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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has begun the usual preparation 
for providing the additional currency which he believes will be required 
to meet the autumnal demand for crop-moving purposes. By a slight use 
of imagination one can picture the astute Secretary busily engaged in 
figuring out just how much currency will be called for—so much here, 
so much there—and taking the utmost pains to see that every section 
is furnished its due share. One thought must sometimes arise to per- 
plex the Secretary: suppose the supply of Government bonds should 
run short? This dilemma could be met by calling an extra session of 
Congress and issuing more bonds, but it would take some time to apply 
the remedy, and in the interim, of course, the crops would lie rotting 
for lack of means to get them to the markets! Much criticism has been 
aimed at the Chinese for their lack of progressiveness ; but the spectacle 
of the United States being unable to market its crops because the public 
debt is not big enough to supply the basis upon which alone the additional 
currency required for crop-moving purposes can be issued, is certainly 
on a par with any antiquated ideas that China can produce. 

Mr. SHAw is undoubtedly an able Finance Minister, and with the 
clumsy tools with which he is equipped has upon the whole done excel- 
lent work in managing the affairs of the Treasury in a manner to cause 
the least possible disturbance of the money market. But neither the 
astute Secretary, nor any one else, can determine with any degree of 
accuracy how much extra currency is wanted to market the crops, or 
whether any additional amount whatever is needed. That the harvest- 
ing and marketing of a large crop of the staples of our farms are opera- 
tions that give rise to an enlarged demand for banking accommodations, 
can not be questioned. But it is by no means certain, even with the 
prospects of the abundant harvests of the present season, that more bank 
notes are either necessary or desirable. At all events, it is little short 
of the ludicrous to see the Secretary of the Treasury engaged in coaxing— 
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almost in begging—the banks to do what they would do without any urg- 
ing if there were any profit in it. 

Perhaps, with the enormous amount of currency now available, it 
might be profitable for the banks to learn how to employ it so as to make 
it respond to the business needs of the community, without having to 
be tutored by the Secretary of the Treasury once or twice a year. 





os 


THE IMPERTURBABLE CHINAMAN seems to be waking up to the pos- 
sibilities of some of the devices of Western civilization. One of the 
modern weapons now coming into favor in China is the boycott, which 
is being employed against the sale of American goods in that country. 
This action is taken in retaliation for the harsh manner in which the 
Chinese exclusion act has been administered in the United States. There 
is apparent ground for complaint on this score, and President RoosEvELtT 
has found it necessary to issue strict instructions that the law shall be 
applied without harshness. 

Whether the exclusion act itself ought not to be amended, is being 
widely discussed. It is charged that the law was passed, not as a result 
of sober deliberation, but to appease a somewhat noisy element of pro- 
fessional labor agitators. Indeed, the assertion has been made that the 
agitation for the law was helped along by an organized Chinese syndi- 
cate in this country, who desired to make use of the act to extort money 
from their countrymen desiring to gain admission to the United States. 

Whatever may be true in regard to either of these assertions, it would 
appear to be reasonable to consider whether the admission of the 
Chinese would be beneficial to us or otherwise, and also to give some 
attention to the effects of the exclusion act on American trade in China. 

That there is any great menace to American labor from Chinese im- 
migration has not been conclusively shown. On the contrary there is 
considerable evidence going to prove that while the ranks of skilled work- 
ers in this country are well filled, there is room for a great many servants 
and unskilled laborers. It is this latter demand that has attracted Ital- 
ian immigrants in such large numbers in recent years. That the Chinese 
laborers are as a rule industrious, sober, honest and peaceable, is in- 
disputable. Two objections are urged against them—they do not be- 
come citizens, and are exceedingly frugal in their habits. In respect 
to the first of these two objections it may be said that they might in 
time become citizens if given a chance, and with regard to the second, 
it can hardly be asserted that an example of frugality, at the present 
time, would be without some good effects. 

The unrestricted immigration of Chinese into this country would 
doubtless be objectionable; but the same can be said in regard to other 
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races. It is, however, worth while considering whether the time has 
not arrived to treat the question of Chinese immigration not from the 
standpoint of politics or race prejudice, but from the standpoint of en- 
lightenment, justice and common sense. 





-_-—— 


THE CHINESE BOycoTT has not only been placed upon American 
goods, but a New York bank having a branch at Shanghai has also come 
under the ban. Moreover, the concession granted some years ago to an 
American syndicate to construct a railway from Canton to Hankau 
has been cancelled by the Chinese Government, and it is reported that 
the work will be done under Japanese auspices. That both the Govern- 
ment and industries of China will gradually come under Japanese tutel- 
age as a result of the war between Japan and Russia, may be expected. 
In fact, Japan will take the place that Russia has occupied for some 
time, but perhaps with the distinction that Japan is seeking extension 
of her commerce rather than her territory. It may be expected also 
that Japan will be somewhat more liberal than Russia has been, and 
understanding the Chinese people better, the change can hardly be 
otherwise than beneficial to China as well as to Japan, and in a some- 
what lessened degree to other nations as well. Although Japan will 
doubtless pursue an enlightened policy, it is not to be supposed that her 
motives in going to war with Russia were largely altruistic. Incidental- 
ly other countries may gain indirectly as a result of the change of tutors 
for China; but Japan has waged this desperate conflict, not for other 
countries, but for the protection of her own territory and the extension 
of her commerce and industries. If Russian statesmanship had had 
the foresight to seize the opportunity presented in Manchuria, and had 
pursued a course that would have gained the sympathetic codperation of 
the rest of Europe and of the United States, the situation might have 
been very different from that now presented. That Japan is best fitted, 
however, to become the preceptor of China, and to lead that country into 
the ways of modern civilization and progress, would seem to be manifest 
from the proximity of the two nations and the racial resemblance exist- 
ing between them. It remains to be seen whether the stimulus of this 
enlightened leadership will be sufficient to arouse the Celestial Empire 
from the lethargy that for centuries has paralyzed the energies of the 
people. 





oo 


THE INCREASED EXPENDITURES on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment will require the serious attention of Congress on its assembling 
next December. That the business of the country has grown is general- 
ly admitted. Receipts of the Treasury have grown also, but not so fast 
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as the expenditures. The latter have been mounting up very rapidly of 
late, and amounted in the last fiscal year to a total of $567,000,000, com- 
pared with $365,000,000 in 1896-97—an increase of more than $200,- 
000,000, although as “The Chronicle” points out, there was a reduction 
in the interval of $13,000,000 in interest charges. In the period named 
the expenses for the Navy went up from $34,000,000 to $117,000,000 ; of 
the War Department from $48,000,000 to $122,000,000, and civil and 
miscellaneous expenditures increased from $90,000,000 to $146,000,000. 
As both the volume of imports and of internal business is near the 
highest figures ever known, the growing difference between income and 
outgo can not be laid to dull times. The fact is, as shown above, that 


the country is spending a great deal of money, and spending it at a 
rate that is increasing steadily and rapidly. But it is so common now 
to talk in large terms about everything pertaining to the country, that 
there can be little hope of getting expenditures brought down to a more 
modest scale. In making appropriations, Congress appears to proceed 
on the theory that inasmuch as “the foreigner pays the tax” anyway, 
there is no particular reason why he should be treated with consideration. 


ee —_——— 


THE BOND ISsuEs likely to be made to pay the cost of constructing 
the Panama Canal may have an influence on the business interests of the 
country greater and more important than has yet been realized. Whether 
the cost of building the canal will be $200,000,000 or $500,000,000 is 
not definitely known; but it is safe to say that the amount required wil! 
be very large. 

In view of the fact that the bonds issued for this purpose are likely 
to be used as a basis for increasing the circulation of National banks, 
the possibility of such an enormous inflation of the currency, within a 
comparatively short period, becomes a matter worthy of serious atten- 
tion. If the bonds are issued in large amounts, the tendency will be 
to depress their price and thus stimulate the organization of National 
banks, besides furnishing an incentive to existing banks to increase their 
circulation. Perhaps this tendency could be checked by issuing the 
bonds in amounts not exceeding $50,000,000, new issues to be offered 
as the proceeds might be needed. This would prevent a sudden inflation 
of the currency, but it would not avoid the large permanent addition to 
the National bank circulation that is almost sure to follow as a result of 
constructing the canal by the Government. 

If it could be definitely ascertained that the canal could be built for 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000, the cost might be defrayed by increased 
taxation, and no bonds need be issued at all. Shortly after the close of 
the Spanish-American War, it was stated in debate in the House that 
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the cost of that war could have been met without difficulty by an increase 
in taxation, and that the bonds issued to meet the expenses of the war 
were unnecessary. They not only caused a considerable increase in the 
permanent paper currency, but provided a large surplus which tempted 
extravagant appropriations. The statesmen of the time failed to take 
an accurate measure of the immense resources of the country and how 


quickly they could be made available. Moreover, war always contains 


the possibilities of sudden and unforeseen contingencies, for which it 
is always well to be prepared. 

But, while the total expenditures on account of the canal may not 
be estimated with exactness, it will not be impossible to tell, approxi- 
mately, what the annual expense to be incurred on this account will be. 
This sum could be provided for by a moderate increase in taxation, 
especially if reasonable economy were practiced in other directions. 

As pointed out by Professor CLEVELAND in a recent work, “the effect 
of the increase in bank notes on the money circulation is identically 
the same as an increase of like amount in greenbacks would have been.” 
There are, perhaps, few people who would advocate an addition of from 
$200,000,000 to $500,000,000 to the greenback circulation, and yet, if 
Professor CLEVELAND is right, that will be what will happen, in effect, if 
the bonds issued for canal purposes are used as a basis for more bank 
circulation. This will tend to enhance prices; and, further, considering 
the interest to be paid on the bonds, it is at least an open question 
whether it would be more economical to meet the yearly charges for canal 
construction by increased taxation. 


—a a 


TIE EXCESSIVE LOANS to one person, firm or corporation, which seem 
to be the cause of many bank failures, have again been fatal, this time 
to one of the prominent banks of Kansas—the First National, of Topeka. 
With a capital of only $300,000 this bank allowed one person to become 
indebted to it in one way or another in the sum of $1,200,000. How long 
it took the borrower in question to get this amount is not stated, but it 
is probable that his operations extended over a considerable period. 
When the bank was finally closed it had loaned its entire capital and sur- 
plus and the bulk of its deposits to one person. 

It would be enlightening to know whether this case is to be taken as 
a standard of probable allowable borrowing before action is taken to close 
a bank. Doubtless some thrifty borrowers, particularly officers who or- 
vanize and manage banks as a means of promoting their private business 
enterprises, have supposed that it was risky to borrow more than two 
or three times the capital of the bank. They will be encouraged by the 
Topeka financier’s exploits to extend the limit of their loans. Just what 
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is a safe percentage can not be stated with exactness, but it would seem 
a fair deduction from the Kansas case, that so long as the borrowings of 
one person do not exceed three or four times the capital nothing more 
annoying than an epistolary reproof from the Comptroller’s office need 


be expected. If these letters become at all threatening in tone the am- 
bitious financier will be given an opportunity of extending the limit so 
as to get practically all the funds of the bank in his possession before 
the final crash comes. 

As pointed out by Deputy Comptroller Kane, while the Nationa! 
Banking Act prohibits loans in excess of ten per cent. of a bank’s capital! 
to “any person, company, corporation or firm, including in the liabili- 
ties of a company or firm, the liabilities of the several members thereof,” 
the liabilities of a member of a corporation are not to be taken int 
consideration in fixing this limit. The Topeka financier, who seems to 
have been interested in a number of corporations, was therefore able ti 
get a large share of the funds of one bank without making the bank 
amenable to the law. Mr. Drevin as a member of one corporation 
borrowed, say, $600,000, and as a member of another corporation, $600,- 
000 more. He would therefore seem to be in fact, though possibly not 
in law, the “person” who actually got $1,200,000. The provision of the 
law mentioned by Mr. Kane offers a convenient loophole of escape for 
those who wish to avail themselves of it. There is another clause in the 
statute which also affords an opportunity for completely evading the pro- 
visions of the entire section. ‘The elastic clause is as follows: “But the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually exist- 
ing values, and the discount of commercial or business paper actually 
owned by the person negotiating the same, shall not be considered as 
money borrowed.” If this provision were lived up to in good faith, i 
would be unobjectionable ; but there can hardly be a doubt that in many 
cases “commercial and business paper” is manufactured to meet the re- 
quirements of the law, so far as its letter is concerned, but entirely in 
violation of its intent. 

In restricting the loans which a bank may make to one person, firm 
or corporation to ten per cent. of the bank’s capital, Congress intended 
to apply what is believed to be a wise policy in bank management—a 
distribution of loans. This law was designed for the protection of stock- 
holders and depositors. The wisdom of Congress in enacting this law 
has been vindicated by statistics showing that the greater number of 
bank failures are caused by loans made in excess of this restriction. 

Obedience to the law has not been insisted on, as the punishment! 
provided is considered excessive—the forfeiture of the bank’s charter. 
Where a bank is practically wrecked, however, it seems that it would be 
much better to inflict this apparently harsh penalty than to permit the 
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violation of the law to continue until one man gets practically everything 
in sight. The closing of a bank on the manifestation of the first signs 
of a policy that, as experience has shown, is so likely to lead to its down- 
fall and ruin, would, in the long run, be less injurious to all concerned 
than to permit that policy to continue unchecked until the bank igno- 
miniously fails. If the law itself is not wise, an agitation for its modi- 
fication or repeal should be instituted. There is a practical certainty 
that if the banks that now permit the law to be violated were convinced 
that a suit for the annulment of their charters would follow, violations 
of the law would cease. 





A CHECK TO STATE SOCIALISM was administered by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas in a late decision to the effect that an appropriation of money 
to build an oil refinery, to be operated partially by convict labor, and for 
the purpose of competing with the Standard Oil Company, was uncon- 
stitutional. What the court evidently decided was not that the State of 
Kansas could not embark in the business of oil refining, but that no 
warrant for such an enterprise is to be found in the existing constitution 
of the State. Such a departure would involve so radical a change in the 
purpose of government that it was not to be entered upon without the 
greatest deliberation. Of course, if the State may engage in oil refining 
it may also go into all sorts of industrial, transportation and commercial 
enterprises. There is no doubt if the people so decide, that a State may 
go into any of these undertakings, but such a step would be a radical in- 
novation and would almost wholly revolutionize the basis upon which 
business is carried on at present. 

Quite irrespective, therefore, of the merits of the controversy between 
the people of Kansas and the Standard Oil Company, the decision may 
be regarded as favoring a calmer view of the subject than seems to have 
prevailed heretofore. 

If in any line of business intolerable extortions should be practiced, 
the right of the people to relief in some way can not be denied; for the 
right to live is fundamental, and whatever comes in conflict with this 
primary right—even constitutions—must yield or be changed to meet 
the popular will. Perhaps when the trusts that are seeking to establish 
monopolies and high prices realize that in the background there is 
always lurking this reserve power of the people to manage their own 
industries, under State control if need be, there will be less of a high- 
handed disregard of the interests of the public. 

There is, apparently, a considerable trend of opinion toward State 
socialism in this country. This probably does not originate so much in 
altruistic motives as in the desire to get even with some of the great cor- 
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porations whose gouging propensities have aroused popular wrath. It 
is somewhat contradictory, with the present disposition to bemoan the 
alleged universal corruption of political life, to propose to turn the 
management of all public utilities, and even industries as well, into the 
hands of politicians. It is admitted that municipal control so far as it 
now extends is frequently very bad, but the remedy that seems to find 
greatest favor is not that the powers of municipalities should be cur- 
tailed, but that they should be greatly enlarged. This proposal is given 
an air of plausibility by the assertion that whereas at present the people 
are so slightly affected by what a city does that they take but little active 
part in shaping its government; but, on the other hand, it is claimed 
that if the city were given control of additional utilities, such as lighting, 
transportation, etc., the people would have so much at stake that they 
could no longer afford to be indifferent. 

Even if this ideal state of affairs should come to pass, it is greatly to 
be feared that the almost unbounded opportunities for fraud and cor- 
ruption that would be presented would not fail to attract the attention 
of political adventurers. 

The benefits either of municipal ownership or State operation of 
industries do not appear to be so clearly established as to warrant the 
overthrow of existing conditions, bad as some of these latter undoubtedly 
are. Kansas went rather impetuously into the oil business, and the 


decision of the Supreme Court of the State will give the people time for 
sober reflection. If they then conclude that they want a State oil re- 
finery, they will no doubt find a way to get it, even if they have to amend 
their State constitution. 


_—! 


THE EXAMINERS OF NATIONAL BANKS come in for a great deal of 
criticism whenever there is a bad bank failure. Some of these criti- 
cisms are just, but many of them have no substantial foundation. Asa 
rule, irregularities that lead to the failure of a bank extend over a con- 
siderable period. But there are many exceptions to this rule. Frequent- 
ly at the time of examination a bank may make a satisfactory showing 
to the examiner, and in a very short time it may be wrecked. Another 
criticism is to the effect that the examiners do not discover irregularities 
until after the bank fails. Occasionally this is true; but generally it 
will be found that the bank is closed by the Comptroller because of ir- 
regularities reported by the examiner. Of course, the public can learn 
of the condition of affairs only when the crash comes. 

Successive Comptrollers have recommended that the law in regard to 
the compensation of National bank examiners be changed, so that they 
shall be paid a salary instead of fees. It is probable, also, that the num- 
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ber of examiners (about seventy-five for over 5,600 banks) is far too 
small to make efficient work possible. Congress has heretofore paid lit- 
tle attention to the suggestions of the Comptroller made with a view to 
improving the administrative features of the National Bank Act. The 
time seems to have arrived, in view of the great expansion of the National 
banking system, when these suggestions should be given proper considera- 


T10N. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF ALL BANKS was a future possibility which occu- 
pied the attention of the recent convention of bank clerks at Minneapolis. 
Although this can hardly be called a practical question at the present 
time, the discussion was valuable in bringing out a comparison of the 
relative merits of the State and National systems. 

In contrasting the records made by State and National banks, the 
comparison is sometimes carried no further than the number of failures 
and the amounts realized from the assets of the respective classes of in- 
stitutions. This method fails to take account of the services which the 
banks rendered to the community, and thus omits one of the most im- 
portant elements to be studied in this connection. 

The safety of a bank is, of course, highly desirable; but if it could 
be shown that one class of banks rendered more efficient service to the 
business interests of the community than another, even though having 
a somewhat higher percentage of failures, it would be of great importance 
to learn whether the percentage of failures could be reduced without any 
loss of efficiency. It might be found, for example, that the National 
banks make a somewhat better showing in regard to failures than the 
State banks, solely because the former class of banks have a higher aver- 
age of capital and are, perhaps, on the whole under a closer system of 
inspection than the State banks. On the other hand, because of their 
greater latitude in some respects, it might be found that the State banks 
meet the general requirements of the community better than National 
banks. If this greater freedom of operation did not entail any ad- 
ditional risk, it would be an injustice to the community to curtail the 
freedom of the State banks. 

The only reforms necessary, if the surmises above stated were found 
actually to exist, would be to extend to the State banks the same re- 
quirements as to capital and examinations and reports as now apply to 
National banks. 

It would be taking a short-sighted view of the matter to conclude 
that if National banks appear to make a somewhat better exhibit of real- 
ization from assets in case of failure than State banks do, all banks should 
be brought under Federal control. 
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Without attempting to decide as to which of the existing systems af- 
fords the greater safety, it may be said that the real question to be deter- 
mined is, which system can be made most useful and at the same time 
maintain the highest possible degree of safety ? 

Aside from the consideration set forth, there does not seem to be any 
good reason why all banks should be brought under a uniform law. The 
deposit business is largely local, and in the case where one bank desires 
to make deposits with another, or send paper for collection, or transact 
any inter-State business, it can, if it so prefers, choose a National bank. 
Actually, however, in most instances, there is little choice, as the State 
regulation and supervision of banking, in the majority of the States, is 
very much like the regulation and control exercised by the Federal! 
Government. Furthermore, with respect to commercial paper, the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law is gradually bringing about a uniform system. 

The proposal to hand over to Congress absolute authority over all th: 
banks in the United States is not likely to commend itself to the un- 
prejudiced judgment of careful observers of the growth of America: 
banking. 


A Russian Loan of large proportions may be necessary to meet the 
indemnity which Japan will receive for terminating the war in the East. 

In a recent communication to the “Wall Street Journal,” Mr. ALEX 
Det Mar points out that Americans appear to be losing sight of the 
opportunities afforded by Russia for the investment of American capital. 
For a long time the loans placed abroad by the Russian Government have 
been absorbed chiefly by the Paris market, which was to have been ex- 
pected, seeing that France and Russia are allies. But it is not im- 
probable that it may be found advantageous to seek the assistance of 
other markets when the new loans are issued, and with the possible ex- 
ception of Berlin, the most natural source of replenishment of the Rus- 
sian exchequer will be New York. 

Mr. Det Mar calls attention to the great size of Russia, its natural 
resources, large population, and the industrial activity of the people. He 
also says that the recent disturbances in Russia have been greatly exagger- 
ated. 

Although the disasters of the present war will entail a heavy tax upon 
Russia for many years to come, it is not improbable that the net result 
will be beneficial in the end. Relieved of the necessity of maintaining 
a large army in the Far East, closer attention can be paid to the internal 
development of the Empire. 





AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE, 1783-1845. 


The key toa correct appreciation of American institutions, generally, and 
of American finance, in particular, is a clear grasp of their unique character. 
Whatever their merits or demerits may be, their national type is always 
unmistakable. It shows alike in their weakness and their strong points. 
This is all the more remarkable if we consider the great variety of alien ele- 
ments they have absorbed. It was not till an advanced stage in its evolu- 
tion that American finance acquired the national note now so dominant in it. 

For well-nigh a century it was under foreign influences of various kinds 
—British, Dutch and German. In the early days it received a large amount 
of help from Europe. Previous to the great reorganizations of 1894-1896, 
American railroads were largely controlled from London. Some of them 
were planned, surveyed and built by Englishmen. Few of the older roads 
but had British capital, British labor and British materials put into them. 

To go still farther back to the gloomy days of the Civil War, when Secre- 
tary Chase had to raise money anywhere and anyhow, could Wall Street 
have taken hundreds of millions of six per cent. bonds from him if London, 
Amsterdam and Frankfort had not stood behind it to receive the overflow? 
Still farther back in the forties, the golden key that first opened the Great 
West and revealed its boundless possibilities of wealth was, in no small 
degree, of foreign origin. Back to the very birth of the Republic we find 
traces of foreign finance. Possibly the Republic would have been still-born 
but for the alliance with France, concluded in the nick of time, which pro- 
cured for the Continental Army the few million dollars of hard cash that 
were absolutely necessary to keep it in the field. The War of Independence 
was not wholly won at Lexington, Saratoga and Yorktown. Dr. Franklin 
and his loan operations at Versailles had a very considerable share in it. 

The history of American securities in Europe is an essential aspect of 
American finance and also one of the most interesting. It begins with the 
birth of the Republic, but we need hardly go so far back as that. The close 
of the War of Independence, say 1783, will be our most convenient starting- 
point. That will give us nearly a century and a quarter of evolution to deal 
with. Certain historical peculiarities divide this century and a quarter into 
two periods of about sixty years each. The first, which extended from 1783 
to 1845, was distinguished by a very narrow and primitive selection of securi- 
ties. Down to 1825 it was limited to national bonds which then gave place 
to State bonds. From 1825 to 1845 the latter constituted the principal Amer- 
ican market in London. In the decade 1835-1845 they experienced both 
their climax and their anti-climax. 

The first sixty years of the American market in London may be distin- 
guished as the State bond period. Railroad stocks then began to come in, 
and from 1845 onward will be known in history as the railroad period. It 
may assist us in illustrating this long process of evolution if we take note of 
the large amounts of British capital that had been sunk in the thirteen orig- 
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inal States of the Union while they were still British colonies. It embraced 
not only trade debts owing for goods imported, but investments of various 
kinds in land, local banks, trading and shipping ventures, ete. The volume 
of these it is impossible even to guess at, and we note them merely as primi- 
tive elements which doubtless contributed to the financial growth of the 
Republic. 


Dr. FRANKLIN AS A FINANCIER. 


But American finance, as a distinct and definite power in history, began 
with the French loans negotiated by Dr. Franklin, at Versailles. These ex- 
hibited in the germ, as it were, some of the most characteristic features that 
subsequently distinguished not only American finance but American diplo- 
macy as well. Dr. Franklin was a typical American who always knew what 
he wanted and invariably succeeded in getting it. He was a born diploma- 
tist who, without any training or any of the social advantages usually asso- 
ciated with diplomacy, beat the professionals at their own game. More 
remarkable still, he was a statesman for whom no political problem was either 
too great or too small. His scientific gifts, superficial as they may be consid- 
ered now, added immensely to the personal influence which he knew so well 
how to exercise. If he had a weak side at all it was finance. He did not 
even profess to be a man of business. Printing, politics and physical science, 
he was quite at home in, but at the mention of money or accounts his self- 
confidence deserted him. Lord Bute had a similar weakness—it was the only 
point of affinity between the two men. 

Nevertheless, this financial tyro, with no faith in himself, achieved one of 
the greatest feats of national finance on record. He coaxed money out of 
three European States—France, Holland and Spain—not only without hav- 
ing any tangible security to offer them, but when the very act of lending 
involved risk of war with Great Britain, a country then more powerful than 
all the three lenders together. As a money-raiser, the Morgans, Schiffs and 
Harrimans of the present day are not to be named beside Franklin. He bor- 
rowed from very unwilling, and often very impecunious, lenders, of whom the 
most impecunious was Louis XVI. When the King’s own coffers were empty, 
Franklin induced him to guarantee a Dutch loan. Even the royal guarantee 
eould not wholly disarm Dutch caution, but sundry small advances were 
obtained through it. 

Franklin’s diplomatic career at Versailles was very appropriately crowned 
by his final loan of six million frances which he obtained on the eve of his 
return home. He had offended the French court by secretly arranging the 
preliminary articles of peace with England. The Minister, Count de Ver- 
gennes, was particularly wroth about this, regarding it as a personal slight. 
Nevertheless, American diplomacy was irresistible. As a farewell favor 
Franklin obtained the promise of a further six million frances. The first 
installment of it—six hundred thousand franecs—was shipped on the packet 
that carried the preliminaries of peace to New York, and the rest was re- 
initted as it could be spared. 

Incredible and even ludicrous as it may sound to-day, the best part of the 
hard cash that the Americans put into the War of Independence was what 
Dr. Franklin raised for them at Versailles and his fellow-commissioner, Mr. 
Jay, at Madrid. Between 1777 and 1783 these two active agents nego- 
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tiated advances to the amount of six and a half million dollars—a large sum 
for those days. The Spanish share of it was insignificant—only $174,000—a 
mere token of sympathy with the revolutionists and of ill-will to the Power 
they had revolted against. But the French contributions were numerous 
and substantial, a striking proof of the Anglophobia which still rankled in 
France over the loss of Canada. Apart from the loans, which in seven years 
totalled $6,352,500, France spent over six million dollars on naval and mili- 
tary expeditions in support of the revolution. Much of this may be attri- 
buted to the anti-British enthusiasm of the French which showered on 
Franklin both political and personal honors. He knew how to make the 
most of that enthusiasm while it lasted. In the American vernacular, he 
‘‘ran it for all it was worth.”’ His friends in Congress went farther and over- 
worked it. So freely were the European agents of the Republic drawn upon 
from home, that desperate appeals had to be made again and again to the 
French Government to save the bills from being dishonored. Franklin had 
not only to protect the bills drawn on himself, but those of his colleagues as 
well. A graphic account of his troubles is given in a letter of Mr. Silas 
Deane from Paris to a correspondent in New York. 

‘* Congress,” it says, ‘‘drew bills on Mr. President Laurens as being in 
Holland many months before he sailed from America. They drew on Mr. 
Jay long before his arrival in Spain. These bills have been honored and you 
in America have been taught to believe that it was from money received in 
Spain and Holland. Nosuchthing. These bills have been uniformly sent 
to Dr. Franklin for payment. Even the salaries of Mr. Jay and Mr. Adams 
and their suits have been drawn for on Dr. Franklin who has paid them out 
of the moneys received here.” 

Though there was, no doubt, a good deal of sentiment in the ardor with 
which the French Government espoused the American cause, it had its bus- 
iness side also, The trade of the Thirteen Colonies which Great Britain had 
so foolishly thrown away was well worth capturing. The French were keen 
to secure it and elaborate arrangements were made both at Paris and the 
principal outposts for working it. Agents were appointed to act as con- 
signees for cargoes of American produce and to realize them. Other agents 
were employed to do the financing, and a special nominee of the French Gov- 
ernment, M. Beaumarchais, exercised a general supervision over all. The 
practical results were not satisfactory on either side. Many cargoes fell into 
the hands of English cruisers. Some were run away with by their crews and 
sold in foreign ports. Even the cargoes that came to hand yielded. asa 
rule, poor results. As for the accounts, they got into such a tangle that it 
took years to straighten them out. Dewey frankly acknowledges the failure 
of this sanguine scheme. 

‘* Attempts,” he says, ‘‘ were early made to obtain loans to be repaid in 
France secured by the exportation of goods from America, particularly to- 
bacco, but the danger of capture by English cruisers broke this policy. The 
earlier negotiations were clothed in secrecy for fear on the part of France 
and Spain of political complications with England. The intercouse of the 
American agents, and later of the envoys, with the French officials reveals 
most pathetically the financial straits of the American Government. With- 
out warning, the envoys were drawn upon by Congress, and only by repeated 
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pleadings with the French Government could they secure funds with which 
to honor the drafts.” 

Thus early did the founders of the Republic begin ‘‘to take risks” and 
oceasionally to be overtaken by them. Their French patrons were almost 
as hard up as themselves, and could not long bear the strain of fighting for 
them and financing them at the same time. The importunities of Dr. 
Franklin gradually wore out his welcome at Versailles and, for other reasons 
as well, the French court desired to extricate itself from an embarrassing con- 
nection. In 1783, France closed her purse to her American protégés, and 
they had to find a new banker in Europe. But that was no longer so diffi- 
cult as it had been. The revolution was now an accomplished fact and the 
young Republic was definitely, though by no means firmly, established. 
American credit, which had started on a six per cent. basis, had so far im- 
proved that Dutch capitalists were willing to lend at five per cent. In 1782, 
John Adams arranged with certain bankers in Holland for a loan of $720,000 
at the latter rate, and next year be obtained further advances to the amount 
of $582,000. 

THE First BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Those were the first purely business loans raised in Europe. The Dutch are, 
consequently, the oldest financial allies of the United States, and to that dis- 
tinction may be added another: they have also been the most faithful and 
persistent. From 1782 onward, they have never lost interest in American 
finance. Of all Europeans they have studied it most systematically and been 
the quickest to appreciate its great possibilities. Many of their historical 
associations with it have been broken or have died a natural death, but new 
ones have always sprung up again. They did not even hesitate to take shares 
in the first Bank of the United States which began business in 1791, and with 
their help became an important international institution. 

It was, in fact, the first international bank on modern lines. It hada 
nominal capital of ten million dollars, less than a fourth of which was paid in 
eash. The Federal Government subscribed for two million dollars, but only 
gave ‘‘IO U’s” for the amount extending over ten years. Then it borrowed 
from the bank far more than it paid in. By 1796, it had run up a debt of 
over six million dollars, and as the bank could give it no further accommoda- 
tion it had to realize its salable assets, of which its bank shares were the 
most valuable. No doubt they found their way to Europe and, among other 
places, to Amsterdam. 

Private shares followed those of the Government, until fully three-fourths 
of the capital of the Bank was held in Europe. But this circumstance, in- 
stead of proving an advantage to the Bank, as it might naturally have been 
expected todo, only aggravated its later difficulties. Its original charter was 
for twenty years, and during the first half of the term it had a fairly quiet 
existence. Meanwhile State banks had been multiplying rapidly, and during 
the second ten years they became not only powerful but bitter rivals of the 
central institution. The fierce contest which ensued showed in a very 
aggravated forin some of the worst traits of American finance. 

One of these was the irrational jealousy of foreign influence which till 
lately biased even intelligent Americans. Another was the tendency of tlie 
American politician and the American financier to regard each other as natural 
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enemies, But the worst and most pernicious of all was embodied in the fatal 
phrase, ‘‘State rights.” Whenever or wherever the battle-ery of ‘‘State 
rights” was raised, there was sure to be fierce and furious fighting. No 
matter what the occasion—it might be currency or slavery, a bank charter 
or an inter-State commerce law. 

The first Bank of the United States was in the doubly unfortunate posi- 
tion of being both a Federal and a quasi-foreign institution. All the forces 
of Americanism and of ‘‘ State rights” were consequently arrayed against it. 
According to Dewey: 

‘*The United States Bank was also unpopular because of the large foreign 
holdings in the Bank’s stock, amounting to 18,000 shares out of a total of 
25,000. This use of foreign capital was construed to be a large foreign tribute 
in dividends, and though foreign stockholders could not vote, indirectly they 
could exert a ‘malignant influence.’ The extravagant character of this oppo- 
sition was summed up by Senator Crawford in the following language: ‘ The 
member who dares to give his opinion in favor of the renewal of the charter 
is instantly charged with being bribed by the agents of the Bank, with being 
corrupt, with having trampled on the rights and liberties of the people, with 
having sold the sovereignty of the United States to foreign capitalists, and 
with being guilty of perjury by having violated the Constitution.’ ” * 

The bill for renewing the charter of the Bank was defeated in the Sen- 
ate by the casting vote of the Vice-President. The European investor had 
here his first of many misadventures in American finance. Holding as he did 
three-fourths of the shares in the boycotted Bank, he took fright and liqui- 
dated prematurely as he has often done since. But the recoil on the 
Americans themselves was far more disastrous than the original offence. 
While the final struggle over the United States Bank was being carried on, 
the country was on the brink of a new war with the mother country. It 
broke out in June, 1812, and found the Government with neither money nor 
credit to finance it. London was of course aclosed door; Paris had long out- 
grown its American craze, and Amsterdam, the only money market in Europe 
where a loan might have been negotiated, was smarting under the ill-treat- 
ment it had received from Congress. The war had consequently to be 
financed at home with Treasury notes and six and seven per cent. loans. The 
last of these had to be issued at eighty per cent., payable in State bank notes 
worth sixty-five, so that their yield in hard cash was only fifty-two. 


INTRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES STOCKS ON THE LONDON STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


The War of 1812 was happily much less serious than the original quarrel 
between the United States and the mother country. It was more of a com- 
mercial than a political dispute. Among its other bad effects it upset for the 
time being a movement lately started for introducing United States stocks on 
the London Stock Exchange. It was somewhere about 1811 that dealings in 
these securities were first officially recognized. The earliest mention of them 
in Wetenhall’s list occurs in that year. Presumably, business had then begun 
to outgrow old limits and to call for larger organization. In January, 1811, 
we find the official list suddenly trebled in size and many new securities ad- 


* Dewey’s ** Financial History of the United States,” p. 127. 
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mitted to it. A rude attempt at classification also presents itself. Foreign 
stocks are grouped by themselves, and a small list of Americans makes its 
appearance. For the sake of its historical interest I produce it verbatim: 


The First American Stocks Quoted in the Official List, Tuesday, January 1), 
1811. 
IE CNN os. oc ekiicienigansteseaenbasoeneamiesawedecmccndanemenosmeenetnuas 
Old six per cents 
— * « 


IN” a. cn candnnscwgshedascaeaccseemanebe: wavenapeeseneneesuawaenes z 
Louisiana six per cents 


*Shares of the First Bank of the United States. 


With some difficulty I have traced the three per cents and the old sixes 
back to Alexander Hamilton’s consolidation scheme of 1790. London stock 
brokers set a good example to their countrymen of letting bygones be bygones 
when they condescended to deal in bonds that symbolized the loss of their 
best colonies. The new six per cents, it may be presumed, were part of a new 
issue that had been made in 1810 to cover urgent necessities of the Treasury. 
The shares of the United States Bank may have had two sourees—Philadel- 
phia and Amsterdam. A circumstance in favor of the theory of direct dealings 
with America is that in October, 1811, a new column was added to the Ameri- 
ean table, giving the latest New York prices. As they had to come by sailing 
packets they could not be very close up to date. In fact, the first New York 
prices published are nearly six weeks old, and in the winter they are often 
two months behind. The first set of double prices (shown below) appeared 
on October 8, 1811. 


London, New York, 
Oct. 8, 1811. Sept. 1, 1811. 


I id oiiin cir cenipaeeevsinne@ecnrtacncammnenence Kee 70.71 60 
Old six per cents 101 
New six per cents 101 
i vnncacedanccccdcacsascsancs . 360-64 
I rea wicican ceatomknakcanuewemnasinaiiaalons 112 100 


Considerable discrepancies will be noted between the London and New 
York prices. They were due to the sterling exchange in New York being 
about twenty per cent. premium. This continued through the war of 1812. 
but afterwards a reverse movement set in. By 1816, the tables had turned in 
favor of New York, and sterling exchange fell to 9 or 10 discount. Nomina! 
prices of stocks, instead of being as hitherto lower in New York than in Lon- 
don, became higher. This appears very clearly in the Wetenhall list of Jan- 


uary 2, 1816. 


London, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 2, 1816. Dec. 28, 1815. 


Three per cents 

Old six per cents 

New six per cents 

Seven per cents 

NE IE a cicindorcses: scdeseceevevesdcachsurioenmewns 8244-83 


On comparing the list of 1816 with those of 1811, two significant changes 
will be noted. The shares of the United States Bank have disappeared and 
a new seven per cent. figures among the United States bonds. 
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INCREASE IN AMERICAN STOCKS—SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Let us now skip over a decade and look into Wetenhall of 1825. Several 
new developments here challenge attention. First we find two new Govern- 
ment issues—a four and a half per cent. and a five per cent. Next we have 
a new Bank of the United States—that of 1816-36. Four States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Louisiana—are represented by special issues, as 
are also two cities—New York and New Orleans. None of these issues can 
have been very large for it has not been deemed worth while in any case to 
state the amounts outstanding. The year 1825 opened as follows in the Lon- 


don-American market: 


London, New York, 
UNITED STATES BONDS. Jan. 4, 1825, Dec. 8, 1824. 


DONG PE Ciincccccnensnsnnscscccvensecscsesescecsccces 80 894 
Four and a half per cents, 1832-34 on 104-5 
Five per cents, 1832-36 ones eens 
Six per cents, 1825-6-7-8 9g 1014%4-102% 

STATE BONDs. 
New York five per cents, 1837 P est 110 
New York five per cents, 1845 shies 1ll 
New York six percents, 1837 nore 122-\& 
New York six per cents, 1845 
Pennsy|vania five per cents, 1841 
Virginia six per cents, 1844 data ian 
Louisiana five per cents, 1834 ‘ 110-12 
Louisiana five per cents, 1800 ..........cccccscccccsccvces 
Louisiana five per cents, 1844 
Louisiana five per cents, 1849 

City BonDs. 

New York five per cents, 1850 
New Orleans seven per cents, 1832-3-4 


United States Bank i 11834 


A significant feature in the above list is the favor shown for Louisiana 
bonds. Judging by the quotations they seem to have had the freest market 
among the State issues, and to have commanded as high a price as any other 
not even excepting New York. Their popularity may have been derived, to 
some extent, from the old Louisiana bonds of the United States. The latter 
were issued by the national Government in 1803 when Louisiana was purchased 
from France. The purchase money agreed upon was $15,000,000, of which 
the Treasury was able to provide nearly $4,000,000. The remaining $11,250,000 
was raised by means of six per cent. bonds having fifteen years to run. They 
were on the London market in 1811, if not earlier, but they must have dis- 
appeared soon after their maturity in 1818. Louisiana State bonds speedily 
took their place and inherited a share of the favor they had enjoyed. 

We skip now another decade and come to 1835, when many more new de- 
velopments will be discovered. All but one of the United States issues have 
vanished, for the good reason that the Government was now virtually out of 
debt. It had a larger surplus in the Treasury than would have paid off all 
its outstanding bonds. This gave the States their opportunity and they did 
not neglect it. State bonds now form a large majority of the list published 
by Wetenhall. The number of issues separately quoted has, since 1825, in- 
creased from ten to twenty-eight. Not only have the four original borrowers 
added to their issues, but half a dozen new States have joined in, namely, 
Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama and Mississippi. 


9 


_ 
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About 1835, the amount outstanding of each issue begins to be stated, 
and we are enabled thereby to gauge more accurately the rapid and danger- 
ous growth of these loans. The total amount listed in London increased, as 
will be seen in the subjoined table, from thirty-six million dollars, in 1835, to 
nearly seventy million dollars in 1845. A few years later, only two or three 
stragglers survived of that immense group. It is a significant fact that since 
1845 the American market in Capel Court has undergone complete renovation. 
There is not a national bond or a State bond or a railroad stock of that day 
now left in the official list. The State bond decade of 1835-45 has completely 
vanished with all its booming repudiating reorganizing and scaling down. The 
table on the following page will, to intelligent readers, be grimly reminiscent. 


ANGLO-DUTCH-AMERICAN FINANCE. 


Anyone who had access to the archives of old American houses like the 
Barings or Brown, Shipley & Co., might throw some interesting light on the 
growth of Anglo-Dutch-American finance. Outside of these the only infor- 
mation available as to such firms is to be obtained from casual references to 
their operations in the press and elsewhere. Even such references are few 
and far between. They barely suffice to indicate the trend of financial events. 
From Franklin’s letters and other contemporary records we know that the 
original creation of United States securities in Europe took place at Versailles, 
that later on Amsterdam co-operated with Versailles and ultimately super- 
seded it. How the business came to be transferred from Amsterdam to Lon- 
don, is more difficult to ascertain. The Dutch bankers who acted for Frank- 
lin had, doubtless, correspondents in London—very likely the Barings—and 
when anti-American resentments began to die down there, the large return 
which American securities offered would naturally prove tempting. 

Another anomaly connected with the Franklin loans is that the agents 
through whom they went to Holland were not Dutchmen but Swiss. They 
were two brothers named Grand, friends of Count de Vergennes, the French 
Minister. Sir George Grand was partner in a banking house in Amsterdam, 
with which the French Government appears to have had some kind of financial 
relations. There was nothing unusual in that, however. Very few Euro- 
pean sovereigns in those days could get on without a Dutch banker. Fred- 
erick Grand, the other of the two brothers, lived at Versailles, probably as 
resident agent for the bank. It was no doubt through him that Louis XVI 
gave his guarantee for a six million franc loan, which after all seems to have 
hung fire. 

The United States Government, when definitely organized, kept up its 
connection with the Grands and probably had their assistance in promoting 
the first Bank of the United States. Through them a large number of the 
Bank shares were placed in Holland, and it may have been from Holland that 
they ultimately found their way to London. When dealing in them was 
established here—and that may have been long before they were admitted to 
Wetenhall’s list in 1811—other shares had doubtless come over from Phila- 
delphia and New York. In fact there may have been from an early period 
in the nineteenth century a three-cornered market in United States banks— 
American, Dutch, English. With their usual luck, English investors got in 
at the top and out at the bottom. In the Wetenhall list of January, 1511, 
bank shares are quoted 107-8. In the list of January, 1816, they have disap- 
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American Securities in London, 1835 and 1845. 


i Amt, listed, snp | Amt. listed 
CLASS OF SECURITY. Per cent.) Maturity. Fag 2, 1835. Price. | Jan,'s, 1815. 


UnITED STATES BONDS é $4,735,296 


STATE BONDs. | . 
Alabama $500,000 
“a ° eee . | 3,800,000 5 ~ 2,000,000 

- ‘ eoccee | ie 3,500,000 
Indiana.... 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 


5,000,060 


Ore 


7,000,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
300,000 
750,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,00) 
1,250,000 
5,000,000 


o 





Maryland 
ssansncewesanell sterling 
Massachusetts Kecneneneebeeasanen 
sterling 
Kentucky ....cccccccce oe Sascoee 
Michigan 
Mississippi. 





New York 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,600,000 
5,000,000 3.202, du 
2,483,162 2,733,162 
3,070,661 


1,700,000 
South Carolina (Barings)....... 1,000,000 
868 | 1,00€,000 
1845-51 500,0 0 
1844 | 400.000 400,000 
1858-64 1,060,000 
| 1862-68 | 2,000,000 


Virginia ene 
Florida 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 


soeereeeseedsees sterling 


Total State bonds........... ecsseeeee | sceeeeeeee| $36,544,509] ..... | $ou,401,725 


City BonDs. | 
New York | | $9,600,000 
Philadelphia. ; | peaneanaee t 175,000 
Baltimore 4,600,000 
New Orleans .. é | | 1.500,000 
ai ae 250,000 


Total city bonds............. $16,125,000 


BANK SHARES. 
Bank of the United States...... Stock .. 5,000, £2284 $35,000,000 
= - = debs. 6 | *8,500,000 
Bank of Louisiana Stock... 000, 2 4,000,000 
Bank of New Orleans........... Stock... 450,000 450,000 
Louisiana State Bank Stock... 2,000,000 
New Orleans C. & B. Co......... Stock... 23 
New Orleans City Bank 


Total bank shares........... PRELA, RMT ..| $45,700,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
New York Life and Trust Co... 
Tennessee Planters. 

Misississippi Planters 
New Jersey Canal | £210,C00 | 
$200,000 | 
Camden & Amboy R R. bonds... | 210,000 
> 225,010 
Phila, & Reading R.R. bonds... 210.000 


£645,000 








* £1,700,000 sterling. 
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peared, the bank having in 1812 been forced into liquidation by the refusal 
of Congress to renew its charter. 


CLOSER FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


In spite of this discouraging experience, London and New York began to 
draw closer together financially. When the second Bank of the United 
States was projected in 1816, London agents were found indispensable. 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Company were induced to accept the office and 
they discharged it in a most generous spirit. The Bank exercised very freely 
its drawing powers just as the Continental Congress had done on its friends 
at Versailles. In 1819 a halt had to be called and, on examining the accounts 
of the Bank, it was found to be due the Barings $900,000. This pinch was 
got over, however, and ten years of quiet prosperity followed. It isan inter- 
esting conjecture what the Bank might have grown to if President Jackson 
had left it alone. Some curiosity is also excusable as to how the Barings got 
out in the final liquidation twenty years later. 

The second Bank of the United States was in itself an importaut financia! 
institution, and it set in motion many new financial developments. Large as 
its domestic business became, its foreign operations were of still greater conse- 
quence. It was, even more than its predecessor, an international bank opera- 
ting on a large scale and over a wide area. It was also the first bank to 
launch into finance business as distinguished from regular banking. Through 
it the first assortment of State and municipal bonds was placed in Europe. 
Wetenhall’s list in January, 1825, shows no less than a dozen of these. Ten 
years later the number had grown to nearly thirty. Some of them are 
marked ‘sterling’ issues though the amounts are given in dollars. This 
indicates that the London market was being specially catered for. A few 
sterling issues were made in London, generally by Messrs. Baring. One of 
these, a South Carolina loan for £200,000, is distinguished in the list as 
‘* Barings.” The bank share list had also begun to expand at this period, 
and in 1835 it included half a dozen eight to ten per cent. dividend payers. 

The fortunes of finance, like the fortunes of war, have many ups and 
downs. One great American house having, as we have seen, made itself by 
the introduction of American securities on the London market, another firm 
arose out of their collapse in 1839. This was George Peabody & Company, 
which after various changes is now known as J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Mr. Peabody was one of the first discoverers of the chief secret of success- 
ful speculation. It is to buy anything and everything you can lay your hands 
on in a demoralized market. He laid the foundation of his fortune by whole- 
sale buying of State bonds when they were being thrown away by the Rev. 
Sydney Smith and other British investors after the collapse of 1839. There 
is an octogenarian veteran on the London Stock Exchange who remembers 
Mr. Peabody commencing business in a small office in the old Warnford 
Court. The old court has since been swept away and replaced by a new one 
more in the American style. American pilgrims to the Peabody shrine may 
easily find the latter huge barrack on the north side of Throgmorton street, 
facing one of the doors leading into the American departinent of the Stock 
Exchange. 

When he began buying, Mr. Peabody had his choice of sixteen States and 
more than twice as many issues, all officially quoted in London and New 
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York, to say nothing of Amsterdam. Quite unconsciously and unintention- 
ally, the victims of repudiation played into his hands. The more frightened 
and disgusted they became, the cheaper they sold their bonds and the more 
assiduously Mr. Peabody snapped them up. If he had paid the city editor 
of the ‘t Times ” for his diatribes about State repudiation, and Sydney Smith 
for his eaustie wit on the same exciting theme, these two gentlemen could not 
have served him better. The plain truth was that the British investor lost 
his head as he generally does in a financial disaster, and sold when he should 
have been buying. He has repeated the mistake pretty often since then, 
notably during the Turkish collapse of 1875 and the Egyptian smash which 
followed soon after. 

On both these occasions the British investor threw away his stocks just as 
he had for still less eause thrown away his ‘‘repudiation” bonds. He was 
much echagrined to learn years after that he had only given millionaires like the 
late Baron Hirsch a chance to add to their millions by buying ‘‘ Turks” and 
‘‘Egypts” in the thirties. Let it not be imagined that I defend repudia- 
tion or offer any excuse for it. The most indulgent eritic of American 
finance could not honestly do that, nor would any self-respecting American 
expect it of him. On both sides of the Atlantic, it must be admitted that the 
wild gamble in State bonds which culminated in 1839 had many reprehensible 
features. From the standpoint of the issuing States, it was almost as mad as 
the deluge of paper money let loose by the Continental Congress during the 
War of Independence. 

We have seen that on the eve of the collapse no less than thirty-six and a 
half million dollars of State bonds were outstanding. Hard cash had been 
paid for most of them, and it had gone in land booms and other wild cat ven- 
tures. But the wasting of the money was not the worst of it. English 
bondholders could have borne that, as they have borne similar losses good- 
naturedly, had they been fairly treated afterwards by the defaulters. What 
stuck in their gizzard most was their higgling and sharp practice, amounting 
at times to chicanery, that was practiced on them in the subsequent negotia- 
tions fora settlement. Some of the defaulting States, instead of trying to do 
the best they could for their creditors, did the best they could for themselves. 
A few of them even defaulted again on the dividends they had undertaken 
to pay! This was the unkindest cut of all, and Sydney Smith had reason to 
be bitterly sarcastic over it. So angry did he get in his once famous, but 
now forgotten, ‘‘ Letters on American Debts,” that even his powers of sar- 
cas failed to give sufficient vent to his feelings. Nothing short of jeremiads 
and Cassandrine denunciations seemed to him to rise to the occasion. In 
that vein, however, he was as harmless as Madame Angot. I don’t suppose 
that our grandfathers took outbreaks like the following seriously, and to-day 
they only provoke a smile: 

‘‘T repeat again that no conduct was ever more profligate than that of the 
State of Pennsylvania. History cannot pattern it, and let no deluded being 
imagine they will ever repay a single farthing. These people have tasted the 
dangerous luxury of dishonesty and they will never be brought back to the 
homely rule of right. The money transactions of the Americans are become 
a byword among the nations of Europe.” 

The reverend satirist overshot his mark as reverend gentlemen often do 
when they meddle with business affairs. He went much farther than his 
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ally, the city editor of the ‘‘Times,” could follow him. The ‘‘ Times’s” in- 
dictment of Pennsylvania as quoted below is moderate and rational compared 
with the other: 

‘Pennsylvania has never, in the general sense, been a repudiator, but 
her financial character suffers from a wound which derives its worst feature 
from its smallness. She issued bonds for arrears of interest and when these 
fell due with an accumulation of such interest she refused to pay them unless 
the holders would accept a lower rate.”"—‘‘ Times,” July 21, 1861. 

It will be seen from the date of the above extract that it appeared at the 
beginning of the Civil War apropos of the question which was then exercis- 
ing the London Stock Exchange, whether it would be safer to lend to the 
North or to the South. The ‘‘Times” concluded that the safest course would 
be not to lend to either. In enforcing its argument it rather ungenerous|; 
brought up the old State repudiation grievance. It may now, however, be 
forgiven for the sake of two or three interesting facts which it resurrected: 

‘*Finally, it must be remarked that the aggregate population of such of 
the Northern States as may have been compromised by default is 5,000,000, 
and that of the South only 800,000. Under these circumstances it would 
seem there is not much to encourage our capitalists to interfere by supplying 
means to either side, while in a political sense it is certain that any such 
movement would injure our future good relations, since we should have a 
strong prospect that on the termination of the contest, either by force or by 
compromise, the reunited friends would join to attribute the greater part of 
the miseries they had inflicted on each other to the British gold maliciously 
supplied by our aristocracy for the very purpose of giving intensity to the 
contest and destroying free institutions.” 

Unhappily for the people of 1861, too many Americans had that idea of 
the British aristocracy, and too many Englishmen considered the American 
people capable of turning round on us as the ‘‘ Times” suggested that they 
might do. Happily for the people of to-day, all such alienating prejudices 
have completely disappeared from the minds of both nations. They are only 
recalled here in order to note the very bad effect they had at the time on 
American securities in England. But for the repudiation seandals of 1839 
and the following decade, and for the bitter controversies which arose out of 
them, the British investor would have been much better disposed than lie 
was toward the warJoans of 1861-64. 

Both countries were serious losers in consequence. New York got only 
a fraction of the support from London it might otherwise have had, and 
London made only a fraction of the profit it should have done out of United 
States six per cent. bonds. But all is well that ends well, though in this case 
the end has been rather long in coming. From the standpoint of the perfect 
understanding at which they have now arrived, the two nations can look 
back with a smile on the mistakes and misadventures which provoked tiie 
diatribes of the ‘‘ Times” and the Rev. Sydney Smith sixty years ago. 

W. R. Lawson. 


LONDON. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


It is a trite but eminently correct remark to make regarding the books 
and records of any financial institution, that they ought to be as simple, clear 
and accurate as skill and experience can make them. The remark applies 
with special force to the books and records of the trust company, and espe- 
cially to those of its trust department. Here is need of special care, because 
of the fiduciary nature of the business, because of the necessity of using the 
records as the basis of frequent reports to the beneficiaries of the various 
trusts and to the courts, because the history of business handled in trust for 
others ought to be complete and self-explanatory. 

The wise trust department manager will therefore see to it that provision 
is made at the start for books and records that shall approach the golden 
mean between the two extremes of too great fullness of detail and the un- 
necessary labor and time required thereby, and of too little fullness and 
detail, resulting either in fatal omission of facts that may be of the utmost 
importance, or in the waste of much labor and time in the work of supplying 
the omitted information. 

To attain to such an ideal set of books requires large experience and care- 
ful study, together with a liberal endowment of ‘‘common sense.” The 
records will be inadequate if they do not contain a complete history of all 
the essential matters pertaining to the trust; they will be cumbersome and 
unwieldy if they contain more than such necessary information. Yet it is 
better to err on the side of too great fullness, if one must err at all, and it is 
better for the forms for the records to contain blank spaces for details which 
the intelligent bookkeeper may omit at his discretion in particular cases, than 
to make no provision to suggest such details to the careless, lazy or incompe- 
tent worker. 

The matter of simplicity and clearness is of the greatest importance from 
many standpoints. The books ought to be simple enough to be understood 
by any officer or intelligent employee of the company, without the necessity 
of special experience or explanation. This has been learned by costly expe- 
rience in many institutions. The writer knows of one case in which a com- 
pany had a set of books so complex that the man who regularly kept them 
was the only one in the company, officers included, who could interpret them 
without much study. When he was out for lunch or away for the day, it 
was necessary to await his return to ascertain the simplest facts regarding 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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those accounts. The books were devised by an expert accountant, were 
perfect from the theoretical standpoint, and were beautifully arranged by 
the printer, but they required an expert to translate them, and were soon 
discarded. Similar experiences have been met with by many companies, and 
there is a distinct trend towards simplicity by the older institutions. 

Another consideration is that the bookkeeper on an any particular set of 
books may at any time meet with accident or sickness which may occasion his 
long absence or death; and it is obviously important that another man be 
able to take his place without the necessity of a long course of training, or 
the making of numerous errors in starting the new work. 

Where it can be afforded, it is of decided advantage to have the books 
specially prepared with printed headings for the various columns and spaces. 
To the man who works on the books daily, these headings may seem unnec- 
essary; he knows what the various spaces are for without the labels. But it 
is not enough to have the books understood by the man who keeps them; 
they must be readily understandable by any intelligent person, so that the 
officers may know the state of things at a glance, and so that a new man may 
take up the work at any time. This proposition seems clear enough on its 
face, yet it is astonishing how little it is heeded by some institutions. 

Because of the frequent reports required, it is of great advantage to have 
the records in such form that the stenographer may copy them on the type- 
writer just as they stand. This precaution saves a great amount of work 
and many errors. 

There should be a general system of accounting, of which each book and 
record is a part, and through all of them should run a chain of entries that 
binds them together. This insures accuracy and prevents manipulation. 
Each entry should show whence it was derived. 

Some companies, especially where loose-leaf books are used, consider it of 
advantage to have all leaves of the same size, thus insuring uniformity in the 
size of all the books and records. This adds much to neatness and general 
appearance, and is often of convenience. If this is done, the size should be 
large enough for those records which need considerable space. This requires 
making some records larger than necessary, but the fault is not a bad one. 
The size used by one of the best companies is 15% inches high by 13{ inches 
wide. This makes a book of convenient shape and size. 


UsE oF LOoOsE-LEAF BOOKS AND CARDS. 


The question of the use of loose-leaf books and records is one on which 
opinions differ, and the opinions for and against their use are often quite em- 
phatic. That they are convenient is generally conceded. The essential objec- 
tion against them is the ease with which leaves may be removed, and the records 
changed or the leaves lost. This objection is largely removed by the plan of 
having the keys to the books in the sole charge of one official or trusted clerk, 
whois held responsible for any irregularities due to removal of leaves. Where 
there is objection to the general use of loose-leaf records, they may be used 
only on ledgers and other secondary books, the books of original entry being 
bound in the usual way. It argues much for the convenience and safety of 
the system that few cases are on record where a company has discarded 
loose-leaf books after having given them a trial. 

The use of card records is open to much the same objections as the loose- 
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leaf book, and its advantages are of the same kind, but more pronounced 
where adapted to the needs. The use of cards for various purposes is stead- 
ily growing, and in many institutions has entirely displaced books in some 
departments. 

Of course the cash and securities should not be in the keeping of the ones 
who keep the records concerning them. Audits should be made at frequent 
and irregular intervals, and the cash and securities on hand must then agree 
with the amounts called for on the books kept by another. 

However complete and carefully arranged the set of books may be, the 
matter of accuracy and care in their keeping depends upon the men who do 
the work day by day. The books of the trust department ought never, even 
for a day, to be in the charge of novices or incompetents. The best book- 
keepers in the institution ought to be in charge of these books. They ought 
to be well paid and well treated. This is done in most of the best-managed 
institutions. In others there seems to be a lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of such work. The writer knows of an instance in the metropolis of 
the country where an unusually competent and painstaking manager of the 
bookkeeping department was informed that, as his department added nothing 
to the earnings of the company, its expenses must be kept down to the lowest 
possible figure. The shallowness of such an argument is obvious enough. 

The number and kinds of books needed by the trust departinent depend 
upon the size of the company and the character of its business. Trust busi- 
ness necessarily accumulates slowly and usually requires years to reach con- 
siderable proportions. The greater part of the business of the average trust 
company, especially of the small and the new ones, is in the banking depart- 
ment, and what trust records are necessary may often be kept in the general 
ledger. In the following pages will be given descriptions of the books, records 
and forms required by companies doing considerable trust business. Many 
of these are not needed at all by the smaller companies, and often two or 
more of them may be combined in one book. There is such variety of busi- 
ness done by different companies that it is quite impossible to devise sets of 
books applicable to all, and each company is under the necessity of devising 
books suited to its individual needs. To what extent it is desirable to dis- 
count the future in a new company, and to provide at once sets of books in 
anticipation of a large and diversified trust business, will necessarily depend 
upon the individual prospects of the company. 


RELATION OF THE TRUST BOOKS TO THE GENERAL BOOKs. 


It is usual for the trust department (or departments) to keep separate 
records of its own work. For its cash it keeps an account with the banking 
department just as any customer would; and some companies keep bank ac- 
counts for some of their trust funds with other trust companies or banks. Only 
the totals of such accounts appear on the general or individul books of the 
company. For example, if at any time the trust department has on hand 
$300,000 in cash, accumulated or awaiting investment, such sum appears on the 
books of the banking department as a deposit to the credit of the trust de- 
partment. Regarding the details of this deposit the banking department has 
no more to do than with the details of the deposit of any customer. 
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THE TRUST REGISTER. 


When a new trust is taken on by the company, the first book in which 
record needs to be made is the trust register or register of trusts. The pur- 
pose of this book is to give a list of the trusts held by the company, together 
with a concise history of each trust, its conditions, ete. Some companies use 
two or more books for this purpose, keeping trusts received through the pro- 
bate court in one book, and other trusts in another book. Considerable dis- 
cussion on the wisdom of this course was brought out at the meeting of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association at Milwaukee 
in 1901.* The best usage seems to be to have but one trust register in which 
are kept records of all trusts, from whatever source. 

In 1900 a committee was appointed by the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association to print a book of trust company forms. In 
Fig. 1 is given the register of trusts recommended by this committee, with 
sample entries on same. When a trust is received, memorandum of same is 


REGISTER OF TRUSTS. TRUSTS CLoseD | 








VY 





B45 388828 4 
Is 
is 3 


at once made on this register, and the trust is given the next consecutive 
number. By this number it is thereafter known, and its papers and securi- 
ties are filed under that number. This is not only a great convenience when 
the number of trusts becomes large, but is a decided safeguard in filing docu- 
ments. It becomes of special importance, too, when more than one trust is 
held from the same party. The numbers also show the order in which the 
trusts were received and the total number received up to any given date. It 
does not show the number of open trusts, as many may be closed. 

In Fig. 1 the first column is for the number of the trust. The second col- 
umn is for the date when the trust was opened. Care should be exercised here 
—and in all books—to have the year, as well as the month and day, correctly 
and plainly indicated. After the book has been in use for a term of years, 
this becomes of the utmost importance. Young bookkeepers frequently 
overlook this. 

The next column, headed ‘‘name,” is for the name in which the trust 
stands. 

The next column, headed ‘‘ character of trust,” describes briefly the capac- 
ity in which the company is to act, or the general nature of the work under- 
taken by it. 


* Proceedings Trust Company Section American Bankers’ Association, 1901, pp. 22-27. 
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The next column, headed ‘‘source of appointment,” shows whether the 
trust was received by appointment of court, by private agreement, or otherwise. 

These are all the entries that can be made at the time that the trust is 
received. In cases where an inventory, an appraisement and a proof of pub- 
lication are required, the dates when these were attended to are inserted in 
the proper columns. When a trust is closed, entries are made in the next 
columns showing the date when closed, and the authority for such closing. 

It is a convenience to have a special file, called the ‘* disposed of file,”’ for 
trusts which are closed, so that the live trusts can be kept separate. The 
last section of Fig. 1, headed ‘‘trusts closed,” is for use in connection with 
this file. At a convenient time, the papers of closed trusts are placed in 
boxes or envelopes in this file, the package is given a number, which is in- 
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Fig. 2.—The above form is a reduction of the original, which was about 15 inches long by 11 
inches wide, the spave between ** Memoranda” and “ History’ being about 7 inches. 


serted in the last column in the register, and the number of the trust and the 
date of closing are inserted in the columns shown. But some companies do 
not give new numbers to closed trusts, but file same by the original number. 

There should be an alphabetical index to the register of trusts, giving the 
number of each trust and, if desired, the page on the register in which it is 
entered. The regular size of page for this register is 21 by 154 inches. 

It will be seen that this register permits of only a meagre record of the 
facts regarding each trust. It serves as a convenient means of keeping a list 
of trusts and of learning at a glance the proper number to give to each new 
trust. But fuller details regarding the trusts must be written out elsewhere. 
Some companies have such details on a specially-printed page inserted in the 
loose-leaf trust ledger at the beginning of the account of each trust. 

Many companies dispense with the use of this form of trust register 
entirely, and register all trusts in a book devised on quite a different 
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TRUST DEED TRUST NO. 216 
TITLE. me Smithville Eleetrio Traction comay. TOTAL ISSUE $ $00,000,00 


MEMORANDA « - 
The Cleveland Crust Company. SHEET NO. ) rroa 7/3/92 10 


COMP. $ 300,00 RECEIVED July 3, 1902, ACCEPTED BYEXEC COM July 2, 1902, APPROVED BYTRUSTCOM June 15, 1902. 


New Jersey. 


MORTGASE July 1, 1902, EXECUTION July 1, 1902, wns July 1, 1902, 


on” smithville, COUNTY AND STATE Suesex, New Jersey, OTE July 1, 1902. 


OT oni thville. COUNTY AND STATE Suesex, New Jersey. DATE Jury 1, 1902, 
June 20, 1903, 


ms oo 300 MUSE $1000.00 en TOTAL $ 300,000.00 
™ Wew York ™ July 1, 1922, “ Blank Trust Co, 


eee nemaes ™ New York ™ Jan, 1 & July 1. “" Blank Trust Co. 
mre S « 


Franchise, Nine and one-fourth nijes of track, wires, eto, 


house and eight acres @f Bag cor, 8th Ave, and 17th St., and e- 
quipment on same, Car barns and equipment and five acres of land, 
cor, 12th Ave, and SSrd st, 107 cars with motors, etc, 

property per description in deed, All located in Sussex Co,, W.J, 


$30,000. on Power house and adjacent buildings. $40,000, on e- 
quipment, $15,000, on barns and contents, 


$14500,00 down and same amount on July 1 of each year to 192] in- 
clusive, to be paid in trust to the Blank Trust Co. 


Sell property. See trust deed. 


Three-fourths in interest may demand action on part of trustee. See 
trust deed, 


Fig. 3 


plan. In the book, one page (or more, if necessary) is given to each 
trust, the facts regarding the trust being treated at greater or less length, 
as the case in hand may require. The trusts are given the proper con- 
secutive numbers as received, the same as in the brief form of register. 
The pages are either ruled across like an ordinary record book for writing, 
or are entirely blank if they are to be filled in with a book-typewriter. The 
book may be specially printed, but unless loose leaves are used it will not be 
of advantage to have much printing, as the record needed for different classes 
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of trusts varies greatly. In any event the matter to go in the trust register 
should either be dictated by an officer or inserted by an intelligent clerk who 
is thoroughly familiar with the work. 

Fig. 2 shows a page for such a register. The history of the trust may be 
continued on the other side. The page is quadrille-ruled, as a convenience 
in tabulating items when necessary. 

If the trust business is large, the best plan is to use a loose-leaf trust reg- 
ister, with pages specially printed for different classes of trusts that are com- 
mon, and blank pages for others. As each trust is received, the proper kind 
of page is inserted, and the next consecutive number is given to the trust. 
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TRUST CLOSED ph 10, 1902. 
Disposed of File No, I3/ 
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Figs. 3 and 4 shows two different pages for such use; and the page shown 
in Fig. 2 may also be so utilized. 

Fig. 3 gives the front page of a leaf used by a large company for the regis- 
tering of trust deeds. This company uses a book typewriter, with which the 
entries are made, as shown in the figure. The abbreviation ‘‘Comp.” at the 
upper left-hand corner refers to the compensation received by the company 
for its services. Most of the entries are self-explanatory. It will be noticed 
that the memoranda opposite the headings, ‘‘in case of default trustee may ” 
and ‘‘in ease of default bondholders may” are not extended. The utility of 
extended memoranda on such points is doubtful. If action is to be taken in 
such matters, such action should be put in the hands of the attorney of the 
company, and he will not be content with less than a study of the trust deed 
itself. Especially will this be true if there is any question regarding the in- 
terpretation of the instrument. It is a safe rule never to put into the trust 
register any memoranda regarding whose correctness there might be the least 
question. The blank space is much more useful than such a memorandum, 
and capable of less damage. ; 

On the reverse side of the leaf the record is continued with the following 
headings: ‘‘In case of sale,” ‘‘ liability of trustee,” ‘‘sale or exchange,” ‘‘de- 
livery of bonds.” 

Fig.-4 shows a page adapted to record of trusts received through the 
probate court. The first part calls for the same information as in Fig. 1. 
Under the ‘‘list of property in trust,” need be given such property only as 
is not itemized on the trust ledger. Some companies put into the ledger only 
the cash in the trust; others add the securities at the appraised value and 
some at the face value, and some include all the property in the trust, items 
of uncertain or doubtful value being listed at the nominal appraisal of one 
dollar. The last plan is.a safeguard against overlooking any item of the 
trust property. If this plan is followed the list of property in the register 
may be omitted. 

Under the head of ‘‘ memoranda” are entered any special remarks regard- 
ing the terms of the trust, matters to be attended to and, if desired, the 
names of the beneficiaries, regular remittances, etc. The best usage, how- 
ever, is to enter the latter memoranda on a page preceding the account in 
the trust ledger, as will be described later. Indeed, some companies register 
their trusts only on pages (like that shown in Fig. 2, or blank pages) which 
are inserted in the trust ledger, thus keeping all memoranda regarding each 
trust in one place. In such cases a numerical index to trusts must be kept 
in a separate book. 

Under ‘‘ history” should be given a complete record of all essential mat- 
ters in the administration of the trust down to the time of its final disposi- 
tion. The careful keeping of this record is of great convenience and impor- 
tanee. It should contain such matters as important conferences with the 
makers or beneficiaries of the trust, changes in the written agreement, death 
of interested parties, etc. When necessary the history should be continued 
on the reverse side of the leaf. 

For the registering of trusts for which neither of these forms is adapted, 
blank pages should be used, the entries to be dictated by the trust officer or 
other experienced person, It is convenient to have these blank pages ruled 
as in Fig. 2 or Fig. 4. 
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A eonvenient size for these pages for use in a loose-leaf binder is 1534 by 
13% inches. 

Fig. 5 gives the first page and an outline of the other pages of the form 
used by another large company, on a somewhat different plan. This form 


[Page 2] 


[Page 1} | 
| 
TERMS OF THE TRUST AND POWERS 
| 


ESTATE oS itniell A. Pree. ; 


wo. S44 


OF TRUSTEE 


Tue Unton Trust CoMPANY ... 


cease. t L& | O22, sy Pron bite | siiasali 


BENEFICIARIES AND THEIR INTER- 


TRUST CREATED BY Lill of 1 7 
PROPERTY, WHEN AND FROM WHAT 


®. a SOURCE RECEIVED 


TRUST TERMINATES. 9/16] OH, ~ON Lemar, 
EXECUTORY INTERESTS AND EX- 


Mappers Carrngp bition OP ner, PECTANCIES 
; 


ACCOUNT MUST BE FILED Amv fecs 


: Fado He 


COMPENSATION Gee : ahatiate— ; | [Page 4] 


HISTORY 


LEDGER No...3."]... 
WMV, W AKG ATTORNEY. 


is made of card-board, size 514 by 1014 inches, containing eight pages and 
no cover. 

At the top of the second page is the heading ‘‘terms of the trust and powers 
of trustee.” The third page is divided into three equal parts, with the headings 
shown in Fig. 5. The fourth page is headed “history,” and this is to be con- 
tinued as far as necessary on the remaining five pages. These forms are ar- 
ranged in numerical order in specially-prepared files, which contain only the 
live trusts, the forms being removed to a transfer file as each trust is closed 
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and its record completed. This plan is convenient in that when one wishes 
to consult the record of a given trust he may remove the form from the file, 
and have the record in compact and convenient shape without the handling 
of a large book, and without interfering with the work on other trusts. It 
requires care lest a record be lost or misplaced. Where such records are 
used, it is a good plan to have printed forms of receipts, one of which the 
person taking the form signs and puts in the place from which the form is 
removed, thus showing who is responsible for that particular document unti! 
it is replaced. 

Some companies use a probate settlement docket, the standard form of 
which is shown in Fig. 6. The headings and sample entries are self-explana- 
tory. This book is indexed for months, and thus serves as a tickler to show 
settlements due each month on this particular class of trusts. All probate 


PROBATE SETTLEMENT DOCKET. 
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trusts are here entered, so that the book contains a complete record 


settlements of such trusts. 

The use of this docket is of course unnecessary if the large form of 
trust register is adopted, and a suitable general trust register used, as all 
the information here contained, and more, is easily recorded on the register. 
It is of advantage where, for any reason, it is deemed important to keep such 
memoranda regarding probate trusts separate from those of trusts received 
from other sources. 

It should be said that there is great difference in the ways in which various 
companies use their trust registers. Some make the memoranda exceedingly 
brief, depending upon reference to the papers in the trust at frequent inter- 
vals. Others have lengthy entries made, even copying wills and other docu- 
ments in full. In favor of chis practice it is urged that many trusts, espec- 
ially as trustee under wills, may last for twenty or thirty years, during whicl 
time the will itself may become displaced or worn by constant usage. In 
case of the loss of the original paper the verbatim copy becomes invaluable. 

CLAY HERRICK. 


(To be continued.) 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


Persons of little experience in the world may think it strange that a 
man whose character and capacity have been such as were sketched in the 
preceding paper should not succeed in business. Experience, however, shows 
that they do so fail. But that we may understand what is meant by suc- 
cess or failure let us remember that commercial business in this treatise 
is considered in relation to banking. Following this clue, it must be an- 
swered that the successful merchant is simply and essentially one who is 
able, from the beginning to the end, to meet his engagements; to perform 
every obligation he has entered upon, and to close his business career with- 
out being in debt to any man. He may and ought to aim at more, but con- 
sidering the number of persons who fail in this primary condition, this 
must be looked on with no little satisfaction. But if the idea of success 
is to be carried no further than this, the mercantile world will generally 
pronounce it to be inadequate. Every man on entering business aspires 
after something beyond this, otherwise he might as well have remained an 
employee. What he generally aspires after is, at least, a competency—a 
sufficiency over and above his liabilities to support him when old age has 
deprived him of his powers. 

No man could conduct his business with comfort if he were always on 
what may be called “the ragged edge” of this world’s affairs, being barely 
able to pay his debts and nothing more. A captain may at times have to 
sail close to the wind, but if he made a practice of so doing he would un- 
doubtedly lose his ship. There must be a margin if there is to be any 
satisfaction in business; and this margin in the case of a merchant is his 
Capital. Of this a few words require to be said. And the first thing is that 
the capital, so called, must be a man’s own. There is hardly a more dan- 
gerous delusion than for a merchant to talk of “borrowed capital,’ and 
no more dangerous practice than to enter in his balance sheet as “capital” 
money that does not belong to him. Borrowed money is not “capital,” it 
is a liability. No matter though the loan has been arranged for a long 
term, though there may be an apparent certainty of the loan being renewed 
when due, or what is more dangerous, that no period of payment has been 
fixed at all—money borrowed, no matter from whom or under what cir- 
cumstances, is not “capital.” 

Traders sometimes think it does no harm to reckon as capital an amount 
of money which is certain to remain in the business for a considerable 
period. But it does this harm, that a merchant, if he so consider it, will 
incur risks, buy goods, and give credit to a larger amount than he would 
do, if he rigidly thought of this supposed capital as a debt of which pay- 
ment would some day be demanded.* 


*A very common form of the delusion spoken of is apt to arise when a 
partnership is dissolved, and the retiring partner leaves his money to those 


3 
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Capital, then, is what a merchant owns himself, on which no other per- 
son has a claim, the surplus over all liabilities, no matter to whom. 

To ensure success in business, capital must be sufficient; an elementary 
truth, indeed, but capable of a great variety of applications. For example, 
it may be taken as a well established truth, that other things being equal, 
the larger the business the larger the capital needed. But the proviso, other 
things being equal, must be carefully noted. The slower the course of the 
business, the more the capital required to conduct it. The country store 
doing business where payments are only made once a year, requires more 
capital than a town store that sells a good deal for cash, and gives no credit 
for longer than a month. And the cash store, that gives no credit to any- 
body requires pari passu least of all. The business of a saw miller or 
the maker of timber is one that calls for an unusually large capital in pro- 
portion to the annual production; for expenditures go on continuously for 
a whole year before the article is ready for market. At the other end of 
the scale, we find a grain merchant where the article is bought and sold 
on the spot for cash. This consideration, of course, determines the per- 
centage of profit called for. 


CreDIT Does Not SUPPLANT CAPITAL. 


It is argued by some theorists that credit answers every purpose of cap- 
ital. It answers some purposes of capital, for a time, beyond doubt. But 
such theorists are apt to forget that credit must always be paid for, no mat- 
ter in what shape it is taken, whether in goods or in money. And experi- 
ence shows that what is paid for credit in the shape of interest sometimes 
absorbs all that remains of profit, after expenses and losses have been pro- 
vided for. Young men, for example, who buy out the assets of an estab- 
lished firm, paying a small amount down and giving notes for the balance, 
may find that interest absorbs their profit year by year, and renders progress 
impossible. The same thing is likely to happen when a young man is set 
up in business by a wholesale house, he having nothing worth the name in 
the shape of capital. The house sells him a stock of goods, and keeps him 
supplied with what he needs. He is compelled to buy from them, for if 
he buys elsewhere, they can bring his business to a stand. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he invariably pays a high price for everything he orders, which 
high price really represents the interests on his indebtedness, together with 
compensation for the risk run by the supplying house. If a man deter- 
mines to break the chain and get free, bending his energies to effect it by 
a steady course of economy and industry, he may possibly make progress, 
and in time acquire a competency. But if not, he will almost certainly toil on 
through life, and be as poor at the end as he was at the beginning. But 
in a majority of cases he will fail during the process, and if the support- 
ing house fails, he will fail, too. 

As to the approximate amount of capital required for safety, it may be 
roughly estimated as follows: For a storekeeper, a merchant whose busi- 
ness is moderately brisk, about one-fifth or sixth of his annual sales; in 2 
slower style of business, about one-third or fourth. A manufacturer of any 
kind should have at least as much capital as his factory or mill with its 


who remain. The remaining partners are then under constant temptation to 
consider the capital of the house to be as much as before, and to carry on 
business accordingly. From this delusion they sometimes receive a rude 
awakening. 
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plant, water power or machinery have cost together with the price of the land. 
In the case of a saw miller, the value of his limits or timbered lands must 
be added. A merchant in agricultural products, during the season of navi- 
gation, may do a large business on a smaller capital than a merchant in 
any other line of business; for the movement is so quick that he may be 
able repeatedly to turn over his whole capital in a week. To do this, how- 
ever, he must act on the principle of steadily selling as fast as he buys. 

But when navigation is closed in river and canal, a produce merchant 
may find at times that he cannot profitably move his product at all. He 
should therefore have as much capital, at least, as will enable him to meet 
not only the fluctuations of the market, but unfavorable conditions of trade. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it is undoubtedly true that, on entering 
upon business it is not desirable for a firm to have too much capital. If 
they have they will be apt to indulge in an easy-going style of conduct- 
ing business, crediting too much, not collecting sharply, carrying too much 
stock, all of which are bad habits and may lay the foundation of future 
embarrassment. 

If a father is setting up his son in business, the wisest course to pur- 
sue is to give him such an amount of capital only as will necessitate his be- 
ing both industrious and careful. Better he should learn the value of 
money by being occasionally short of it. Better he should learn to be 
economical in personal and business expenses by its being rendered im- 
possible for him to be otherwise. The law of necessity is a wholesome one, 
though many a man has fretted by reason of its pressure. Experience, in 
the majority of cases and in due time, will convince him that it is salutary. 


VALUE OF A GooD BusINESS LOCATION. 


An important element of success in mercantile business is a good stand 
in a proper locality; and, in the case of such a business as dry-goods, a 
well arranged, well lighted, and convenient warehouse or store. 

But, even in the same locality and in the same street there are differ- 
ences in the eligibility of a stand. The chance of obtaining a choice cor- 
ner has not seldom been the making of a business. On the other hand, the 
energy and skill of an able man may be neutralized by a badly lighted store, 
or one placed on the wrong side of the street. 

With regard to the building in which he is to carry on business, a young 
merchant will beware of entering upon a warehouse too large for his means. 
If he makes this mistake, he is in danger of either attempting too large a 
style of business for his capital, and being continually hampered for money, 
or of paying out too much of his profits on rent and taxes. 


THE EXTENSION OF CREDIT. 


But now on the supposition that a merchant who knows his business, 
has secured a warehouse in a good position, that he has a proper amount of 
capital, that with the judgment of a good buyer he has laid in a seasonable 
stock of goods, he will immediately be confronted with the difficult ques- 
tion of giving credit. In all lines of wholesale business, this may be said 
to be the question of questions. It is even so to some extent with a re- 
tailer, especially in a country store. 

The giving of credit in a country where the average of failures is so 
high at times as it is in Canada is so difficult a function to exercise, that, 
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in a large establishment, it is well for one partner to devote his whole 
attention to it. 

In this matter, a few general rules and principles may be indicated as 
the result of experience, some of which are applicable to the wholesale mer- 
chant and some to the retail storekeeper. It may be said, also, by the way, 
that most of them apply to a banker also. 

With regard to the former, the importance of correct information cannot 
be too much emphasized. Get information, and be always on the lookout for 
more; that should be the rule. Day by day, it should be the merchant's 
business to keep his information up to date. The things he knew about his 
customer a year ago may utterly mislead him now. Solvent a year ago and 
doing well, a man may now be losing ground and even unable to pay his 
debts. But while the present condition is important, the past has also to 
be considered. A man’s antecedents are an important element in consider- 
ing whether he is deserving of continued credit or not. Information requires 
sifting, for there are false reports as well as true. The working of a cus- 
tomer’s account will tell him much. Conversation with the customer himself 
will elicit what could not otherwise be learned. The traveller who waits 
upon him will bring information also.7 

It is always desirable for a mercantile house to have a maximum sum 
beyond which they will trust nobody. This maximum will be carefully con- 
sidered in relation to the capital of the house itself, and so regulated that 
the failure of no five or six persons could bring the firm into embarrassment. 
But the bulk of the accounts carried by a firm will be far smaller than this. 
That good old trade maxim, “Divide your risks,’ can never safely be for- 
gotten. A tendency to be watched is for the large customers of a firm to 
drift into a habit of leaning upon the house. Such accounts have a general 
tendency to go on increasing, and their very size makes it difficult to throw 
them off. It is always known in the trade that such and such customers 
are “supply houses” of this firm or that, and the fact of the parties desiring 
to open an account elsewhere raises a suspicion that the supporting firm 
desires to get rid of them. Hence they cannot be got rid of at all; the only 
alternative being, either to bring them to a stop and face a loss, or carry 
them on with a constant endeavor at reduction, which is generally futile. 

In the ordinary run of accounts the amount of credit will vary with the 
means and standing of the customer, a theory which is unquestionably true, 
but which requires a firm hand and watchful oversight to carry out. For 
some customers, when kept strictly within bounds by one house, will en- 
deavor to run up an account with another. A dangerous amount of credit 
may arise when dealings are with a number of houses; each one imagining 
its own line to be judicious, while the whole, collectively, are unreasonable 
in a high degree. The remedy is to keep well informed, and to require 
periodical statements from customers, in addition to which the partner at 
the head of the credit department will find it useful to have statemenis 
rendered him by his clerks in comparative form, showing the progress of 
accounts from month to month, or year to year, indicating the amount of 
a customer’s purchases during these comparative periods. From this it could 
readily be seen whether the account was sufficiently active for the indebted- 
ness. 


7All this will be more fully considered further on. 
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The head of the credit department of a house will also do well to note 
any hints he may receive from his banker. The banker often knows what 
the merchant does not. He deals with other houses in the same trade, and 
has branches in other cities. He may therefore be able to say to a wholesale 
merchant: “You are aware, I suppose, that such a customer of yours is 
running an account with a house in another city?” The banker need not 
violate confidence by going into details. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
But if a hint is not sufficient, a banker may sometimes render an essential 
service by throwing out the paper of that customer. 

The real test as to whether a merchant is crediting judiciously is the 
average percentage of his losses to his sales. Some percentage every mer- 
chant may expect. But in ordinary times this percentage should be so mod- 
erate as to make no serious impairment of profits. Even in times of depres- 
sion, when insolvencies are double or treble the average, the losses ought 
never to be so much as to impair the stability of the house, though they 
make serious inroads into its profits. 

The foregoing observations have reference wholly to dealers in imported 
goods. The dealing in exports, however, is governed by other considerations. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that the exporter of Canadian products, 
partly from the nature of the products themselves, and partly from other 
circumstances, should usually give no credit at all. For how can he keep 
himself informed of the changing position of merchants in a foreign country? 
A partner may die or retire, yet the conservative habits of English houses 
will lead to the name being retained, while the capital may have been with- 
drawn. Even the ratings of firms in reference books may be kept as before, 
although a vital change has taken place in their composition and capital. 

The true position for the Canadian exporter to take is, that if the buyer 
abroad wants credit, he should get it in his own country; an idea which is 
undoubtedly reasonable, and has led to the habit, now general in many lines 
of export trade, of attaching bills of lading to bills of exchange, and requiring 
the bill to be paid before the security is given up. All this will be fully 
considered later.t 

With regard to the credit given by retailers, a distinction must be made 
between those in the city and the country. 

The accounts of respectable families in cities are seldom a source of loss, 
though some householders do occasionally run up tradesmen’s accounts to 
an unreasonable extent. Such accounts, however, seldom give rise to dis- 
countable bills; and if such are presented to a banker he will generally do 
well to decline them. 

But the credit given by country storekeepers to farmers rests on different 


zIt is to be said, however, that the houses in Great Britain with whom our 
timber exporters deal are almost invariably of a high class, both in wealth 
and credit, merchants of long standing and unblemished antecedents, who 
have never failed to meet obligations in the worst of times. Yet it is singular 
how cautiously English bankers speak when asked an opinion of even these. 
Circumstances prove that there is a good reason. A timber merchant in 
England who had maintained a high position through a long course of years 
became embarrassed and stopped payment, with heavy loss to his creditors. 
To the astonishment of them all, his bankers included, it was found that he 
had engaged in reckless speculation in an article that had nothing to do with 
his trade, which speculation going wrong, had resulted in such heavy loss as 
to ruin him. This affair was the occasion of considerable loss to Canadian 
firms who had dealt with him continuously for years. 
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grounds. The farmer has property which can be seen, both real and per- 
sonal, and though often slow, is generally sure. The danger with farmers’ 
accounts is not so much of ultimate loss, as of their degenerating into what 
bankers call “lockups.” A storekeeper with his books full of such accounts 
is apt to become as slow as the farmer himself. His interest account there- 
fore becomes heavy and tends to eat up his profits. He is made also to feel 
in times of pressure that his account is undesirable. In dealing with farmers, 
storekeepers need to be careful to consider whether their customer is owner 
or tenant; and if owner, whether his land is free of encumbrance or not. 
The utmost limit of credit to a farmer should be the amount of one season’s 
supplies. When an account gets beyond this, it should be stopped. No con- 
sideration of ease in getting bank discount should prevail to alter this rule. 


EcoNoMy IN BUSINESS EXPENDITURES. 


This is another condition of success. By this is not meant mere saving 
and cheese-paring. Economy primarily means management, as the derivation 
of the word implies to begin with; careful calculation of what charges can 
be afforded according to the size of the business. The primary charge in a 
mercantile business is the rent of the warehouse. To rent too large a store 
is a serious mistake. But it is poor economy to rent one too small; or that 
is situated on a back street, or is badly lighted, or badly laid out for business. 
Saving of this kind will be far more than offset by loss of customers.§ 

The salaries of clerks, salesmen and travellers is another item of even 
more importance than the other. Here again it is poor economy to employ 
an inferior class of men. Such are apt to injure the business by inefficiency. 
More men, too, are required to do a certain amount of business when they 
are below a proper standard. Three competent men will do as much work 
as four of an inferior class, and while they cost no more in the aggregate, 
they help to build up the business by wise attention to the wants of custom- 
ers. A merchant will do well to have young men about him who are under- 
going training in the methods of the business. This tends to economy, but 
must not be carried too far, as no warehouse or office can be carried on well 
when there are too many juniors in it. 

Closely connected with this matter of employees and making the most of 
their capacity, is that of the treatment of the seniors. Some of these, al- 
though they grow in years, and can be more and more trusted, do not develop 
business capacity. Men of this kind have their value; as they save the 
principal much anxiety, and need no supervision. They can also be useful 
in the training of juniors. They gradually therefore grow up to the position 
of old servants of the house, who have a comfortable salary and are contented 
with it, on whom reliance can be placed and who never aspire to anything 
beyond. It is always good economy to treat such servants well. 

But there are others who develop a capacity for business. Such as these 
not only work, but think. They suggest improvements and economies. They 


§It need scarcely be pointed out that the rent of a store is a charge upon 
the business, even when the premises are owned by the firm. And in an 
adjustment of accounts, or stock-taking, rent should be charged as part of 
the annual expense of business exactly as if it were paid to an outside person, 
Where the business belongs to one person, and he owns the warehouse or 
store, he is deluding himself as to the expense of the business if he omits to 
charge it with rent, and he is of course deceived as to the percentage of 


increase to charge on his goods. 
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calculate how much things cost, and sometimes find out where they can be 
bought cheaper. Such employees as these should be noted and encouraged, 
and sometimes taken in as partners. 

It is thus that the traditions of a house are preserved from generation 
to generation, the firm going on doing service to the community and securing 
wealth for its members, many examples of which may be seen on both sides 
the Atlantic, but especially in Great Britain.|| 


INSURANCE. 


Another item of expenditure and one in which serious mistakes are made 
is that of insurance. This will be fully treated of hereafter. It may, how- 
ever, be noted in this connection that insurance is as reasonable a charge as 
rent and taxes, and if business, as carried on, will not bear the expense of 
insurance, there is something wrong with the business. 


INTEREST AND DISCOUNT. 


Another item of expense which, in some cases, is the most serious of all, 
is interest and discount. Few firms are in a condition to conduct their busi- 
ness without bank loans or discounts at all. But there is a reasonable use 
of bank credit, and an imprudent use. When a wholesale merchant’s line of 
discounted paper averages more than one-fourth of his annual sales, it is 
generally a sign that his credit to customers is too long, or that he does not 
collect sharply, or that he is too easy in renewing. But when, in addition 
to discounted paper, he borrows directly and regularly from his banker, he 
has reason to revise the whole methods of his business. Bank credit to some 
men is a dangerous luxury. Such loans may serve a useful purpose, pro- 
vided they never amount to more than one-fifth of the average line of dis- 
counted paper and that they never extend beyond one or two months. But 
when such loans are required constantly, and exceed the amount above named, 
it is, as a rule, a sure sign that the credit department of the house is loosely 
managed, or that it is carrying too much stock. 

When times of difficulty set in, and the general average of failures rises, 
the pressure will show itself in a tendency to require more of this kind of 
bank credit. But this state of things is best met, not by taking more credit, 
but by curtailing the business. As to the interest account of a merchant in 
agricultural products, it will not amount to more than one-third or one-half 
of one per cent. on the total sales, if the business is as active as an exporter’s 
should be. But should such products be held month after month, in our 
long winters, interest and charges will almost certainly swallow up the profit, 
even of an ordinary rising market. 


||A mistake has sometimes been made by the head of a commercial house 
who has one or more sons growing up, whom he naturally desires to succeed 
him in business. While they are growing up one or more of his employees are 
developing a capacity for management; yet he hesitates to take them into 
partnership, fearing they may displace members of his own family. The result 
often is, that these employees leave the house, enter into business for them- 
selves, and become serious rivals. If the sons prove to have managing capacity, 
the firm may not ultimately be damaged. But if not, the chances are that a 
business founded and maintained by the father may disappear under the 
incapacity of the sons. It is, therefore, wise to keep managing capacity in the 
firm, even if, under such a regime, sons have to become little more than sleep- 
ing partners. The prevailing tendency to convert firms into joint stock com- 
panies affords, however, an easy method of dealing with this state of things. 
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ADVERTISING. 


There are other items of expense, such as advertising, which every mer- 
chant must think out for himself, for no general rules can be laid down, 
except this, that advertising should be in a proper medium, that it should 
be arranged so as to attract attention, and that it should be changed from 
time to time so as not to become monotonous. In the nature of things some 
kinds of business depend more on advertising than others. Those who deal 
in articles that are constantly changing must bring their novelties before the 
public; on the other hand, those who deal in staple goods with a limited 
range of customers, and where the price is a matter of market quotations, 
such as grain, etc., never need to advertise at all. 

But in the general matter of charges and expenses, when they have been 
arranged so as to comport with the size of the business, the thing to be kept 
constantly in view is to get good value for the expenditure, whether of rent, 
salaries, insurance, advertising, or what not. 


PERSONAL DRAWINGS. 


It goes without saying that personal drawings from the firm and personal 
expenditures should be on an economical scale also. This is a matter requir- 
ing careful adjustment where there are two or more partners, and careful 
consideration where there is only one proprietor. The amount to be drawn 
is usually set forth in the deed of partnership and should obviously be on a 
scale that will allow a considerable margin between drawings and profits. 
But in case the amount is for any reason exceeded by one or more partners, 
the amount of the excess should by no means be entered as among the open 
accounts due to the firm. This is a most delusive practice and has not seldom 
been the means of deceiving a firm’s bankers. Right and proper it is between 
partners to keep accounts so as to show how the members of the firm stand 
to each other; but for a firm to enter amongst its available assets sums that 
are due by one member to the rest, and to render an account to a creditor in 
that shape, is a proceeding that borders upon fraud. This practice is partic- 
ularly dangerous when a partner, by arrangement with the other member of 
the firm, is allowed to draw out a considerable sum, possibly to build himself 
a house, or enter on a speculation. The real capital of the firm may be 
largely depleted in this way without its being apparent in their statements. 

In these days of increasing competition where business is apt to assume 
the form of a contest and only the fittest survive, it is essential that the 
principals of a firm shall be constantly on the watch to note new develop- 
ments, new markets, new methods, new economies, new styles of goods, new 
methods of transportation. All the world is rapidly becoming one country, 
and the successful merchant will keep an eye upon whatever is going on that 
bears upon his business. 

In dealing with his customers a merchant will observe the maxim, “Civil- 
ity costs nothing, but is worth a good deal.” Many a merchant spoils his 
trade by a deficiency in this respect. He is impatient, and if his customers 
don’t like the goods he is showing them, he will not take the trouble to show 
them something else. True, a merchant sometimes knows what will suit 2 
customer better than does the customer himself. But it is bad policy to say 
so, or to show that he thinks so. A dry goods merchant should make a practice 
of systematically clearing out all goods that are passé, or becoming so. That 
was another of Mr. Stewart’s cardinal rules. He made a point of having 
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nothing but salable goods on his shelves. But there is a great temptation 
to hang on to stock that has once been bought, and some men constantly do 
it, hoping against hope that it will be sold in ordinary course. It is an un- 
pleasant thing to sell goods at a loss, but it is often true economy in the end. 
The process of weeding will, of course, be carried on by the principal, so as 
to ensure that good plants may not be pulled up with the weeds. 


VALUE OF CAREFUL ACCOUNTING. 


The final element of business success is the keeping of accurate accounts, 
and the systematic balancing of them once a year at least. It has been said 
of many a merchant, but perhaps more frequently of a manufacturer, that 
he does not know what his goods cost, and therefore he is deluding himself 
during the whole time that he is selling them. The only efficient check upon 
this is the careful taking of stock, and periodically balancing of books. In 
stock taking, when goods on hand are written down to what the merchant 
could buy them at for cash, or what he would be willing to give for them; 
when all accounts are put at their collectible value, and written off if they have 
none; and when due allowance has been made for depreciation in fixed prop- 
erty, a merchant will sometimes be astonished to find that he has not made 
half the profit he had anticipated, or perhaps none at all. This being so, he 
will naturally endeavor to ascertain where the leak is, overhauling every 
department of his business for the purpose. He will, after this, buy more 
carefully, sell more closely, economize expenditures, collect more sharply, 
and borrow less money—thus laying a foundation for a satisfactory result 
in future. 

It may be objected to this that many a man has prospered and made a 
competency in Canada who conducted his business by “rule of thumb” and 
never made out a balance-sheet in his life. There have been cases, no doubt, 
where great natural shrewdness and ability in buying and selling have 
brought out such results. But these were exceptions, even in the early days 
of the country. But now that population has increased and competition in- 
creased with it, the “rule of thumb” must perforce give way to the keeping 
of accurate accounts. G.. &., 

Former Gen. Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





New York State Banks.—Showing the aggregate of resources and liabilities of the 
banks of the State of New York, at the close of business on Wednesday, June 7, 1905, as ex- 
hibited by their reports to the Superintendent of Banks: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Loans and discounts, less due | Capital $29,880,700 
TOON CIPOONNE, a5 cccncaseassaces $264,151,489 | Surplus fund 24,681,479 
Liability of directors as makers.. 9,614,800 | Undivided profits ................ 11,461,967 
SR cidiwavadaneseawwnamean 142,061 | Due depositors on demand 350,663,526 
Due from trust companies, | Due to trust companies, banks, 

banks, bankers and brokers.. 48,186,449 bankers and brokers............ 42,506,028 
Real estate 13,342,564 | Due savings banks............... 18,174,862 
Mortgages owned 5,149,859 | Due building and loan associa- 
Stocks and bonds, note «+» 38,111,086 WOE cespricicanesucaamenaucene 593,676 
Specie 33,398,504 | Due the Treasurer of the State 
U.S, legal tender notes and notes of New York 1,891,754 
_of National banks 21,807,108 | Amount not included under any 
Cash items 45,577,506 | of the above heads.............. 958,768 
Assets not included under any Be ene 329 

of the above heads............. 1,331,058 
DORR TOE GIES sna sivas oes scien 605 | 





$480,813,089 $480,813,089 





EVOLUTION OF THE GOLD-EXCHANGE STANDARD. 


The extension of the gold-exchange standard in recent years to countries 
formerly upon a silver basis has been one of the most striking illustrations 
in monetary history of the adaptation to actual conditions and local needs 
of constructive legislation. The adoption of this standard in Java and 
British India was a recognition by law of the evolution of events; but while 
their experience afforded an illuminating example, the adoption of the gold- 
exchange standard in the Philippine Islands, Mexico, and Panama was the 
result of a definite constructive policy based upon the application to existing 
conditions of sound monetary theory. 

The terms “gold-exchange standard” and “limping standard” are to some 
extent interchangeable. If, however, a distinction may be made, it is that 
the limping standard represents a crystallization by law and custom of acci- 
dental conditions which have not always been favorable to the smooth work- 
ing of the system; while the gold-exchange standard represents a monetary 
system consciously constructed upon a sound basis, adapted to conditions and 
fully guarded in its actual operation. 


ORIGIN OF THE LIMPING STANDARD. 


The limping standard came into operation in the countries of the Latin 
Union as a natural result of the wide departure of the relative bullion values 
of silver and gold from the official ratio fixed by the coinage laws. These 
causes were considered by the law-making powers of those countries as 
compelling action to prevent the loss of their gold and their descent to the 
silver basis. It was recognized that gold was the preferred money of modern 
commerce by reason of its large value in small bulk, its facility of trans- 
portation, and its availability for foreign trade and bank reserves. But it 
was recognized from the beginning that none of these countries could well 
afford to part with their entire mass of silver at bullion price, and that the 
attempt to part with it at the price prevailing at any given date would so 
weigh down the market with silver bullion that it could be sold only at a 
still greater loss, if it could be sold at all. Events, rather than deliberate 
choice, forced upon the countries of the Latin Union the continued use of 
their silver coins. 

If the annual gold production of the world had continued nearly stationary 
in the face of a growing demand, as was the case from 1878 to 1888, and the 
countries of the Latin Union had deliberately sought to replace the bulk of 
their silver coinage with gold as in the monetary systems of Great Britain 
and Germany, then indeed, with the expanding demand for gold in the arts, 
“the scramble for gold,” which has been the nightmare of bimetallic dreams, 
might have become a reality. Such an influence was probably more felt 
about the time of the international conference of 1881 than even at a later 
date, although the anxiety then expressed on the subject of the scarcity of 
gold was as exaggerated as were the fears felt after 1850 over the abnormal 
increase of gold. It was at the conference of 1881 that the German delegates 
came forward with the suggestion that Germany would check her sales of 
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old silver bullion, withdraw small gold pieces, and notes of small denomina- 
tions, and break up her large silver coins into smaller pieces... It was of 
especial significance that such proposals should come from Germany, because 
that Government had refused to send delegates to the international conference 
of three years before. It was at the conference of 1881 also that Mr. Broch, 
the delegate of Norway, arguing strongly in favor of the gold standard 
among the civilized countries of the West, declared that the true field for 
silver was to be found,” “not by arbitrarily raising the value of this metal 
in Europe and America, but by encouraging its use in the countries of the 
Orient which still have a preference for it; in that vast Chinese Empire 
scarcely yet opened to Europe, in that immense African Continent, which is 
to-day invaded from all sides, and where trade is still carried on under the 
primitive form of barter, but where it would no doubt be easy to introduce the 
use of silver money.” 

These expressions of Mr. Broch anticipated to some extent the actual 
course of events. The influence of the status quo always imposes itself with 
compelling force upon statesmen, however it may be disregarded by theorists. 
In the case of the countries of the Latin Union and the United States, it 
was not possible, without great loss to the budget and an economic upheaval, 
to substitute gold currency for the silver in use. It was possible to rescue 
the monetary system from disaster by taking under Government control the 
output of silver coins, and thereby withholding the premium offered to 
owners of silver bullion to deluge the country with their product through 
the mints. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Under the pressure of events this theory took form in British India, 


where use is found for nearly $500,000,000 in full legal-tender silver, but 
where all this silver is maintained at a fixed ratio with gold. The British 
Government by the act of 1899 established a gold fund in India and at Lon- 
don, for the purpose of maintaining the parity of the standard silver coin with 
gold. This coin, known as the rupee, contained silver worth originally a 
little less than fifty cents in American money, but it fell gradually to nearly 
the level of silver bullion until 1893. In that year, as the result of the 
report of the Indian Currency Commission, the free coinage of rupees was 
suspended, and the attempt was made to fix their value at sixteen pence, or 
about thirty-two cents in American money. At first the experiment was dif- 
ficult. There was a surplus of rupees, and they poured out in great quantities 
from hoards when it was found that their legal value had been raised above 
their bullion value. The Government, however, persevered in selling exchange 
on India at London at rates as near the new ratio as could be obtained, and 
in receiving rupees at that ratio for public dues. Under ordinary conditions 
these measures would almost of themselves have maintained a limited silver 
coinage at par with the standard. While this result was delayed in India, 


1“International Monetary Conference of 1881,” pp. 29-30. 

?“International Conference of 1881,” p. 45. A similar suggestion had been 
made by Feer Herzog of Switzerland at the Paris conference of 1867: “The 
world is divided in its monetary relation into two considerable and very dis- 
tinct groups: on one side the Western States, where gold tends more and 
more to prevail; on the other, the countries of the extreme East, where silver 
continues to predominate.—‘International Monetary Conference of 1878,” p. 
824, 
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it was so completely achieved by 1899 that in that year the Indian Govern- 
ment felt strong enough to establish a gold reserve and offer to deliver silver 
rupees for gold. The offer was not made at first to pay gold for rupees, but 
it was soon found that the limitation of the coinage had created a demand 
for rupees which drew gold into the Treasury instead of drawing it out. 

After the failure of the last efforts to secure bimetallism by international 
agreement in 1897, the course of exchange between the gold countries and the 
silver countries became still more erratic and disturbing to trade than it 
had previously been. Maximum and minimum quotations for silver bullion 
in the London market were as far apart in 1901 as 29 9/16 pence and 24 15/16 
pence, or a variation of more than fifteen per cent. In 1902 the maximum 
quotation fell to 26 1/16 pence per ounce, and the minimum finally dropped 
in December to 21 11/16 pence per ounce, or about thirty per cent. below the 
maximum of the year 1900.° 


Tue MOVEMENT IN FAVOR OF THE GOLD-EXCHANGE STANDARD. 


It was keenly realized by the financiers and economists of the silver coun- 
tries that their trade was being greatly hampered by these violent fluctua- 
tions. Accordingly, the Government of Mexico took the initiative in the 
autumn of 1902 in seeking the co-operation of the Imperial Government of 
China and the Government of the United States in a new method of steadying 
the exchanges. There was a strong movement in Mexico to adopt the gold 
standard, but it was felt that this could not be done upon the same basis as 
in the richer gold standard countries, because of the importance to Mexico 
of her silver mining interests. Mexico and the United States were the 
largest producers of silver in the world, producing between them two-thirds 
of the world’s entire product. The problem was more important, however, 
to Mexico than to the United States, because silver formed nearly forty per 
cent. of the value of her exports. It was felt, therefore, by Mexican states- 
men, that it was a condition of vital importance in changing to the gold 
standard that steps should be taken to prevent another serious fall in the 
value of silver. 

The method decided upon by the Mexican Government for remedying the 
evils of fluctuating exchange was substantially the adoption of the gold- 
exchange standard. The Government of the Philippine Islands had recently 
requested authority from the Congress of the United States to adopt a def- 
inite gold-exchange system in the Philippines, and official commissions were 
sitting in London and Paris, to consider the adoption of some means of 
steadying exchanges in the British colonies in the Orient and in French Indo- 
China. It was, therefore, with a view to harmony among these nations that 
Mexico asked the co-operation of the United States and China in seeking to 
bring about greater stability of exchange between the moneys of the gold 
standard countries and silver-using countries. The support of the American 
Government was cordially granted, and a commission was appointed to con- 
fer with the powers having important colonial and commercial interests in 
the Orient. The objects of the commission in visiting Europe were to 
explain to the representatives of European powers the benefits of putting 
China upon a gold-exchange standard, and bringing British, French, German, 


3The London price is for “standard silver,’ 0.925 fine, while the New York 
price is for ‘fine silver,” 0.999 fine; so that the equivalents of London prices 
in American currency require other calculations than the reduction of the 
currencies. 
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Russian, and American dependencies in the Orient to a similar coinage basis. 

The result of the American mission was an agreement between represent- 
atives of all the governments visited—those of Great Britain, France, The 
Netherlands, Germany and Russia—which was well expressed by the first 
resolution adopted at London:* 

There was not absolute agreement among the various powers in regard 
to the best means of reaching this result, but in most cases it was agreed 
that the ratio of thirty-two to one should be adopted as the relation between 
the gold standard and the new silver coins. This fundamental resolution 
was an endorsement of the principle of the gold-exchange standard. It re- 
mained to put this resolution in force in as many countries and dependencies 
as circumstances permitted. 


GOLD-EXCHANGE STANDARD IN MEXICO AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Government of the United States took action before the departure 
of the American commission for Europe by enactment of a law for the estab- 
lishment of the gold-exchange standard in the Philippine Islands.° Subse- 
quently, in the summer of 1904, by agreement between the governments of 
the United States and the Republic of Panama, a similar system was estab- 
lished for use in Panama and in the Canal Zone, which was leased to the 
United States.*. Action was not taken by Mexico until near the close of 1904, 
but the gold-exchange standard was put in full operation from May 1, 1905. 
The relative stability of silver during the year 1904 tended to promote stability 
of exchange between Mexico and New York, and made the transition easy 
from the standard of the Mexican silver peso to the new parity of two to one 
in American gold. The mere announcement of the adoption of the gold- 
exchange standard brought exchange down to about 205, and soon after to 
202, or, with due allowance for the costs of shipping gold, substantially to 
the new parity. In the Oriental dependencies of Great Britain and France 
the movement towards a fixed exchange has been somewhat slower, but free 
coinage of silver has been suspended and eventually in both countries the 
silver unit will be given a fixed parity with gold at a ratio of about thirty- 
two to one.® 


In two important particulars the plans adopted for a gold-exchange 


*The appointment of this commission was preceded by an informal con- 
ference in the City of Mexico in March, 1903, between representatives of the 
Mexican Government and three Americans who were invited to Mexico for 
the purpose—Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell University, Mr. Edward 
Brush of Greenwich, Conn., and the writer of the present work. The mem- 
bers of the American commission appointed by President Roosevelt were 
Hugh H. Hanna of Indianapolis; the present writer; and Professor Jenks. 

“That the adoption in silver-using countries of the gold standard on the 
basis of a silver coin of unlimited legal tender, but with a fixed gold value, 
would greatly promote the development of those countries and stimulate the 
trade between those countries and countries already possessing the gold 
standard, besides enlarging the investment opportunities of the world.” 

5 Report of the Commission on International Exchange, 1903, p. 141. 

®Act of March 2, 1903, Vide Report of the Commission on International 
Exchange, 1903, p., 403. 

™Report of the Commission on International Exchange, 1904, pp. 22-26. 

’ Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in an article referring to the Philippine currency 
System, remarks that “it would be an example easy and extremely useful to 
follow in our Indo-China, where we are losing precious time in Oriental dis- 
cussions on this subject, as on many others.’—“Economiste Francais, June 10, 
1905, p. 830. 
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standard in the Philippines, Panama, and Mexico differed from the limping 
system brought about by circumstances in Java, France, British India and 
the United States. These particulars were that the coinage ratio between 
gold and silver was adjusted to the fall in the gold value of silver after 1866, 
and that definite provision was made for keeping the silver coins at parity 
with the gold standard by the offer to sell gold bills of exchange at fixed 
rates for the silver coins. 

The ratio adopted in the Philippines was approximately thirty-two to one 
—a recognition of the fact that silver had fallen in relation to gold fifty 
per cent since the adoption of the ratio of 15% to 1 by France and fifteen to 
one by the United States at the close of the eighteenth century. ‘In recog- 
nizing this fact and in adopting a coin of the same weight as the Mexican 
peso, the new system for the Philippines practically consecrated existing con- 
citions of the value of the coin in use and thereby prevented the disturbance 
of contracts and customary prices which would have occurred if a different 
system had been adopted. The exchange value of the new unit was fixed at 
fifty cents in American gold and the coin was made of approximately the 
same weight and fineness as the Mexican peso—416 grains, nine-tenths fine. 
The adoption of a coinage “ratio” of about thirty-two to one was not intended 
to control the value of silver bullion, but simply to conform to its recent 
price tendencies.® It was necessary, however, to allow some margin for 
changes in the gold price of silver by deliberately fixing the exchange value 
of the new unit at a price above its bullion value at the moment. The 
reasons for such an allowance were set forth elsewhere by the present writer 
as follows:” 


“It is obvious if a coin were adopted which represented the gold pric: 
of silver at a given moment, and silver should afterwards rise in price, the 
silver coins would become more valuable as bullion than as coins. They 
would go to the melting-pot, and the country would be denuded of its cur- 
rency. For this reason a margin of about fifteen per cent. between the bul- 
lion value of the coins and the value given them by law was adopted in the 
Philippines, and has caused no difficulties in the acceptance of the coins at 
their full face value.” 


PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE MEASURE. 


Government control of the quantity of instruments of exchange goes far 
to fix their value if it restrains the quantity within the limits of demand; but 
the effective test of these limits (as we shall see when we come to the dis- 
cussion of paper currency) is the ability of the holder of the currency to 
convert it into the standard at will. Whenever an excess appears in the 
currency of a country, that excess tends to go to other countries where it 
is likely to earn a higher return. The only money which is thus accepted 


*The American Commission of 1903 were careful to explain thus their use 
of the term: “The use of the term ‘ratio’ in this connection is not intended 
to imply that the adoption of a given ratio of weight would in itself fix the 
relation of value between the coins and the gold unit, as is sought by the 
policy of free coinage of two metals. The term is used here simply to define 
the relationship between the weight of the silver coins and the gold unit. It 
is not proposed that the new coins shall depend upon this ratio for their 
value; that value will depend upon the measures taken to maintain the 
coins at par with the gold unit.”—Report of The Commission on International 
Exchange, 1903, p. 25. 

“Putting China on the Gold Standard,” “Wall Street and the Country,” 
p. 193. 
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abroad among commercial nations to-day is gold. A nation, therefore, which 
proposes to maintain its currency at absolute equality with gold must face 
the necessity of furnishing gold on demand for export. This is, perhaps, 
the most vital principle in the maintenance of a gold-exchange standard— 
that while tokens and instruments of credit serve well the purposes of interior 
circulation they must respond to the touchstone of exchangeability with gold 
to meet demands abroad. 

Inasmuch, however, as the demand for gold is a demand for the use of 
the metal in other countries rather than at home, such a demand will be 
effectively met by furnishing the gold at the points where it is intended to 
be delivered. What has been done by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands is to establish a gold fund in New York, against which drafts can 
be delivered entitling the holder to gold at New York. It was a similar 
policy which was adopted by the Government of Mexico in establishing its 
monetary system upon stable foundations. It was a similar policy which was 
recommended to the Government of China as a means of securing the gold 
standard. If gold funds are kept at the leading financial centres—London, 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and New York—drafts can be sold upon these 
funds whenever there is a demand for gold for making payments abroad. 

There is one essential condition to the successful operation of the system. 
This is that whenever drafts are sold for local currency the local currency 
paid for them shall be locked up and withdrawn from circulation. This 
operates to reduce the redundancy of the currency at home, to stiffen rates 
of interest, and ultimately to influence the prices of commodities in a down- 
ward direction. Hence the new system will operate under this arrangement 
with the same automatic precision in regulating the volume of the currency 
as in a country with a gold currency, like Great Britain, where the exporta- 
tion of gold reduces the volume of the circulation, and by making money 
scarce reacts upon the rates of interest. When these operations have pro- 
duced their effect and there comes later a renewed demand for currency at 
home, that demand can be met by the deposit of gold in the reserves at the 
leading centres, thus replenishing the stocks reduced by the previous demands 
and releasing local currency to meet the demands for increased circulation. 
This is substantially the plan which has been in successful operation in 
British India, where rupees are paid out at a fixed rate for the gold coin 
of Great Britain. 

Thus far the experience of the Philippines, Panama, and British India 
has attested the soundness of these principles by their successful operation. 
In the Philippines laws of a somewhat vigorous character were required to 
overcome the tendency of “Gresham’s law,” to keep in use the currency 
issued on a silver basis,“ but as soon as the new currency had obtained a 
firm footing its advantages over the previous fluctuating standard were 
generally recognized. Any holder of the new currency was authorized to 
exchange it for drafts on the gold funds of the Philippine Government in 
New York at a charge of three-quarters of one per cent. for demand drafts 
and one and one-eighth per cent. for telegraphic transfers.“ Parity was thus 
fully maintained, and the Philippine Government was able to report to 


——e 


“Vide Act No. 1045 of the Philippine Commission, “Report of The Com- 
mission on International Exchange,” 1904, page. 308. 

* Act No. 938 of the Philippine Commission, “Report of The Commission on 
International Exchange,” 1903, p. 409. 
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Washington that the gold standard met the approval of the entire public 
and that business conditions were much improved.” 

In British India, where the experiment of maintaining parity seemed most 
doubtful, because of the necessity of maintaining the value of $500,000,000 
in silver at the artificial ratio of about twenty-four to one, the embarrass- 
ments the Government has suffered have come from the growing demand 
for silver coins rather than from pressure on the gold reserve. The sum 
specially set aside as a gold reserve fund increased from £3,810,730 on 
March 31, 1903, to £6,382,200 in 1904, and to £10,984,000 in 1905. So remote 
is the probability of demands upon it that it has been invested in consols and 
other Government loans; for, in addition to this distinctive fund, there is a 
further accumulation of gold in the “currency reserve” amounting to £10, 
494,556 ($51,160,000), available for the purchase of silver for further coinage." 
So heavy have been the demands for silver rupees, under the stimulus of 
large crops, railway extension, and the inflow of foreign capital, that meas- 
ures were taken in 1904 to anticipate the demand by accumulating silver 
bullion at the mints in advance of the tender of gold.” 


PROSPECTS OF INTRODUCING THE PLAN INTO CHINA. 


To confer upon China the benefits of a similar system was one of the 
chief objects of the American and Mexican commissions in their confer- 
ences with European powers in 1903. In dealing with the subject they acted 
at the invitation of the Chinese Imperial Government and without seeking to 
derogate in any degree from the political independence of China—any more 
than Belgium reflected upon the independence of France in proposing the 
conferences which brought about the Latin Union in 1865.% The difficulties 
in China were great, growing out of the absence of any uniform monetary 
system (or even the use of coined money in certain parts of China), the lack 
of power of the Imperial Government over the viceroys, and at first the 
opposition of powerful banking interests. Much was done to overcome 
these obstacles by Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, who was in China during most 
of the year 1904 as a representative of the American Commission on Inter- 
national Exchange. High officials, including the most progressive of the vice- 
roys, were convinced of the wisdom of the proposed plan. Foreign business 
and banking interests, at one time skeptical, were won over, and there 
appears no doubt that China will eventually abandon her isolation as the 
only important country which is not upon a gold basis, and will follow her 
Oriental neighbors into the ranks of gold-exchange countries.” 

CHARLES A. CONANT. 


%3 Despatch of Civil Governor, October 30, 1904, “Report of Commission on 
International Exchange, 1904, p, 297. 

4 “Report of the Commission on International Exchange,” 1904, p. 497. 

% London “Economist” (June 3, 1905), LXIII, p. 909. 

1% Ante, Bk. III, ch. II. There were at first some misapprehensions on this 
point in China, but they were largely dissipated by the American Commis- 
sioner. Vide also the memorial of the Chinese Minister to Russia.—‘‘Report 
of the Commission on International Exchange,” 1904, p. 190. 

“The United States Consul at Amoy, George E. Anderson, after a careful 
review of the difficulties of establishing a gold-exchange standard in China 
and providing for a gold reserve fund, concludes his report with the declara- 
tion, “that the business interests of China can find the means to properly 
establish it when once they go at the problem in earnest, I have not the least 
doubt.”—U. S. Consular Reports (June, 1905). 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘“‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR OF CHECK—WHEN INSUFFICIENT. 
New York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, December, 1904. 
THE STATE BANK vs. Morris WEIss, et al. 


The defendant received three checks in payment of goods drawn upon a 
branch of the plaintiff's bank. The following day the defendant deposited 
the checks in the Corn Exchange Bank, which presented them through the 
clearing house, where they were credited to the Corn Exchange Bank and 
debited to the plaintiff. The checks turned out to be worthless. 

Held, though the recognition of the checks at the clearing house was merely 
an assumption of their genuineness, subject to future examination, and the 
arrival of the checks at the plaintiff’s branch bank was their first presenta- 
tion for payment, yet a check is a bill of exchange payable on demand and 
a drawee is deemed to have accepted the same if he do not return it within 
twenty-four hours after its delivery for acceptance as provided by the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, §§ 321, 325. As plaintiff failed to show dili- 
gence in giving proper notice of dishonor, judgment for the defendants 
should be affirmed. 


MACLEAN, J.: It is alleged in the complaint that “the defendants are 
indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of $65.10 for money had and received 
* * * said indebtedness dating from July 5, 1904.” It is in the testimony 
that on July 4 the defendant received, with orders for goods, three checks, 
aggregating as above, dated July 5, and drawn upon the Brownsville branch 
of the plaintiff, that the defendants deposited the next morning the checks 
in the Corn Exchange Bank, which presented them through the clearing- 
house where they were paid, i. e., entered in the lists and allowed in the 
settlement by credit to the Corn Exchange Bank and debit to the plaintiff, 
which passed their amount to the favor of the defendants’ account. In 
answer to inquiry made about five o’clock that afternoon one of the de- 
fendants was told by the manager of the Corn Exchange Bank that the 
checks were all right. That same evening the defendants delivered the 
goods ordered to the person who had drawn and brought them the checks. 
As it turned out the checks were worthless, for when brought by the mes- 
senger from the clearing-house to the branch upon which they were drawn 
it was found the drawer had and had had no account therein. 

The recognition accorded the checks at the clearing-house was upon the 
assumption of their genuineness, which their production there imparted. 
The arrival of the checks at the branch is to be taken as their first pre- 
sentation for payment or dishonor, for it is not to be supposed that the 
accountant and messengers attending the morning session at the clearing- 
house are equipped for more than comparisons and verifications of lists 
and balances. Payment there was made without presentation and accepted 
subject to future examination of the paper. In the case, however, of com- 
mercial paper being paid without previous inspection, it is, no doubt, the 
duty of the party paying to use due diligence in making the inspection as 
soon as it has the opportunity, and in giving notice of forgery or other 
infirmity if such be discovered; and if by its failure so to do the party 


{ 
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receiving is prejudiced, such negligence is a good answer to a claim for 
restitution. (Allen vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 12.) 

Does the evidence in the case show diligence in giving the required 
notice? A demand is alleged in the complaint, but no proof of one is adduced 
other than bringing action July 11. From a remark volunteered by an of- 
ficial while a witness on the stand it appears that such paper is to be re- 
turned the same day it goes through the clearing-house, presumably the 
banker’s day ending at three o’clock, or, in this case, a couple of hours 
before the defendants were told the checks were all right; longer still be- 
fore they delivered their goods. Apart from clearing-house rules and cus- 
toms mentioned and made much of in the briefs, though not in proof, a 
check is regarded by law in this State as a bill of exchange payable on de- 
mand, and there is no evidence in the case to take it out of the rule that 
a drawee will be deemed to have accepted a bill which he does not return 
within twenty-four hours after its delivery for acceptance. (Neg. Insts. 
Law, §§ 321, 325.) Failure of, proof that it had exercised the diligence re- 
quired of it lost the plaintiff its case below, and is likewise fatal to its appeal. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


INSOLVENT BANK—PAYMENT OF DEPOSITORS—PREFERENCE—IOWA 
STATUTE. 


Supreme Court of Iowa, April 5, 1905. 
STATE, ex rel. CARROLL, Auditor, vs. ConNING STATE SAVINGS BANK, et al. 


Under the statute of Iowa the depositors of an insolvent bank are entitled to 
payment in full before other creditors are allowed to share in the general 
assets. 


The Corning State Bank became insolvent and was placed in the hands 
of a Receiver for a settlement of its business. Having reduced the assets 
of the bank in part to money, the Receiver applied to the district court 
for instructions as to his powers and duties in making a dividend or par- 
tial payment to the creditors. In this application the Receiver showed to 
the Court that from the general assets of the bank there would be realized 
not to exceed about forty to fifty per cent. of the indebtedness owing to 
depositors, or twenty to thirty per cent. of the total indebedness to credi- 
tors of all classes. The estimate thus made does not include the amount 
likely to be realized from the statutory assessment upon stockholders. 

WEAVER, J.: The record presents but one question for our considera- 
tion: Does the statute require that depositors be first paid in full before 
other creditors are entitled to share in the general assets of the insolvent 
bank? The statute provides that whenever the Auditor of State becomes 
satisfied of the insolvency of a bank, or believes that the interests of credi- 
tors require that it be closed, he may by proper proceedings in the district 
court procure the appointment of a “Receiver for such bank and its affairs 
shail be wound up under the direction of the court, and the assets thereof 
ratably distributed among the creditors thereof giving preference in pay 
ment to depositors.” (Code, § 1877.) In case a deficiency still remains, 
a ratable assessment may be made upon the stockholders not to exceed an 
amount equal to their respective holdings of shares, and the sum so realized 
shall be distributed equally among all the creditors in proportion to the 
several sums due them. (Code, §§ 1878-1883.) 

We regard it as very clear that the statute will admit of no other con- 
struction than the one placed upon it by the trial court. Counsel for ap- 
pellant have with much thoroughness digested the history of bank leszis- 
lation in this State and the development of the statutory provisions now 
in force, and therefrom draw the conclusion that the controlling idea of 
the Legislature in the chapter now under discussion was to secure ratable 
equality to all creditors in the distribution of the assets of an insolvent 
bank. 

It is frankly conceded that from the standpoint of counsel the provision 
for “giving preference in payment to depositors” is not easy of interpre 
tation, and to avoid its apparent effect two theories are presented. It i8 
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said that the clause in question is so repugnant to other provisions, and 
so cut of harmony with the general spirit and purpose of the statute, we 
are at liberty to disregard it as surplusage and void; or we may allow it 
force and effect by giving depositors preference in time of payment, while 
preserving ratable equality among all creditors in the final settlement. 

For the court to adopt the first suggestion and read out of the statute 
the provision giving preference to depositors, or deprive it of any force or 
meaning in directing the settlement of the affairs of an insolvent bank, 
would be radical judicial legislation and an unwarranted assumption of 
power. That the Legislature has power to provide for preferences in the 
settlement of insolvent estates has been too long and too well settled to 
admit of question or to call for citation of authorities. 

The alternative suggestion that the preference given by the staute has 
reference only to the time is ingenious, but not convincing. Such a prefer- 
ence would be an idle ceremony. Before any dividend or distribution can 
be made, the Receiver must have money on hand applicable to that pur- 
pose, and, if ratable equality to all creditors is the rule, preference in time 
of payment would affect nothing more than the order in which the credi- 
tors may approach the Receiver’s desk and receive their respective divi- 
dends. Counsel’s suggestion that the court may make payments to deposi- 
tors from time to time and thereafter equalize the distribution with other 
creditors upon the final settlement, is impracticable. No court or Receiver 
who is bound by law to make an equal and ratable distribution to all cred- 
itors can safely or properly apply the funds on hand to the payment of a 
part of the creditors, and depend on the future and its developments for 
other funds with which to satisfy the lawful claims of others who are en- 
titled to equal consideration. Nor is there anything in the language of 
the statute itself which requires us to give it such a forced and unnatural 
interpretation. 

In may be conceded that, standing alone, the provision for ratable dis- 
tribution among the creditors of the bank would require that all creditors 
be placed on an equality, each receiving as much as the other, in propor- 
tion to the amount of his approved claim. But a “ratable distribution of 
the assets among creditors, giving preference in payment to depositors,” 
is an altogether different proposition. Under the unqualified provision first 
mentioned, all creditors are placed in a single class; but under the statute 
as it stands they are separated into two classes, one of which is given 
preference over the other in the distribution of the assets. The distribu- 
tion is still “ratable,” although the classes may participate only in a stated 
order of priority. A ratable distribution is one which is made at propor- 
tionate rates (see ‘ratable,” Webster’s International Dictionary), and, if 
each creditor received his due proportion of the funds applicable to the 
claims of his class, the letter and spirit of the statute are observed. In 
other words, if the creditors of a bank are by law separated into classes, 
a proportionate distribution made to the members of the several classes in 
the order of their established priority until the funds applicable thereto 
are exhausted, or all claims are fully met, is, in a just and appropriate 
sense, “ratable,” and such, we think, is the manifest legislative meaning 
and intent in the statute under consideration. 

Nor can we admit the justice of counsel’s contention that the prefer- 
ence here recognized is opposed to the principles of justice or of sound 
public policy. The banks serve as a means by which the comparatively 
small individual earnings and savings of the people generally are drawn 
and massed together in large aggregate sums or amounts which we call 
“deposits.” Upon these deposits not only the banks themselves, but busi- 
hess enterprises of every kind, are largely dependent for success. Any- 
thing which tends to strengthen public confidence in banks and assures the 
depositors of the safety of their money is a matter of general public bene- 
fit, while anything which engenders distrust or alarm and causes a with- 
holding or withdrawal of deposits is a public injury. It is therefore en- 
tirely fitting that in authorizing the organization of banks the law should 
at once provide for the protection of depositors, and for the protection of 
public interests, by giving preference to the claims of those without whose 
co-operation modern banking would be impossible. 

We have not thought it necessary to go into any discussion of the 
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authorities. The question is one of the construction of a statute of our 
own State, the terms of which are not in the least uncertain or ambiguous. 
We are satisfied that the ruling appealed from gives force and validity to 
the act in accordance with the legislative intent. 


TRANSFER OF STOCK OF LIQUIDATING BANK—REGISTRATION OF 
TRANSFER. 


Supreme Court of Washington, May 15, 1905. 
Muir vs. CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF FAIRHAVEN. 


Where stock of a National bank in voluntary liquidation is transferred, the 
transferee, while he has such rights as an equitable owner may have in 
the management of the trust, has no right to have the transfer entered on 
the books of the bank. 


This action was brought for the purpose of obtaining an order against 
the defendant requiring it to transfer to plaintiff six shares of its stock 
on the books of the corporation, and to issue to plaintiff in his own name 
a certificate therefor in lieu of a certificate purchased from a former stock- 
holder of record. The defendant appeared in the action, and filed a motion 
to strike certain words and make a more specific statement of some of the 
allegations of the complaint. These motions were denied, and thereupon a 
demurrer to the complaint was filed, which was also denied. Defendant 
thereupon filed an answer, denying certain allegations in the complaint, and 
alleging as an affirmative defense, in substance, that the defendant, since 
January 10, 1900, has been a National banking corporation existing under 
the laws of the United States; that, prior to the commencement of this ac- 
tion, defendant, being solvent, went into voluntary liquidation under the 
provisions of sections 5,200 and 5,221, Rev. St. U. S. [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 
p. 3,503]. The plaintiff demurred to this answer, and the demurrer was 
sustained. The defendant declined to plead further, and a judgment was 
entered as prayed for in the complaint. The defendant appealed. 

Mount, C. J.: The motions to strike and make more definite are of no 
particular moment in the case, and we shall not notice them further, but 
will pass to the main question, which is, may a National bank in process 
of voluntary liquidation be compelled to make transfers of stock on its 
books and issue certificates thereof to new subscribers? 

For a better understanding of the question, we may state that the plead- 
ings show that the appellant was organized as a National bank on January 
10, 1900. On August 7, 1901, at a meeting of the stockholders, at which 
meeting the whole stock of the bank was represented, it was resolved by 
a vote of all the stock that the corporation be placed in voluntary liquida- 
tion, to take effect August 26, 1901, under the provisions of section 5,220 
et seq. of the United States Revised Statutes. The proceedings were there- 
upon certified and reported to the Comptroller of the Currency of the Uni- 
ted States. Thereafter, on August 11, 1903, respondent purchased from one 
of the stockholders six shares of the capital stock of said corporation, and 
received a certificate therefor duly indorsed. Said certificate was thereupon 
presented to the Cashier of said bank for transfer upon the books of the 
corporation. Such transfer was refused. 

It is admitted, also, that the corporation is solvent, and that the six 
shares are worth at least $300. It has frequently been held that a National 
bank in voluntary liquidation is not thereby dissolved as a corporation, but 
may sue and be sued by name for the purpose of winding up its business 
(National Bank vs. Insurance Co., 104 U. S. 54; Rosenblatt vs. Johnston, 
104 U. S. 462; Bank of Bethel vs. Pahquioque Bank, 14 Wall. 383; Chemical 
Bank vs. Hartford Deposit Co., 161 U. S. 1.) 

The decisions go no further than to hold that the corporation continues 
for the purpose of liquidation and winding up its business. No decision 
has been called to our attentoon, and after careful search we have found 
none, which holds that the stock of a corporation in liquidation, either 
voluntary or involuntary, may be the subject of traffic and transfer from 
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one to another upon the books of a corporation after it ceases to do busi- 
ness in the usual way. On the other hand, the United States statutes (sec- 
tion 5,220, Rev. St.), referring to National banks, provides: “Any associa- 
tion may go into liquidation and be closed by a vote of its stockholders 
owning two-thirds of its stock.” The words ‘“‘and be closed” seem to in- 
dicate a conclusion of its business as a going concern. Thereafter it may 
transact only such business as is necessary or proper in the settlement and 
winding up of its affairs. The corporation, of course, continues, under the 
decisions above cited, for such purpose, but for such purpose only. The 
closing of the business of the corporation for the purposes for which it was 
organized, while not a dissolution of the corporation, is in substance a dis- 
solution of its powers to transact new business. The only power left to 
it is the power to collect its dues and pay its debts, and to distribute rat- 
ably among its stockholders the balance after the debts are paid. The 
rights and liabilities of the stockholders of the bank are fixed at the date 
when the bank goes into liquidation, and a stockholder may not thereafter 
transfer his stock and avoid liability thereon. (Bowden vs. Johnson, 107 
U. S. 251; Schrader vs. Bank, 133 U. S. 67; Irons vs. Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank [C. C.] 17 Fed. 308; Crease vs. Babcock, 23 Pick. 334.) 

If the power of the bank, after voluntary liquidation begins, is limited 
to final settlement and winding up of its affairs, it seems to follow that 
no new stock may be issued pending such settlement. The act of issuing 
new stock or new and original certificates of stock would upon its face 
seem to contradict the fact that the corporation was in process of liquida- 
tion or of dissolution, and would indicate that the corporation was an ac- 
tive, going concern. 

The policy of the statute is certainly opposed to the issuance of new 
certificates of stock pending the dissolution of the corporation, or of any 
act which would belie the true condition of the corporation, and which is 
not necessary or proper in the final settlement and winding up of the affairs 
of the corporation. 

A stockholder may no doubt transfer and sell his stock in a banking 
corporation in process of liquidation, and the purchaser may acquire all 
the rights of such stockholder in and to the assets of the corporation. It 
is said: “* * * An assignment or transfer of stock by a stockholder af- 
ter the dissolution of the corporation is merely an equitable assignment 
of his interest in the assets of the concern as it may appear upon the set- 
tlement.” (Cook on Corporations [5th Ed.] § 641; James vs. Woodruff, 
10 Paige, 541; Richards vs. Attleborough Nat. Bank, 148 Mass, 187.) 

The last case cited above is in point upon the facts in this case, and 
holds in accord with the claim of appeilant. It was there said: 

“The reasons for making the stock, as such, transferable, and allowing 
the purchaser by virtue of his purchase to become a member of the cor- 
poration, cease to exist when there is no profit to be made, no business to 
be done, and when the property of the bank and its liabilities are fixed, and 
nothing remains but the adjustment of these. Whether the liquidation of 
the affairs of the bank be voluntary or involuntary, or whether it proceeds 
under the authority given to continue the bank in existence in order to 
close its affairs, it is necessarily implied that the respective rights, not 
only of the creditors and debtors of the bank, but of the stockholders, are 
to be determined as of the time when it commences. Indeed, were the 
stock, as such, to continue transferable, serious embarrassments would 
arise. Where stock is sold in the ordinary course of business, and so trans- 
ferred, it is not important to the purchaser whether the bank has or has 
hot claims against the stockholder so transferring stock. But when the 
bank is in liquidation, and when all to which the stockholder is entitled 
IS his proportion of the assets, the claims which the bank may hold against 
him are a proper offset to those which he may hold against it by virtue 
of his ownership of stock. He cannot, therefore, place another in the posi- 
ton of a stockholder, even if he may invest him with such rights which 
he himself equitably may have. * * * Where a bank is in liquidation, 
the liability of the stockholder for the debts of the corporation has been 
xed. If there is a debt due from the bank, he cannot transfer to any one 
else his liability to pay that debt, so as to affect the creditor or subject 
him, in seeking such remedies as he may have against the stockholders, 
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to any examination beyond the list of those who were so when the liquida- 
tion commenced. No further debts can be contracted thereafter, nor any 
transaction made except such as may result by implication from the duty 
of closing up its affairs. While the embarrassments that would arise from 
holding the stock of a bank transferable after it has once gone into liquida- 
tion are manifest, no reason incidental thereto exists why such stock should 
continue transferable.” 

While the respondent in this case is the equitable owner of the fund 
which will result to the stock after the final settlement of the affairs of 
the bank, and while he has such rights as an equitable owner may have 
in the management of the trust, yet we think he has no right to be regis- 
tered as a stockholder in the corporation and have a new certificate of stock 
issued to him. The’ notice which was given to the Cashier or liquidating 
agent by presenting the six shares properly indorsed is no doubt sufficient 
to put the corporation on notice that respondent is entitled to his distribu- 
tive share of the trust funds to be disbursed to the stockholders when final 
settlement is made, and would, if the bank were a going concern, entitle 
him to be registered as a stockholder and receive a certificate to that ef- 
fect. But when the bank pleads that it is in process of liquidation under 
the law, this is a defense to a demand for a certificate of stock. It was 
therefore error to sustain the demurrer to the affirmative answer. 

The order appealed from is reversed, and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings in accordance with this opinion. 

Dunbar, Fullerton, and Hadley, JJ., concur. 





CHECK GIVEN AS PAYMENT IN FULL—EFFECT OF. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, April 12, 1905. 
Lois RICHARDSON vs. JULIAN D. TAytor, Administrator. 


Shortly after the death of the defendant’s intestate the plaintiff presented he 
claim to the defendant, and after the latter’s appointment as administra 
he sent the plaintiff a check for the sum of $100 inclosed in a letter of 
following tenor: “If you choose to accept the inclosed check in satisfaction 
of all demands against my father’s estate, will you please sign and return 
to me the accompanying receipt? If not, please return the check.” The 
plaintiff received this letter and the inclosed check, and retained the check, 
later obtaining the money thereon, but she did not sign and return the 


receipt. 

Held, that the plaintiff, having accepted the check upon the condition clearly 
stated, she received it in full satisfaction of all demands that she had 
against the decedent’s estate. 


This was an action against the defendant, as administrator of his father’s 
estate, to recover for services rendered to the intestate. 

Shortly after the death of the defendant’s intestate the plaintiff pre- 
sented her claim to the defendant, and on June 5, 1902, after the defen- 
dant’s appointment as administrator, he sent the plaintiff a check for the 
sum of $100, inclosed in a letter of the following tenor: ‘Miss Lois Richard- 
son: If you choose to accept the inclosed check in satisfaction of all de- 
mands against my father’s estate will you please sign and return to me 
the accompanying receipt. It not, please return the check.” 

The accompany receipt was as follows: “Received from J. D. Taylor, 
adm., one hundred dollars in full satisfaction of all claims against the es- 
tate of Daniel Taylor, deceased.” 

The plaintiff received this letter and the inclosed check, and retained the 
check, later obtaining the money thereon, but she did not sign and return 
the receipt. Subsequently she commenced this suit, giving credit for this 
payment upon account. At the trial the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed. 

WISwWELL, C. J.: Irrespective of the merits of the plaintiff’s original 
claim, we are of the opinion that the verdict was clearly wrong, and that 
the plaintiff cannot maintain this action because of the acceptance by her 
of this payment of $100 under the terms and conditions made by the de 
fendant, and clearly stated in the letter in which the check was inclosed. 
“If an offer of money is made to one upon certain terms and conditions, 
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and the party to whom it is offered takes the money, though without words 
of assent, the acceptance is an assent de facto, and he is bound by it. The 
acceptance of the money involves the acceptance of the condition. Under 
such circumstances the assent of the creditor to the terms proposed by the 
debtor will be implied, and no words of protest even can affect this re- 
sult.” (Anderson vs. Standard Granite Company, 92 Me. 429.) 

The letter from the defendant to the plaintiff clearly expressed the terms 
and conditions upon which the check for $100 was sent her. If she chose 
to accept it, it was to be “in satisfaction of all demands” against his father’s 
estate; if she did not choose to accept it in full satisfaction, she was to re- 
turn the check. The defendant had the right to impose the terms upon 
which this payment should be accepted, if accepted at all. He did impose 
terms in language clear and emphatic, and as to the meaning of which there 
was no opportunity for doubt upon the part of the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
accepted the check upon these terms. She therefore took it in full satis- 
faction of all demands that she had against the decedent’s estate. 

Motion sustained. New trial granted. 


NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK—WHEN PAYMENT TO BANK DOES NOT 
DISCHARGE MAKER. 


Supreme Ccurt of Arkansas, April 22, 1905. 
STATE NATIONAL BANK OF St. Louis vs. J. J. Hyatt & Co. 


The fact that a note is made payable at a particular bank does not of itself 
make the bank the agent of the holder to receive payment, and payment to 
the bank, where it does not have possession of the instrument or authority 
to collect it, does not discharge the maker. 


This was an action upon a promissory note in the following form: 
“$1435.85. Nashville, Ark., Nov. 5, 1902. Three months after date, for 
value received, we promise to pay to the order of Howard County Bank, 
Fourteen Hundred Thirty-five and 85/100 Dollars, at Howard County Bank, 
with interest at maturity at the rate of ten per cent. per annum until paid. 
[Signed] J. J. Hyatt & Co.” 

Afterwards, on December 31, 1902, the Howard County Bank borrowed 
$20,000 from the State National Bank, of St. Louis, Mo., and to secure said 
loan the Howard County Bank on the same day transferred to the State 
National Bank, along with other notes, the note of J. J. Hyatt & Co., above 
described. Hyatt & Co. were not notified of this transfer by either bank, 
and, supposing that the note was still held by the Howard County Bank, 
they, on February 6, two days before the expiration of the days of grace 
allowed in the payment of notes, sent the following written request to the 
bank, to wit: ‘Please charge our account with our note for $1400 and in- 
terest and send note to us and oblige.” 

At the time this order was sent to the bank by Hyatt & Co. they had 
funds on deposit there more than sufficient to pay the note. The bank 
charged the amount of the note to their account as directed, and indorsed 
on the order the words, “Paid 2/6/1903.” The note was at that time in 
St. Louis, and was not returned to Hyatt & Co., as requested by them; but 
they supposed that it would be returned at the end of the month with the 
monthly statement of their account, which the bank usually sent them, and 
therefore made no inquiry about it. The bank failed on February 12, 1903, 
and did no business after that date. It was totally insolvent, and its as- 
sets were placed in the hands of a Receiver, and Hyatt & Co. have received 
nothing from the bank or Receiver since it failed. 

Afterwards the State National Bank of St. Louis brought this action 
against Hyatt & Co. to recover the amount of the note held by that bank 
as collateral security for the debt due it by the Howard County Bank. The 
St. Louis bank alleged that the note was taken and received by it from 
the Howard County Bank in the usual course of business, and for value, 
before maturity, and without notice of any defense either in law or equity. 
The defendants appeared, and set up as a defense to the action that 
the note was payable at the Howard County Bank; that defendants 
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had no notice of the transfer thereof to the plaintiff; and that defendants, 
on February 6, paid the amount of the note to the Howard County Bank, 
which, under the circumstances, had authority to receive it; and that on 
account of the negligence of the plaintiff in failing to present the note for 
payment the amount paid by defendants to the bank in satisfaction of the 
note was lost by the failure of the bank. 

Rippick, J. (omitting part of the opinion): This is an action by the 
holder of a negotiable promissory note, to whom the note had been trans- 
ferred for value in the usual course of business, against the maker to re- 
cover the amount of the note. 

The first contention on the part of the defendants is that, as the note 
was made payable at the Howard County Bank, and as defendants, without 
notice of the transfer, delivered the money to the bank at the place of pay- 
ment, and it was lost by reason of the failure of the plaintiff to present 
the note for payment, the loss should fall upon the plaintiff, who failed to 
present the note. There is an authority for this contention in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Scott in the case of Pryor vs. Wright, 14 Ark. 189. But the 
question was not involved in the decision of that case, and must be regarded 
as only the expression of the opinion of the judge who wrote the opinion. 
If the question was a new one, much might be said in support of the 
dictum of Judge Scott, for there are decisions that support it; but it seems 
now to be settled by the decided weight of authority in this country that 
the loss in such a case does not fall on the holder of the note unless the 
party to whom the money was paid had authority from the holder to re- 
ceive the payment, or, what would be in effect the same thing, unless the 
circumstances under which the payment was made were such as to estop 
the holder from denying that the party receiving the money was its agent 
for that purpose. The fact that a note is made payable at a particular 
bank does not of itself make the bank the agent of the payee or holder to 
receive payment, and payment to a bank of the amount due on the note 
made payable there when the bank does not have possession of the note or 
authority to collect it, does not discharge the maker, for under such cir- 
cumstances the bank will be treated as the agent of the maker, and not 
of the holder. (Jenkins vs. Shinn, 55 Ark. 347; Adams vs. Hackensack 
Com. Co., 44 N. J. Law, 638; Glatt vs. Fortman, 120 Ind. 385; Bank vs. In- 
gerson, 105 Iowa, 349; Grissom vs. Bank, 87 Tenn. 350; Cheney vs. Libby, 
134 U. S. 68, 3 Eng. & Am. Ency. Law [2d Ed.] 803; 7 Cyc. 1035; 2 Ran- 
dolph on Commercial Paper, 1119; 1 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 326.) 

It follows from what we have said that, in our opinion, the circuit court 
erred both in refusing to give the instructions asked by the plaintiff and in 
giving the one asked by the defendants which are set out in the statement 
of facts. 


DEPOSIT OF TRUST FUNDS TO PERSONAL ACCOUNT—WHEN BANK 
NOT LIABLE. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, April 7, 1905. 
BATCHELDER US. CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


The mere fact that a depositor deposits to his personal account a check drawn 
to him as trustee, does not impose a liability upon the bank in case the 
trust funds are misapplied by him. 


This was a bill in equity by one Batchelder, trustee, against the Central 
National Bank, of Boston, to charge the defendant bank with money de- 
posited by one Waterman, who was trustee under the will of one Gray. It 
appeared that Waterman sold bonds of the estate to a firm of brokers, who 
gave for the bonds a check to “Otis A. Waterman, Trustee.” Waterman de- 
posited the check to his personal account in the defendant bank, drew the 
money out, and disappeared. The court dismissed the bill and reported 
the case to the full court. 

Barker, J.: The short answer to the plaintiff’s case is the finding that 
he has not sustained the burden of proving that the bank had reason to 
believe that Waterman was acting dishonestly. The bank was not a credi- 
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tor of his, and the only deposit account he had with it was one to his per- 
sonal credit. The bank had no other knowledge even that he held any 
trust, than such as it might have inferred from the fact of the form of the 
check. Under those circumstances, it cannot be ruled, as matter of law, that 
for him to deposit to his personal account funds which he took as trustee 
was a dishonest act on his part, or that the circumstance that the check 
so deposited was one payable to his order as trustee gave the bank reason 
to believe that the depositor was acting dishonestly. The circumstances 
were much less significant than those under consideration in Ashton vs. 
Atlantic Bank, 3 Allen, 217, and which there were held not to afford a suf- 
ficient presumption of knowledge that the trustee was acting in violation 
of duty to create a liability on the part of the bank. We could not reverse 
the decision of the justice who heard the present case without in effect over- 
ruling the case cited. 

The plaintiff relies upon Duckett vs. National Mechanics’ Bank, 86 Md. 
400. So far as that case charges the defendant bank, it seems to us to do 
so upon the ground that the bank credited to the personal account of a 
depositor funds which it was ordered to credit to his account as trustee. 
In the same case the court refused to charge the bank with another check 
in fact belonging to the same trust, but which it was ordered to credit to 
the same person, without more. We do not read the case as holding that 
mere knowledge on the part of a bank that trust funds stand to the credit 
of a depositor’s personal account must charge the bank with knowledge that 
the depositor is acting dishonestly. Nor, if it should be so read, could we 
follow it. (See Safe Deposit & Trust Co. vs. Diamond Nat. Bank, 194 Pa. 
334.) 

Upon the report a decree should be entered dismissing the bill, with 
costs. So ordered. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISION FOR ATTORNEYS’ FEES. 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, March 14, 1905. 
GREEN US. SPIRES. GREEN VS. TRAYWICK. GREEN US. JENNINGS. 


A provision in a note that if it is collected through an attorney or by legal 
process the maker will pay all costs and expenses, including ten per cent. 
of amount collected as attorney’s fees, renders it non-negotiable. 


Actions by T. A. Green against Henry S. Spires, by the same against 
J. B. Traywick, and by the same against A. S. Jennings and others. The 
actions were heard together, and judgment rendered for defendants, and 
plaintiff appealed. 

Gary, A. J.: These cases were heard together and involve the same 
question, to wit, did his honor the circuit judge err in ruling that the notes 
sued upon were non-negotiable? It will only be necessary to set out a 
copy of one of the notes, which is as follows: “$8.00 Cope, S. C., March 2, 
1901. On or before the first day of September, 1901, next, I promise to 
vay W. H. Hurt or order eighty-four dollars for value received with interest 
after maturity at eight per cent. per annum. In case this note, or any part 
of it, is collected through an attorney or by legal proceedings of any kind, 
I promise to pay all costs and expenses including ten per cent. of amount 
collected for attorney’s fees. Negotiable and payable at Bank of Orange- 
burg. Orangeburg, S. C. H. S. Spires. [Two cents revenue stamp can- 
celed.]” 

The note contemplated expenses of collection other than attorney’s fees 
of ten per cent. on the amount collected. The expenses are not specified, 
and are therefore uncertain. 

Conceding that the note had reference to expenses incurred after the 
maturity thereof, it was, nevertheless, non-negotiable. 

In the case of Bank vs. Strother, 28 S. C. 504, 517, 6 S. E. 313, 318, the 
question was whether a provision in the note for the payment “of all coun- 
sel fees and expenses in collecting this note, if it is sued or placed in the 
hands of counsel for collection,’ destroyed its negotiability. The court said: 
“The only uncertainty as to the amount arises after maturity and after 
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the paper would thereby lose its negotiability. * * * But, inasmuch as 
the first requisite to the negotiability of the paper is that it should be a 
note, anything that would deprive it of that character must necessarily 
deprive it of any negotiability, and as a note must be an obligation for the 
payment of a certain sum of money if the paper, in addition to an obliga- 
tion to pay a specified sum of money, contains also an obligation to pay 
another undefined sum of money, even upon a contingency, that, it seems 
to us, will deprive it of the character of a note, under the statute of Anne.” 

This case has not been overruled, and is conclusive of the question un- 
der consideration. The appellant relies upon the recent case of White vs. 
Harris, 69 S. C. 65, in which the note contains the following provision: “We 
agree in default of payment after maturity to pay ten per cent. for attor- 
ney’s fees for collection.” The court held this agreement did not destroy 
the negotiability of the note. It will be observed that in the note just 
mentioned there was not an agreement to pay undefined expenses. That 
case is, therefore, not an authority on the question under consideration. 

It is the judgment of this court that the judgment of the circuit court 
be affirmed. 

Jones and Wood, JJ., dissenting. 


ATTACHMENT AGAINST NATIONAL BANK—JURISDICTION OVER. 
Supreme Court of the United States, May 29, 1905. 
HENRY VAN REED US. PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK OF LEBANON, PA. 


An attachment cannot be issued against a National bank before judgment 
whether the bank be solvent or insolvent. 

The law in this respect, as contained in Rev. Stat. U. S., Sec. 5242, was 1 
changed by the act of July 12, 1882. 

Jurisdiction over a National bank or its property cannot be obtained by the 
issue of an attachment. 


In error to the Court of Appeals of the State of New York to review a 
judgment which affirmed the judgment of the Appellate Division, First De- 
partment, of the Supreme Court of that State, which, on appeal from the 
judgment of a Special Term of the Supreme Court held in and for the 
County of New York, denying a motion to vacate an attachment against a 
National bank, reversed such judgment and vacated the attachment. 

The plaintiff, who was the owner of a claim against the defendant, the 
People’s National Bank of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, commenced an action in 
the State of New York by levying an attachment upon the funds of thi 
defendant in that State, upon the ground that it was a foreign corporation 
The defendant, appearing specially for that purpose, moved to have thi 
attachment vacated upon the ground that it was prohibited by the Revise: 
Statutes of the United States. At special term the motion was denied; th: 
appellate term reversed the judgment of the special term, and vacated the 
attachment. The Court of Appeals answered two questions certified to it } 
the appellate division, and affirmed the judgment of that court. The two 
questions propounded are as follows: 

“1. Is the defendant exempt from attachment before judgment under 
Section 5242, U. S. Rev. Stat. U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517? 

“2. Are the rights claimed by plaintiff, to attachment against the defeni- 
ant before judgment, and to the jurisdiction thereby acquired, preserved and 
given by Section four of the act of Congress of July 12, 1882?” 

The Court of Appeals, in affirming the judgment of the court below, 
answered the first question in the affirmative and the second question in thé 
negative. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court: 

We deem the answer to the first question already determined by the 
decision of this court in Pacific Nat. Bank vs. Mixter, 124 U. S. 721, 31 L. ed 
567, 8 Sup Ct. Rep. 718. The right of Congress to determine to what extent 
a State court shall be permitted to entertain actions against National banks, 
and how far these institutions shall be subject to State control, is undeniable. 
National banks are quasi-public institutions, and for the purpose for whic! 
they are instituted are National in their character, and, within constitutional 
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limits, are subject to the control of Congress, and are not to be interfered 
with by State legislative or judicial action, except so far as the lawmaking 
power of the Government may permit. Section 5242 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517) is as follows: 

“All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidences 
of debt owing to any National banking association, or of deposits to its credit; 
all assignments of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or of judgments or 
decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, bullion, or other valuable thing 
for its use, or for the use of any of its shareholders or creditors; and all 
payments of money to either, made after the commission of an act of insol- 
vency, or in contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the applica- 
tion of its assets in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a view 
to the preference of one creditor to another, except in payment of its circu- 
lating notes,—shall be utterly null and void; and no attachment, injunction, 
or execution shall be issued against such association or its property before 
final judgment in any suit, action, or proceeding in any state, county, or 
municipal court.” 

The language of the latter clause of this section would seem to be too 
plain to admit of discussion as to its meaning. It in terms forbids the issuing 
of an attachment, injunction, or execution against a National bank or its 
property before final judgment in any suit, action, or proceeding in any 
State, county, or municipal court. This was the view taken by this court in 
Pacific Nat. Bank vs. Mixter, 124 U. S. 721. The origin of Section 5242, and its 
growth from previous enactments, were pointed out by Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite, who delivered the opinion of the court in that case: 

“It is clear to our minds that, as it stood originally as part of Section 
57 [18 Stat. at L. 116, chap. 106], after 1873, and as it stands now in the 
Revised Statutes, it operates as a prohibition upon all attachments against 
National banks under the authority of the State courts. * * * It stands 
now, as it did originally, as the paramount law of the land, that attachments 
shall not issue from State courts against National banks, and writes into 
all State attachment laws an exception in favor of National banks. Since 
the act of 1873 all the attachment laws of the State must be read as if they 
contained a provision in express terms that they were not to apply to suits 
against a National bank.” 

Since the rendition of that decision it has been generally followed as an 
authoritative construction of the statute holding that no attachment can issue 
from a State court before judgment against a National bank or its property. 
(Freeman Mfg. Co. vs. National Bank, 160 Mass. 398; Planters Loan and Sav. 
Bank vs. Berry, 91, Ga. 264; First Nat. Bank vs. La Due, 39 Minn. 415; Saf- 
ford vs. First Nat. Bank, 61 Vt. 373; Rosenheim Real Estate Co. vs. Southern 
Nat. Bank [Tenn. Ch. App.], 46 S. W. 1026; Garner vs. Second Nat. Bank, 66 
Fed. 369.) 

It is argued by the plaintiff in error that the decision in the Mixter Case, 
124 U. S. 721, should be limited to cases where the bank is insolvent; but the 
statement of facts in that case shows that, at the time when the attachment 
was issued, the bank was a going concern and entirely solvent so far as the 
record discloses. The language of Chief Justice Waite, above quoted, is broad 
and applicable to all conditions of National banks, whether solvent or insol- 
vent; and there is nothing in the statute, which is likewise specific in its 
terms, giving the right of foreign attachment as against solvent National 
banks. 

We find nothing in the case of Earle vs. Pennsylvania, 178 U. S. 449, which 
qualifies the decision announced in the Mixter Case. We therefore conclude 
that the Mixter Case is applicable here, and the decision therein announced 
meets with our approval. 

The answer to the second question involves a consideration of the act 
relating to National banks of July 12, 1882, Section four (22 Stat. at L. 162, 
chap. 290, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3458), which is as follows: 

“That any association so extending the period of its succession shall 
continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities granted, and 
shall continue to be subject to all the duties, liabilities, and restrictions 
imposed, by the Revised Statutes of the United States and other acts having 
reference to National banking associations, and it shall continue to be in all 
respects the identical association it was before the extension of its period of 
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succession: Provided, however, That the jurisdiction for suits hereafter 
brought by or against any association established under any law providing 
for National banking associations, except suits between them and the United 
States, or its officers and agents, shall be the same as, and not other than, 
the jurisdiction for suits by or against banks not organized under any law 
of the United States, which do or might do banking business where such 
National banking associations may be doing business when such suits may 
be begun. And all laws and parts of laws of the United States inconsistent 
with this proviso be and the same are hereby repealed.” 

There is nothing in this section enlarging the right of attachment against 
National banks. Before the passage of this section circuit courts of the 
United States had jurisdiction of suits against National banks because they 
were corporations of Federal origin. It was the purpose of this legislation 
to deprive such banks of the right to invoke the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts simply upon the ground that they were created by and exercised their 
powers under the acts of Congress. (Petrie vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 142 
U. S. 644; Continental Nat. Bank vs. Buford, 191 U. S. 119-123.) It regulated 
the jurisdiction of the courts to entertain such actions against corporations 
of this character, and had nothing to do with the kind and character of 
remedies which could be had against them. Certainly there is nothing in 
the act repealing the prior provisions of Section 5242, above quoted. 

It is further insisted that, whether or not the lien is absolute upon the 
property of the bank, jurisdiction is obtained of it by the issuing of the at- 
tachment; but we cannot take this view. There was no personal service in 
the court of original jurisdiction, and the attachment being without the 
power of the court by reason of the terms of the Federal statute, no jurisdic- 
tion was acquired in the case, either over the person or property of the 
defendant. 

We see no error in the judgment of the Court of Appeals of New York, 
and the same is affirmed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE— DELIVERY THROUGH THE MAIL— WHERE 
DELIVERY TAKES PLACE. 
Supreme Court of Indiana, May 23, 1905. 
GARRIGUE, et al. vs. KELLER. 

Where before the making and delivery of a note the maker and payee agreed 
that the same should be signed in Chicago and sent by mail to the payee in 
Indiana, and this was afterwards done: Held, that the note was an Illinois 
contract, and governed by the laws of that State, though payable in 
Indiana, 

This action was brought upon two promissory notes executed by Lida M. 
Garrigue and others to the Noble County Bank, and payable at that bank, 
and before maturity assigned to Jacob M. Keller. Lida M. Garrigue defended 
upon the ground that she had executed the note as a surety, and was at the 
time a married woman. 

Montcomery, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Appellant’s counsel con- 
tends that the notes were not delivered in Illinois, but in Indiana, and, if 
this contention is true, then they are Indiana contracts, and the judgment 
must be reversed. 

A precedent agreement between the principal in the notes and the 
appellee acting for the payee was shown by the evidence, according to the 
terms of which the notes were to be signed by the makers in Chicago, and 
sent to the payee by mail. They were properly signed and sealed in an 
envelope addressed to the payee, and delivered to the United States mail in 
the city of Chicago, according to agreement, and, in our opinion, the delivery 
was then and thereby completed. 

In the case of Purviance, Adm’r, vs. Jones, 120 Ind. 162, 21 N. E. 1099, 16 
Am. St. Rep. 319, Justice Mitchell, speaking for the court (page 164, of 120 
Ind., page 1099, of 21 N. E., [16 Am. St. Rep. 319]), says: “While it is not 
indispensable that there should have been an actual manual transfer of the 
instrunient from the maker to the payee, yet to constitute a delivery it must 
appear that the maker in some way evidenced an intention to make it an 
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enforceable obligation against himself, according to its terms, by surrender- 
ing control over it, and intentionally placing it under the power of the payee, 
or of some third person for his use.” 

In the case of William Glenny Glass Co. vs. Taylor, et al. (Ky.) 34 S. W. 
711, involving conflicting laws, Pryor, C. J., in the opinion says: ‘The note, 
when signed by Mary D. Bradford in Kentucky, and inclosed to the payee, 
was an executed instrument; as much so as if the payee had been present 
and the note delivered to her in Kentucky.” 

In the case of Barrett vs. Dodge, 16 R. I. 740, 19 Atl. 530, 27 Am. St. Rep. 
777, the court, speaking upon the question under immediate consideration, 
said: “In the absence of instructions to the maker as to the mode by 
which he should return them when signed, the payees must have contem- 
plated that the maker would return them by the natural and ordinary mode 
of transmitting such obligations, and must be deemed to have authorized him 
to so return them. The natural and ordinary mode of transmitting them was 
by mail, the mode adopted by the maker. In such cases the post office may 
be regarded as the common agent of both parties—of the maker for the 
purpose of transmitting the note, and of the payee for the purpose of receiv- 
ing it from the maker. By depositing the note in the mail with the intent 
that it shall be transmitted to the payee in the usual way, the maker parts 
with his dominion and control over it, and the delivery is, in legal contem- 
plation, complete.” 

We accordingly conclude that the notes were fully executed by delivery in 
the State of Illinois, and are Illinois contracts, and under the laws of that 
state valid against both the makers. The notes being valid under the laws 
of Illinois are equally valid and enforceable in this State, by the principle of 
comity, unless their enforcement would be contrary to good morals, or in 
violation of public policy, or forbidden by positive law. * * * 

We hold, in accord with the great weight of authority, that the enforce- 
ment of the notes in suit against appellant Lida M. Garrigue is in no sense 
violative of the public policy of this State. 


CHECK DELIVERED TO IMPOSTOR—LIABILITY OF DRAWER. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, March 20, 1905. 
LAND TITLE AND TRUST CO. VS. NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


Where the drawer of a check delivers it to a person supposing him to be the 
one whose name he has assumed, the drawer must bear the loss, where 
such person negotiates the same, as against the drawee of a bona fide holder 
thereof. 

Where a check was drawn by the trust department of a trust company on its 
own banking department, and was delivered to an impostor, supposing him 
to be the person whose name he had assumed, and payment was refused 
by the banking department immediately after the check was issued, be- 
cause the person presenting it was not identified, it did not affect the 
liability of the drawer for a loss as against the drawee or a bona fide 
holder of the check. 


Brown, J.: This judgment cannot be disturbed unless we overrule Land 
Title and Trust Co. vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 196 Pa. 230, 46 Atl. 420, 50 
L. R. A. 75, 79 Am. St. Rep. 717. When the opinion in that case was delivered 
by our Brother Fell it expressed the view of the majority of the court, as 
then constituted, after a most careful consideration of the question involved; 
and it is approved by a majority of the court as now composed, who have also 
duly considered the question on what is really a reargument of it on this 
appeal. We do not feel called upon to say more of the opinion of Justice 
Fell, which, in a manner satisfactory to us, clearly expresses our views. In 
the note to the report of the case in 50 L. R. A. 75, there will be found 
numerous cases sustaining and vindicating it; the justified comment of the 
annotator being, “It is apparent from the foregoing cases that the drawer 
of a check, draft, or bill of exchange, who delivers it to an impostor, sup- 
posing him to be the person whose name he has assumed, must, as against 
the drawee or a bona fide holder, bear the loss, where the impostor obtains 
payment of or negotiates the same.” 

The only fact not developed on the first trial which was proved on the 
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secon’ was that the check was taken to the banking department of the insti- 
tution by the person to whom it had been delivered, and payment demanded. 
The paying teller refused to pay it unless the person presenting it was identi 
fied, whereupon the latter said he would deposit it in his own bank. This 
was the person to whom the settlement clerk of the appellant had handed 
the check, intending to designate him as the payee; and the appellee, which 
had no knowledge of the teller’s refusal to pay unless the holder of the check 
was identified, is not to be affected by such refusal, any more than if the 
check had been presented at another bank, and payment had been refused 
for the same reason, for the banking department of the trust company must 
be regarded as separate and distinct from that which issued the check. It 
was what the appellant did at the time it handed the check to the impersonator 
of Bissey that stands in the way of its recovery from the appellee, which paid 
the check to the indorsee of the person to whom the appellant had issued 
it as its payee. It is not seriously argued that the refusal of the paying teller 
to pay without identification materially changes the situation. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Dean and Potter, JJ., dissented. 


PURCHASE OF BANK STOCK BY INSURANCE COMPANY—ULTRA VIRES 
Supreme Court of Iowa, June 10, 1905. 
FIDELITY INSURANCE COMPANY US. GERMAN SAVINGS BANK. 


Where an insurance company which has subscribed for stock in a bank has 
received the benefits of the transaction, it cannot afterwards, when the 
bank becomes insolvent, repudiate its ownership of the stock upon the 
ground that it had no power to acquire the same. 


In 1897 the plaintiff had on deposit in a bank of the same name as this 
defendant, and to which this defendant became successor, the sum of $8,244. 
On January 21 of that year said bank was placed in the hands of a Receiver 
under allegations that it was insolvent. Subsequently the bank was reorgan- 
ized by the incorporation of this defendant with a capital stock of $100,000, 
its predecessor having had a capital stock of only $50,000. Of this capital 
stock of the reorganized bank $50,000 was subscribed by stockholders and 
$50,000 by the holders of deposits in the old bank, the reorganization being 
earried out in accordance with the plan proposed by a committee of stock- 
holders and creditors. In pursuance of the plan of reorganization, the plain- 
tiff company subscribed for $5,000 of stock in the reorganized bank, to be paid 
out of the company’s deposit in the old bank, and accepted certificates of 
deposit, payable at intervals, for $3,244, the balance of the company’s deposit. 

McCtiarin, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Counsel for appellant tak« 
the broad ground, however, that the acquisition of this stock by the plaintiff 
company in the defendant bank was ultra vires, and therefore illegal and void, 
and that plaintiff may entirely disregard it, and recover from the defendant 
the balance of plaintiff's deposit in the old bank; and we shall proceed to 
consider the soundness of this contention. It is claimed that the act of the 
plaintiff company in acquiring stock in the defendant company was ultra 
vires, because it was outside of the scope of the plaintiff's business as an 
insurance company, and prohibited by statute. 

As to the claim that this acquisition of stock was outside of the general 
seope of plaintiff’s business, it is sufficient to say, first, that a corporation 
cannot repudiate an executed contract of which it has received the benefit 
on the ground that such contract is ultra vires; that is, not within the scope 
of the business which it is authorized to transact. (Hitchcock vs. Galveston, 
96 U. S. 341, 24 L. Ed. 659; National Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. S. 621; Central 
Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Car Co. 139 U. S. 24, 60; Richmond Guano Co. vs. 
Farmers’ Cotton Seed, etc., Co. 126 Fed. 712, 61 C. C. A. 630; De Groff vs. 
American Linen Thread Co. 21 N. Y. 124; Vought vs. Eastern B. & L. Ass'n, 
172 N. Y. 508, 517, 92 Am. St. Rep. 761; Whitney Arms Co. vs. Barlow, 6° 
N. Y. 62, 70, 20 Am. Rep. 504; Gause vs. Commonwealth Trust Co. [Sup.| 
89 N. Y. Supp. 723; Bradley vs. Ballard, 55 Ill. 413, 8 Am. Rep. 656; Tootle 
vs. First Nat. Bank [Wash.] 33 Pac. 345; Magee vs. Pac. Improv. Co., 98 Cal. 
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678: Trustees vs. Piedmont Realty Co. 184 N. C. 41; Schrimplin vs. Farmers’ 
Life Ass’n, 123 Iowa, 103.) 

Many other cases might be cited in support of this general proposition, 
but it is so universally recognized that at this time the mere statement of it 
is sufficient. 

In the second place, although the act of plaintiff in acquiring stock in the 
defendant bank was outside of the general scope of its business, nevertheless 
the acquisition of such stock for the purpose of securing itself against loss 
on account of the insolvency of the bank in which it had a deposit was 
fully authorized. 

In speaking of a transaction by which a bank acquired property on a 
claim against a debtor, this court, in Rosenbaum vs. Horton, 89 Iowa, 692, 
used the following language: “The transaction was not a usual one with the 
bank, but was necessary for it to secure its claim and the claim of the 
machine company. It does not require any argument to show that the bank 
was authorized to secure itself against loss by taking the property in question, 
and that it had the right to ship it to Chicago for sale, even though such a 
proceeding was not within the ordinary scope of its business, and was unusual. 
If it be claimed that the transaction was so unusual that the plaintiff, in 
the exercise of ordinary caution, should have inquired in regard to it, the 
answer is that, if such inquiry had been made, it would have disclosed the 
fact that the flax seed and oats were properly taken in the transaction of 
the ordinary business of the bank.” 

In First Nat. Bank vs. Reno, 73 Iowa, 145, it was held that, although a 
National bank has no authority under its charter to engage generally in the 
business of buying and selling personal property, nevertheless such a bank 
may, under certain circumstances, acquire and dispose of such property in 
the course of its business when necessary to secure itself against loss. So it 
was held in Security Nat. Bank vs. St. Croix Power Co., 117 Wis. 211, that 
a National bank acquiring in the course of its business a subcontractor’s 
lien might proceed to complete the work in order to preserve its lien. And 
even the Supreme Court of the United States, which holds that it is beyond 
the power of a National bank to acquire stock in another bank as an invest- 
ment, holds also that such a bank may lawfully acquire such stock in the 
course of business to protect itself from loss. (National Bank vs. Case, 99 
U. S. 628; First Nat. Bank vs. National Exch. Bank, 92 U. S. 122.) 

So far, then, as plaintiff’s contention that the acquisition of stock in the 
defendant bank was ultra vires is founded on the general proposition that the 
purchase of stock in a banking corporation was not within the scope of the 
business for which plaintiff was incorporated, we think it is entirely without 
merit, in view of the fact that the transaction was entered into for the purpose 
of protecting itself against loss, and has been fully completed. A corporation 
eannot rely upon the doctrine of ultra vires to relieve itself from the conse- 
quence of a contract made by it which is fully executed by the other party, 
and which is not expressly prohibited, or contrary to public policy. The 
recent decisions on this subject almost, if not quite, unanimously support 
this general proposition. (See cases cited 10 Cyc. 1068, 1156-1167, and addi- 
tional cases in supplemental volume for 1904. See, also, cases cited in 3 
Current Law, 889.) 

When the plea of ultra vires is founded solely on lack of power granted 
to the corporation to do the act in question, the following rule, stated in 
Security Nat. Bank vs. St. Croix Power Co., supra, is undoubtedly supported 
by the great weight of authority: “When a corporation enters into business 
relations not authorized by a corporate grant of power, the doctrine of ultra 
vires cannot be used by it nor by the person with whom it assumes to deal 
as a means of defeating the obligations assumed. The State alone can take 
advantage of the abuse.” 

There are, however, authorities supporting the proposition which is fur- 
ther relied on in behalf of appellant that an attempted exercise of power 
expressly prohibited to a corporation is void, and that the corporation is not 
estopped to take advantage of the plea of ultra vires in such a case, although 
it has received the benefit of the prohibited transaction. 

_ _The principal case relied on is that of California Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 
U. S. 362 (see, also, Concord First Nat. Bank vs. Hawkins, 174 U. S. 364; 
Schofield vs. Goodrich Bkg. Co. 98 Fed. 271, 39 C. C. A. 76; Burrows vs. Nib- 
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lack, 84 Fed. 111, 28 C. C. A. 130), in which it is held that the statutes of the 
United States prohibit National banks from purchasing or subscribing to 
the stock of other corporations, and, further, that such a bank cannot, by 
acquiring stock in another bank, not in the course of its usual and lawful 
business, become liable as a stockholder in such a bank, and may rely upon 
the doctrine of ultra vires, notwithstanding it has received dividends on 
such stock. 

It seems to be assumed in this case that the act of the National bank 
was contrary to law, and not simply outside of the general scope of its 
powers; but we think such a distinction is not well taken. It is undoubtedly 
true, that, where a statute specifically prohibits the doing of an act by a cor- 
poration, neither the corporation nor the person dealing with it will be allowed 
to rely on such transaction, or assert any benefits that grow out of it. (Pen- 
nypacker vs. Capital Ins. Co., 80 Iowa, 56, 45 N. W. 408, 8 L. R. A. 236, 20 
Am. St. Rep. 395; In re Assignment Mut. Guaranty Ins. Co. vs. Barker, 107 
Iowa, 143, 77 N. W. 868, 70 Am. St. Rep. 149.) 

But the fact that a transaction is wholly unauthorized by the law empow- 
ering the corporation to do business, or by the terms of the charter of such 
corporation, or that it is contrary to general restrictions as to the scope of 
the corporate power, will not render it so far void as that the corporation 
may not be estopped by receiving the benefits of the transaction from relying 
on the doctrine of ultra vires. (Pennypacker vs. Capital Ins. Co. supra; 
First Nat. Bank vs. Haire, 36 Iowa, 443; Hunt vs. Hauser Malting Co. 90 
Minn. 282, 96 N. W. 85; Security Nat. Bank vs. St. Croix Power Co., 117 Wis. 
211, 94 N. W. 74.) 

The Minnesota and Wisconsin cases just cited disapprove of the case of 
California Bank vs. Kennedy, and it is pointed out that, whatever may be the 
rule established by the Supreme Court of the United States with reference 
to the liability of a National bank as a holder of stock in another bank, the 
decisions of that court are not binding on the State courts in applying the 
general doctrine of ultra vires. 

Without discussing all the cases which have been cited on either side of 
the proposition which we are now considering—a task more onerous than 
profitable—in the effort to reach a correct conclusion, we are satisfied that 
the rule supported by the great weight of authority is that, unless the trans- 
action is so specifically prohibited that it is contrary to law, or is so mani- 
festly against public policy that it is to be deemed prohibited without express 
declaration, a corporation is estopped, after receiving the benefit of a trans- 
action, from saying that it is totally void, even though it is contrary to the 
general provisions of statute as to the method in which the business is to he 
conducted. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PREFERENTIAL ASSIGNMENT—DOCTRINE OF PRESSURE—KNOWL- 
EDGE OF INSOLVENCY—YUKON CON. ORDINANCE, CH. 38, SECS. 
1 AND 2. 


BENALLACK vs. THE BANK OF BRITISH NoRTH AMERICA AND OTHERS (36 Supreme 
Court Reports, page 120). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The judgment of Mr. Justice Craig, from which 
this appeal is taken, contains the following summary of the facts: 

This is an action brought by the plaintiffs to set aside several instruments 
as being void against creditors under chapter thirty-eight of the Yukon 
Consolidated Ordinances, and also asking that the defendant bank be declared 
a trustee for Bossuyt of the property covered by the mortgage and assigu- 
ments mentioned; that Finlaison be declared a trustee of certain property 
conveyed to him; that the bank be ordered to account for all the goods 
mortgaged or transferred and the moneys or proceeds realized by said bank 
under those various assignments; and a general account, 
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This case has two main branches: one in which the plaintiffs attack the 
chattel mortgage, assignment of book accounts and notes; the other attack- 
ing the rate of interest charged by the bank and asking for an account of 
that interest and an allowance of the same, taken over seven per cent., for 
the benefit of the creditors. 

The pleadings set out that the plaintiffs were execution creditors on June 
28, 1902, and simple contract creditors for a long period before that date; 
that the defendant Bossuyt was insolvent in October, 1901; that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1901, there was due from Bossuyt a debt of $41,550; that the bank took 
immediate possession of that property and disposed of it, this property con- 
sisting mainly of butchers’ meats; that land transferred to Finlaison, acting 
Manager of the bank, was transferred to him as trustee to secure the same 
debt; that Bossuyt assigned debts in April and May, 1902, in all amounting 
to $20,000; that he indorsed and transferred promissory notes amounting in 
all to about $12,000 to secure the same debt; that no consideration was given, 
but security for prior debts; that since October, 1898, Bossuyt borrowed from 
the bank moneys at twenty-four per cent. per annum and afterwards at eigh- 
teen per cent. per annum, and that the bank wrongfully collected interest 
over and above the rate of seven per cent. allowed by the Banking Act; that 
during this time Bossuyt was insolvent to the knowledge of the bank, and 
that assignments were made voluntarily and with intent to defeat the 
plaintiffs and other creditors, and were taken by the bank with such intent 
and to give a preference, and had the effect of giving a preference to the 
bank over other creditors; that the assignments were made fraudulently for 
the purpose of defeating creditors, and had that effect, and are void; that if 
the assignments were good an account should be taken of the interest, and 
only seven per cent. allowed. 

The defendants deny these allegations generally, alleging that the book 
debts of Bossuyt, chattel mortgages, etc., and other assignments were taken 
as extra precaution and additional security; that the notes and book debts 
were transferred as collateral in the ordinary course of business; that the 
interest paid was settled and the account closed and the interest over and 
above the legal rate was voluntarily paid by Bossuyt long before the action; 
and they allege that the execution creditors have no status to ask for an 
account, there being no privity between them and the bank in the matter 
of the interest; that the plaintiffs are not creditors within the meaning of 
the Act respecting preferential assignments. 

The evidence, I think, shows the following facts: That Bossuyt, the 
judgment debtor, in 1898 and 1899, was owing the plaintiffs a balance of 
$28,200; that the balance remains unpaid to date; that Bossuyt also owed 
Davies $9,000, secured by warehouse receipts before the assignment was 
made, and that he also owed one Van Rass $500; and, further, that he owed 
Lafrance $17,000 in the fall of 1901; that from 1899 down he continued to 
borrow large sums of money from the bank, amounting in all on Novem- 
ber 1, 1901, to about $41,000, there being a current note then matured of 
about $5,000 which was unpaid, not included in the then security; that on 
November 1, he gave a chattel mortgage to the bank covering stock of 
meat and fowl situate in Dawson; that between that time and April and 
May, 1902, the bank made other advances to him, and that additional se- 
curity was taken by assignment of book debts and promissory notes. After 
the taking of the chattel mortgage in November Bossuyt was allowed to 
sell the meat. For about a month he took it away without the leave of the 
bank. The bank Manager observing this, required the bookkeeper, one 
Peck, who was acting in the service of Bossuyt, to keep check of the meats 
and pay over the proceeds to the bank, which was done. Bossuyt had a 
great deal of other meats in his warehouse; the meat of one Burns, about 
$8,000 worth or more of which the bank advanced the money on the pur- 
chase; also the meat which was covered by a warehouse receipt to Davies, 
all of which was sold and turned into the general account of Bossuyt with- 
out any distinction or ear-marking. Bossuyt, clearly in fraud of Davies, dis- 
posed of the entire stock of meat which Davies held as security for his ad- 
vance and deprived him entirely of his money, without any knowledge on 
the part of the bank, however, and this money was paid over along with 
the other money realized from the sale of the meat which was purchased from 
Burns with the $8,000 advanced by the bank. 


° 
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During this time I take it that Lafrance was well aware (at least | 
draw that inference from the evidence) that Bossuyt was dealing with the 
bank; he never mentioned to the bank the Bossuyt indebtedness to him even 
on the occasion when he indorsed a $9,000 note for Bossuyt in the fall of 
that year, which the bank discounted and paid over to him, although at that 
time it is quite clear from the evidence that the Manager of the bank in- 
formed the plaintiff, Lafrance, that he had advanced up to the limit of Bos- 
suyt’s credit and assets, yet Lafrance never mentioned to the bank any. 
thing of his debt. It is also absolutely clear from the evidence that Bossuyt 
never in any way informed the bank of his other liabilities, and the bank 
had no knowledge whatever in any way of the liabilities of Bossuyt beyond 
that to themselves. The Manager of the bank, in March 1902, became aware 
of the Davies note of $9,000. It is quite clear that the bank charged twenty- 
four per cent. interest on all the advances made up to December, 1901, and 
then the rate was reduced to eighteen per cent. It is also in evidence that 
Bossuyt did not tell Lafrance of his large debt to the bank, and Lafrance, it 
appears, never inquired, although he knew that Bossuyt had dealings with the 
bank and that the bank required his indorsement before advancing $9,000. 

That the bank was ignorant of the financial condition of Bossuyt is quite 
apparent from this, that the Manager swears that if he had been requested 
he would have loaned Bossuyt the further $9,000 to pay off the Davies note 
upon the security of the assets which he believed Bossuyt had. 

Bossuyt’s evidence is not at all satisfactory, but this can be clearly drawn 
from it, that he never informed the bank of his position and that the bank 
was ignorant of his real position; that he anticipated being able to pull 
through at the time of giving the chattel mortgage; that he went into a 
statement of his effects with the bank at that time, with the Manager, and 
together they estimated he had about the sum of $95,000, and in view of 
what the bank knew of his position from that statement and otherwise, and 
being aware only of their own debt, Bossuyt was clearly not insolvent to the 
knowledge of the bank. Bossuyt carried on his business until June 28, sell- 
ing his meat, as I have already recited, mixing all the moneys from the 
various sources of supply in the one general account. The bank certainly 
at that time became anxious about the large advances it was making ani felt 
that it should have security. The stock as valued by Bossuyt and the bank 
was taken at wholesale prices. Bossuyt to-day cannot give any very clear 
estimate of what he had, but he does not deny going over his stock with the 
Manager of the bank, and the estimate that the bank Manager now gives 
must be taken to be what was arrived at at that time. 

Bossuyt admits that Lafrance knew he was borrowing from the bank in 
the fall of 1901 to pay for meat, and in that fall Bossuyt bought a very large 
consignment of meat from Lafrance, about $27,000 worth, on which he paid 
Lafrance $17,000 in cash borrowed from the bank, the balance being paid 
by a note discounted by Bossuyt and indorsed by Lafrance, which is the note 
I previously referred to. Some considerable losses, which are not very clearly 
sworn to, but certainly losses which seriously affected Bossuyt, occurred in 
the winter of 1901 and 1902. Bossuyt says that so far as the bank knew he 
was solvent in 1901. Bossuyt admits signing the check monthly for the 
interest, as called upon or otherwise. He says generally the checks were 
written in the bank by the Manager, and he signed them. These checks, as 
appears by the exhibits, ran from June 29, 1901, to February 8, 1902, the first 
check being for $6,054, and being ear-marked: “Interest on notes to 30 June”; 
and so on, at various dates monthly from that time on, checks were given 
to the bank on themselves and paid out of the general account which 
Bossuyt had whenever money was on hand. Some of the book debts assigned 
certainly were proceeds of the meat mortgaged and some of the notes the 
same, as well as other book debts contracted during the same carrying on 
of Bossuyt’s business. 

Lafrance was called and his evidence was just about as I have given it 
summarized. He did not learn of Bossuyt’s mortgage to the bank until 
February, 1902. He knew of several shipments all paid through the bank; 
he admits telling Finlaison that Bossuyt was all right, and that he never 
mentioned to the bank Manager any claim of his against Bossuyt. 3 

The action was based upon the law contained in chapter thirty-eight ol 
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our ordinance, which I had better give in full. Section 1 says: “Every gift, 
onveyance, assignment or transfer, delivery over of payment of goods, 
chattels or effects, or of bonds, bills, notes, securities or of shares, dividends, 
premiums, or bonuses in any bank, company or corporation made by any 
person at any time when he is in insolvent circumstances, or unable to pay 
his debts in full or knows that he is on the verge of insolvency, with intent 
to defeat or delay or prejudice his creditors, or to give to one or more of 
them a preference over his other creditors, or over any or more of them, or 
which has such effect, shall, as against them be utterly void.” Section 2: 
“Every such gift, conveyance, assignment, transfer, delivery over or payment, 
whether made owing to pressure or partly owing to pressure or not, which 
has the effect of defeating, delaying or prejudicing creditors or giving one or 
more of them a preference, shall, as against the other creditors of such 
debtor, be utterly void.” The title of the Bill is, “An ordinance respecting 
preferential assignment,” and the marginal note to section 1 is: “Fraudulent 
and preferential assignments”; and the marginal note to section 2 is the 
word “Pressure” at the foot. Section two was passed after the decision of 
Molson’s Bank vs. Halter. 

JUDGMENT (Sedgewick, Girouard, Davies, Nesbitt and Idington, JJ.): It 
is urged by the appellants that the amendment by sec. two of ch. thirty-eight 
of the Yukon Ordinances consolidated (1902) is such as to distinguish this 
case from the cases of Molsons Bank vs. Halter followed by Gibbons vs. 
McDonald, that interpreted the R. S. O. 1887, ch. 124, and Stephens vs. McAr- 
thur, that interpreted the Manitoba Act, 49 Vict. ch. forty-five, sec. three, 
where the words used are identical with those of the Ontario act. 

The Yukon Ordinance before its amendment in question was almost 
identical with those of the Ontario and Manitoba statutes upon which these 
cases were respectively decided. The amendment now in question consists 
in adding to the first section the following as sec. 2: Sec. 2. Every such 
gift, conveyance, assignment, delivery over or payment, whether made owing 
to pressure or partly owing to pressure or not, which has the effect of defeat- 
ing, delaying, or prejudicing creditors or giving one or more of them a 
preference, shall as against the other creditors of such debtor be utterly 
void. This was passed after the decision in Molson’s Bank vs. Halter. Does 
it do more than remove the question of pressure out of consideration in 
arriving at a proper conclusion in a case falling within the first section which 
was practically passed upon by the decisions referred to? I think not. “Every 
such gift, ete.,” evidently means that class or those classes designated by the 
preceding section. 

Take the doctrine of pressure out of the question by force of this amend- 
ment as it was taken by the facts in the case of Gibbons vs. McDonald, and 
we have nothing left to distinguish this case from that. There the whole of 
the debtor’s assets had been assigned as it is alleged by the appellants in 
the case here. 

I cannot read this amending section two of the Yukon Ordinance as 
doing more than striking at the doctrine of pressure. If the words: ‘‘whether 
made owing to pressure or partly owing to pressure,” had been inserted in 
the first section just after the word “intent,” the same legal effect would 
have been produced. 

The only other thing in this amending section is a repetition of the 
words, “which has such effect.” That repetition adds nothing to the force 
of the words in the first section if we are to be governed, as I think we must 
be, by the interpretation given by the cases I have referred to and the reason- 
ing which leads to their decision. I need not refer at length to that reason- 
ing. It is clearly set forth in the judgments of Mr. Justice Strong, especially 
at pp. 452 and 453 of Stephens vs. McArthur. It would seem as if there the 
removal of the doctrine of pressure, as an element of the reasoning leading 
to the conclusion reached, had been anticipated. It was, therefore, not neces- 
sary when the case of Gibbons vs. McDonald arose, without any fact in it 
upon which the doctrine of pressure could rest, to repeat this reasoning, and 
the same learned Justice simply contented himself with referring to his 
lormer judgment and the majority of the court concurred therein. It was 
there shown that the preference prohibited was a voluntary preference and 
hence a fraudulent preference. And if a fraudulent preference, to whom is 
the having such a purpose to be attributed? Is it enough to show that the 
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assignor may have had such an intent? Must not the assignee as well as the 
assignor be a party to the fraudulent intent? Such would seem to be the 
result of a long line of decisions upon which the commercial world has 
had a right to act for a long time past. And though there may not have been 
any express decision of the point upon this legislation in this court, the late 
Chief Justice, Sir William Ritchie, in Gibbons vs. McDonald, at page 539, 
indicates that in his view there must be a concurrence of intent on the one 
side to give, and on the other to accept, a preference over other creditors. 

Counsel for the appellants properly conceded that the evidence here did 
not show knowledge on the part of the bank such as would enable us to find 
this concurrence of purpose. 

Until the Legislature obliterates the element of intent in such legislation 
and clearly declares that, quite independently of intent, the preferential 
result or effect of the transaction impeached is to govern, it will be excced- 
ingly difficult to arrive at any other conclusion in cases of this kind. The 
results that might flow from such legislation ought not to be brought about 
without such purpose being most clearly expressed by the Legislature. 

The appellants as execution creditors only (not suing for all creditors), 
assert some rights of a novel character which, in the view I take, it is 
unnecessary to dispose of or pass upon. 

I think the appeal must be dismissed with costs. 


COMPOSITION WITH CREDITORS—RESERVATION OF COLLATERAL 
SECURITY—EFFECT OF SURRENDER OF ORIGINAL NOTES FOR 
NOTES UNDER COMPOSITION—DEBT NOT THEREBY DISCHARGED. 


BANQUE D’HOCHELAGA vs. BEAUCHAMP (36 Supreme Court Reports, page 18). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: Appeal from the judgment of the Court of King's 
Bench, appeal side, affirming the judgment of the Superior Court, District 
of Montreal, maintaining the plaintiff's consolidated actions with costs. 

In March, 1900, the plaintiff obtained a deed from his creditors for sums 
of $100 and upwards in composition and discharge of the debts owing by him 
to them, as follows: 

“We, the undersigned creditors of L. E. Beauchamp, of the city of Mon- 
treal, hereby agree to accept from him a composition of seventy-five cents in 
the dollar on the amount of our respective claims against him at this date; 
said composition payable by his notes at three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen and 
eighteen months from May 1 next, without interest; it being a condition to 
this agreement that Mrs. L. E. Beauchamp’s claim will remain in abeyance 
till all the composition notes are fully paid. Said composition to be signed 
by all creditors for $100 and over. The real estate to be transferred to the 
Hochelaga Bank, Gault Bros. & Co. and J. G. Mackenzie & Co., till composition 
notes are fully paid. In case any of the installments are not paid at maturity 
the balance of the original debt will revive in full.” 

The Bank Hochelaga signed this composition deed, with the following 
words immediately before the signature: “Special reserve being made as to 
the securities which we hold.” The security held by the bank was an assign- 
ment of a debt of $5,000 owing to plaintiff by the telephone company, mise en 
cause. The debt due by the plaintiff to the bank, at the time of the signing 
of the deed, amounted to $12,985.60, and on execution of the composition 
thereby effected, the bank received six notes from the plaintiff amounting to 
$9,839.20 and, thereupon, surrendered to the plaintiff his original notes then 
held by the bank, representing their full claim of $12,985.60. 

The first three composition notes were duly paid to the bank which, in 
the meantime, had continued collecting from the telephone company on their 
collateral security, so that upon the maturity of the fourth composition note 
it had collected $4,350 on this security. The plaintiff asked to have this sum 
applied towards payment of the three last composition notes, but the bank 
refused to do so, contending that the reserve made in the deed entitled it not 
only to receive the amount of the composition at the rate of seventy-five 
cents in the dollar upon the amount of their full claim against the plaintiff, 
but also to make the remaining twenty-five cents in the dollar by realizing, 
if possible, upon the collateral security so reserved. 
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The plaintiff then brought two actions against the bank, which were 
subsequently consolidated, and the plaintiff's demands therein were, in effect, 
granted by the trial court judge (Robidoux, J.), affirmed by the judgment 
appealed from, which condemned the bank to return all the composition notes 
to the plaintiff and retransfer to him the collateral security or the balance 
due thereon. 

JUDGMENT (Sedgewick, Girouard, Davies, Nesbitt and Idington, //./.), 
The judgment of the court was delivered by Nesbitt, J.: 

The plaintiff being indebted to the bank in the sum of $12,800 for which 
the bank held as collateral security certain debts due from the company 
mise en cause to the plaintiff to the amount of about $5,000, asked his credi- 
tors for a composition at seventy-five cents on the dollar, said composition to 
be payable by his notes at three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen, and eighteen months 
from May 1, 1900. All creditors of $100 and over were to sign. Certain of 
the creditors signed, with a condition following their signatures that notes 
at three and six months should be given instead of the notes provided for in 
the deed, and one firm signed excepting goods sold on a certain date. The 
bank signed by its General Manager, adding the words: “‘special reserve being 
made as to the securities which we hold.” 

The bank had collected from the Telephone Company about $4,500, and 
the plaintiff has paid the bank in addition some $4,869, which two sums added 
together would pay the seventy-five cents on the dollar due under the com- 
position deed. The plaintiff claims that the money collected from the Tele- 
phone Company should be applied on the seventy-five cents on the dollar and 
that he should be entitled to receive the return of the balance of the claim 
gainst the Telephone Company and a return of his notes. And the bank 
claims that it is entitled to receive from him seventy-five cents on the dollar 
and to obtain, if possible, the other twenty-five cents on the dollar from the 
realization of the collateral security. 

The trial judge found in favor of the plaintiff and that judgment has 
been confirmed by a majority of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The majority of the court below take the view that the reserve of the securi- 
ties in the composition deed was a reserve to guarantee the payment of the 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. 

I think that the true construction of the bank’s reservation when it signed 
the deed is that the bank says to the debtor: ‘“‘we will accept seventy-five 
cents on the dollar from you in full discharge of your personal liability to us, 
but the collateral securities we have we will hold for whatever they may be 
worth, and to the extent of twenty-five cents on the dollar we will collect on 
them, if we can.” 

Of course, any balance over the twenty-five cents would be accounted for. 
I think the view taken by Mr. Justice Hall in the court below was the cor- 
rect one. 

True, the original notes were given up by the bank to the respondent, but 
not to extinguish the debt, but for the purpose of being handed to the other 
creditors. These notes were, moreover, mere evidence of the debt, and if it 
can be established that the latter was not extinguishd or novated, then it is 
in full force. The deed of composition declares in express terms that in case 
any of the installments were not paid at maturity, the balance of the original 
debt would revive in full. 

Some interesting questions presented themselves at the hearing, arising 
out of the manner and expressed conditions under which the deed of com- 
position was signed by the several creditors, by virtue of which the necessary 
equality which the deed called for amongst the assenting creditors was 
destroyed. No question was raised before us on the point and in the view 
we take of the case it is not necessary to do more than refer to it to show 
that we have not by our silence given an apparent sanction to such a pro- 
ceeding. 

The actions of the respondent should be dismissed with costs. 
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[Address by DANIEL G. WING, President First National Bank, Boston, Mass., deliyve: 
before the recent annnal convention of the South Carolina Bankers’ Association. } 


If your secretary had ever heard me try to speak in public, he never 
would have sent me so cordial an invitation to attend this convention and to 
say something to you upon any subject I might choose; and I certainly sho 
not have accepted but for the fact that I have had the pleasure of meeting 
some of you before,and could not resist the temptation to meet all of you, 
when this opportunity came. 

I have said enough already for you to agree with me that I was not 
intended for a public speaker, and you will, therefore, pardon my reading 
what I want to say to you in regard to making closer and more intimate 
business and financial relations between your section and New England. 

I trust also you will take what I have to say and the suggestions I may 
make as coming, in a way, from an outsider, an onlooker, and one whose 
financial experience has been gained largely outside of Boston and N 
England; for I have been there a comparatively short time, only five or 
years; hardly long enough to acquire a taste for Boston baked beans and 
brown bread. 

From 1887 to 1897 I was engaged in the banking business in Nebraska, in 
the various positions from messenger to Cashier, and I wish to outline briefly 
conditions as they existed in the West during those years, or that may her 
after exist, in the South. 

For some five years prior to 1892, the West was prosperous and growing 
fast, crops had been good, farmers had been making money, and business was 
expanding. There had been a period of railroad building, involving the 
expenditure of vast sums of money. New villages, towns and cities sprang up 
along the new lines of road. Pacific Coast cities, such as Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland and Los Angeles, had a phenomenal growth. Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul and Minneapolis were in the midst of great real estate 
booms. A man could buy a lot almost anywhere and sell it the next week at 
a profit. A great many National and State banks were organized. In many 
instances the organizers borrowed money for the greater part of the capital 
and pledged their stock as collateral. 

Sites were given and cash bonuses paid to almost any kind of manu- 
facturing enterprise that would locate its plant in a town with the promise 
of employing labor. These factories were started in many cases without 
regard as to whether the location was suitable for that particular industry. 
Thus you could find cotton and silk mills in Nebraska, woollen mills in the 
Black Hills, and magnificent buildings, intended for normal schools and 
denominational colleges, scattered over the country by hundreds. Fine office 
buildings and expensive residences went up in the cities and costly improve- 
ments were made on the farms. But the factories and office buildings were 
bonded, the farms were mortgaged, schools and colleges were in debt. The 
people of the West were doing wonderful things, but it was largely on bor- 
rowed capital, and they forgot that a time might come when money could no 
longer be borrowed and loans must be paid. 

Then came the panic of 1893, followed by two or three years of successive 
crop failures. Eastern creditors needed their money; new loans were not 
to be had. People paid while they could, but when men tried to turn property 
into cash, they could find no purchasers, and the only alternative was failure. 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, there were twelve banks in 1891; there were only four 
of us left in 1895, and we weren’t much to brag about. We saw in those years 
the values go out of our assets, the accounts receivable of our merchants and 
business men grow worthless, real estate equities disappear and farm mort- 
gages foreclosed. 
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There has been another turn of the wheel and the West has had a series 
of good crops and high prices. Within the last few years the farmers have 
growD prosperous and are largely out of debt; business of all kinds is good; 
manufacturing of various kinds has been established upon a firm basis, and 
generally in the West to-day they have money enough to finance themselves 
and their own enterprises and some to spare to loan in the East. They are 
not likely again to be affected by panic and crop failure, as they were in those 
years. They have learned a lesson. But all the prosperous, active, “public- 
spirited” business men and farmers of ten years ago are not in that class 
to-day. Hundreds and thousands of them were wiped out and were unable 
to get upon their feet again, to take advantage, to any great extent, of the 
later prosperity. Other men have purchased their business and their farms 
for a song, and are reaping the benefit of their labor, to a greater or less 
degree. Perhaps more conservatism, more saving, would not have helped 
matters; but I am inclined to think that it might have. 


CONSERVATISM SHOULD BE PRACTISED IN TIMES OF PROSPERITY. 


Now, the South has been growing rapidly. You have had good crops and 
good prices. You have built up fine cities and magnificent manufacturing 
plants. You bankers have had a large share in this prosperity, and in bring- 
ing it about. Good crops, high prices, good business, prosperous times, may 
continue throughout the country for many years—I hope they will—but 
there may be another period of depression, hard times, a curtailing of credit, 
and everything that implies. It may not come this year or next, but it is 
sure to eome sooner or later, in some form. I don’t want you to think I am 
pessimistic or that I am looking for serious trouble, either now or at any 
particular time in the future, but in periods of good times and expansion, 
such aS we are now in, I believe the influence of all bankers should tend 
more and more towards conservatism, and their advice to customers should 
be along the line of strengthening present resources, rather than the encour- 
agement of continued expansion. 


How to Bring NEw ENGLAND CAPITAL INTO THE SOUTH. 


This brings me to the cotton industry, in which I assume you all are 
interested either directly or indirectly, and in which outside capital is, and 
could still further be, used advantageously. New England banks and inves- 
tors have money to loan. You have had some of it and could use more, if the 
rates were low enough. Now, how can we get together? 

To obtain our money at low rates, you must satisfy us that the security 
you offer is as good, or a little better, than that we can get nearer home; and 
further, that you are so strong financially that we can get our money when 
we want it, without having recourse to the security. 

In the first place, I don’t know much about a cotton mill or cotton manu- 
facturing, and a good deal of what I have to say has been picked up in talking 
with those who do. I am only going to give you criticisms and suggestions; 
you know the favorable points well enough. I want to say I have met per- 
sonally a number of the active managers of Southern cotton mills, and 
judging all by those I have met, a finer, more intelligent, earnest, energetic 
set of men is not engaged in any industry in this country, and they do not 
suffer by comparison with the mill treasurers of New England. 

Now, how can Southern mills establish as high credit for their paper and 
as good an investment demand for their stocks as has been enjoyed by the 
New England mills? A manufacturing business, to be entitled to high credit, 
must possess a plant capable of the greatest economy in operating expenses; 
earning power sufficient not only for dividends, but for a gradual improve- 
ment and extension of plant without encroaching on its cash assets; and it 
must have assets readily convertible into cash amply sufficient to pay its 
debts. The fact that many of the Southern cotton mills, to-day, do not fulfil 
these conditions, or some of them, is the reason why New England bankers 
and investors, with their intimate knowledge of the cotton manufacturing 
situation and methods, do not generally favor investments in Southern mill 
paper and stocks. 
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HiGH CREDIT OF THE NEW ENGLAND CoTToN MILLS. 


New England cotton mill paper sells in Boston at the lowest rates and is 
regarded by the banks generally as the highest grade of commercial paper, 
for several reasons: 

First: The mills have been in operation for many years and have demon- 
strated that they are capable of earning a reasonably satisfactory percentage 
of profit, for any given period of years. 

Second: Many of the New England mills have accumulated a large cash 
surplus and are in condition to avail themselves of such advantages as the 
market may from time to time afford, either in the acquiring of raw material 
or the disposing of the manufactured product. Many have also charged con- 
siderable amounts, during long periods, for depreciation, betterments, and 
extensions, so that whereas the average Southern mill will produce in a year 
product about equal in value to its capital stock, New England mills will in 
many instances produce double their capital, and in some cases three times, 

Third: The strong financial position they have attained enables them to 
withstand losses, or a series of seasons of trade depression, with little practi- 
cal effect upon their credit. 

Fourth: The New England mills are geographically a part of the great 
money centres; their proximity to these centres tends towards a closer per- 
sonal acquaintance between the mill men and the bankers; and also enables 
the bankers more easily to investigate the status of the mills whose paper 
they are holding. 

A few days ago I asked a gentleman, who is largely interested in cotton 
manufacturing, both North and South, for some information as to the amount 
of Northern capital invested in Southern mills and also why more Southern 
mill paper was not carried in New England, and I quote from his reply: 

“In the old Southern cotton mill, which has not been rebuilt or enlarged, 
there is probably comparatively little stock held in New England. In the 
branch mills, like the Merrimac and Massachusetts, which have plants in the 
North and also plants in the South, the ownership is probably almost entirely 
in New England. 

In the new concerns, or old ones that have been thoroughly revamped or 
greatly enlarged during the last ten years, the Northern ownership of stock 
is large, and in many instances, controlling. This comes from the fact that 
machinery makers have quite generally taken a part, and sometimes a large 
part, of their pay in stock, and I may add that as a rule this has not been 
unprofitable for either party, though there are those who think it has been 
overdone, by creating a stimulus for more mills in some lines than the 
market demands. 

The new Southern mills, as a rule, are better equipped for the production 
of the special goods that they are organized to make than the average North- 
ern mill. The Southern mills have also been more enterprising than the 
Northern in the adoption of new and improved machinery, so that they have 
another marked advantage in cost of production besides that caused by their 
cheap labor. 

Another factor in many Southern mills is important, and that is the large 
ownership in the stock by the parties managing, while in far the larger share 
of the Northern concerns the ownership of the management in the property 
managed is but small. 

The greatest criticism on these organizations is that many are insufficiently 
capitalized. The conservative Northern rule that the stock should represent 
at least the value of the plant, is frequently departed from, and this makes 
the borrowing of money more difficult, and the rate of interest, when it is 
borrowed, higher.” 

Of the modern Southern mills, the larger number were not only destitute 
of working capital upon the completion of their plants, but found themselves 
more or less in debt for money borrowed against their plant account; but 
even under these conditions, which in many lines of trade would be con- 
sidered almost insuperable obstacles to success, they have been operated so 
profitably that they have not only discharged the liabilities against their 
plants, but have proceeded in many instances to immediately double the 
number of spindles in their original mills, thus reverting to their previous 
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condition of debt against plant account. In pursuing this course, they have, 
for some time at least, eliminated the possibility of strengthening their quick 
assets; a course which, viewed from the standpoint of conservatism, can 
hardly be commended. A 

I understand fully the temptation to expand that there has been during 
the past five or six years, and I am not at all prepared to say that this policy, 
under the prevailing conditions, is not the wisest that could have been 
adopted, but from the investors’ and bankers’ standpoint, would it not have 
been better had these corporations devoted their energies and profits, after 
the completion of their original plants, to the building up and maintenance 
of strong cash reserves, thereby securing for themselves what would undoubt- 
edly be a position of financial strength and independence in their dealings 
with the banking and commercial world? 

If I am mistaken in this, and the past few years have been a time for 
building and expansion, has not the time come now for the mills to conserve 
what they already have and to strengthen their reserves? Ought you not to 
advise and insist on this, for your own safety as well as theirs? I am 
inclined to think that the same volume of business done on a larger working 
capital would result in a greater degree of independence of commission 
houses, better sales at lower commissions, lower rates of interest and better 
profits, for with a greater proportion of quick assets to liabilities the mills 
would be free to seek any money market and any sales agent, and Southern 
mill paper would be as much sought after and as readily taken as is New 
England mill paper. 


New OvutTLets NEEDED FOR NORTHERN CAPITAL. 


New England capital has played a large part in the development of the 
West. It has been loaned freely there—not always wisely—but on the whole 
profitably. I wonder if you realize how well worth cultivating this New Eng- 
land capital is. New England people are thrifty and saving, they have no 
great natural resources at home, like coal or iron, in the development of 
which they can use their money. They have been saving and accumulating 
for generations, until today the amount of money in their Savings banks is 


enormous, and their surplus funds available for outside investment constantly 
increasing. 

Think of the railroads in this country that have been built with New 
England money; the farms on which there have been mortgages to New 
England investors; the copper and gold mines that have been developed; the 
street railways and public utilities in various cities that have been financed! 
Go to any large city, from Chicago to Seattle, and you will find many of the 
best and most substantial buildings either owned by New England investors 
or built with New England money. It has been for years the best bond 
market in the country. 

But conditions in the West have changed, and Eastern capital is no longer 
needed or sought to the same extent as formerly. It must seek employment 
elsewhere. Interest rates are low and banks and investors must necessarily 
eliminate, so far as possible, every element of loss, but they must also secure 
the best rates possible with good security and are, therefore, seeking new 
fields where better rates are obtainable, if satisfactory security can be had. 

New England bankers and investors may have peculiar ideas; they may, in 
a way, be narrow and prejudiced in some of their financial methods, but for 
all that they have the capital which the South needs for the development of 
its great resources and its increasing manufacturing interests, and it would 
flow into the South, as it has in times past into the West, if mutual con- 
fidence could be established and the borrower could bring himself to conform 
in the matter of credit or collateral to the ideas of the investor. 

By almost universal custom the basis of credit is determined by the finan- 
cial statement, together with the personal equations of integrity, ability and 
competency of the management. It has also grown to be the practice with 
many bankers, in analyzing statements, to eliminate, or practically eliminate, 
the plant account. Long experience has proven this rule to be a safe one to 
follow, although of course, exceptions should be made in many individual 
cases. 

It is just this, however, which prevents the free buying of Southern mill 
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paper by New England banks. The first question asked is, “Is there a debt 
on the plant?” In other words, do the liabilities exceed quick assets. And 
while the present abundance of money in the financial centres may cause 
bankers to strain a point and scrutinize less closely, you will find, when 
money tightens and there is a greater discrimination in the taking of paper. 
that the plant account will look less and less valuable, and the demand will 
be made that quick assets shall exceed liabilities, or other security be given. 
The prudent banker, by forcing his customers to strengthen their reserves 
in times of easy money, like the present, will to just that extent be protecting 
himself against the time of stringency, when his customers will be obliged 
to pay up their outside liabilities and fall back upon the local banker for 
accommodation. 


LOANS ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


In the matter of collateral paper offered by mills whose financial state 
ments are not such as will warrant their single name paper being marketed 
various forms of warehouse receipts covering cotton have been offered in th 
North. Such receipts covering cotton stored in the warehouses of the mills 
have not been well received in New York and Boston, for the reason that th 
cotton never really passes from the owner’s hands into an independent ware- 
housing company. 

If a warehouse receipt is to be received with favor, it must be issued by 
a company of sufficient capital and financial strength to insure its stabilits 
in all markets, whose management must be such as to render it absolutel; 
certain that such receipts represent the actual cotton stored as described, and 
that it will be held by the warehousing company on its own premises, or upon 
leased premises separate and distinct from those belonging to the mill t 
whom the receipt is issued. Personally I am a great believer in this class 
of security and I am glad to know that in South Carolina a number of inde- 
pendent standard warehouses have been built, and that companies have been 
formed, or are in process of organization, to develop this class of business. | 
believe you will have no trouble in getting unlimited capital in the North 
at low rates, to carry cotton warehouses in this manner. 

On the one hand, New England bankers, who expect to do business in the 
South, should come here and see conditions as they exist; form the persona! 
acquaintance of your bankers and manufacturers and establish those intimate 
relations which are really the basis of credit. 

On the other hand, Southern manufacturers or corporations desirous of 
interesting Northern capital should earnestly consider the desirability oi 
conserving and increasing quick assets: the extension and erection of new 
mills only when ample working capital can be provided. The necessity of 
submitting accurate and complete financial statements, embodying figures as 
to the volume of annual business, figures showing the increase or decrease 
of such annual business as compared with preceding years, and expression 
of opinion as to further prospects of the business under existing conditions 
and the probable changes, if any, in future profits and earning capacity, and 
the reasons therefor. 

I have talked to you about the cotton industry, because it is the particula! 
development in the South in which we in New England are most interested 
and know most about, and I have tried briefly to show you what I believe t 
be the viewpoint of the average New England banker. I trust you wil! 
receive what I have said in the spirit in which it is offered, for I have meant 
to point out to you frankly some of the obstacles, as I see them, to closer an 
more intimate financial relations between the South and New England, believ- 
ing that with a fuller understanding means will be found to overcome them 

You have here in South Carolina some of the best banks in the South. 
You have many of the strongest and most prosperous manufacturing con- 
cerns. There is already a good deal of New England money invested her‘ 
and you can interest vastly greater amounts, if you will so finance and con- 
duct your enterprises as to appeal to the New England conception of safety 
and conservatism. 





CHARACTER AS COLLATERAL. 


BETTER ACQUAINTANCE AMONG THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 


Western people are coming more and more each year to spend their sum- 
mer vacations at the beautiful resorts along our New England shore. This 
association during the summer months has brought a better understanding 
and led to many close friendships. 

You of the South have not as yet formed this habit to any great extent. 
and until recently, even in a business way, you gentlemen have not been 
frequent visitors to our section of the country. Would it not be worth while 
for the bankers, both of the South and New England, to begin systemati- 
cally to bring about such personal friendship and business intimacy between 
the two sections as has existed between the East and West for many years. 
to the advantage of both? 


CHARACTER AS COLLATERAL. 


[Address by BRIGHT WILLIAMSON, President Bank of Darlington, 8. C., delivered before 
the recent convention of the South Carolina Bankers’ Association. ] 


Your committee has done me the honor of asking me to tell you what I 
know about character as a collateral, and although the subject is somewhat 
abstract, it is intensely practical in its applications, and the more thought 
I have given it the more importance it appears to assume in our every-day 
dealings. 

I take the import of the bearing of the subject, as conceived and proposed 
by your committee, as connected with something good, something positive, 
something tangible, and with reference especially to good character, for only 
good character is collateral. 


Goop CHARACTER THE BASIS OF BUSINESS METHODS. 


Indeed, good character is the very basis of all of our present methods of 
business, commerce, and intercourse, as well as the underlying principle, and 
the foundation of every species of collateral currently offered in the business 
world. Good character, the synonym of honesty, sincerity, “fair dealings 
with others and free from trickery and fraud,” purifies every avenue and 
system of business it permeates; a guarantee of honesty and integrity; it 
establishes confidence between man and man, between corporations and indi- 
viduals, between governments and the people—the “sine qua non” of all the 
methods of the business world to-day. 

On the other hand, we must not lose sight of bad character in our investi- 
gations, for bad character is worse than no collateral at all—the very oppo- 
site of good character. Fraud, dishonesty, and deceit are the worst and most 
despicable elements of a business transaction—elements which, when dis- 
covered, are to be avoided, to be watched and well guarded against, for they 
poison the system of every artery they enter, and sow the seeds of distrust. 


COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR LOANS. 


When we take collateral it is for the purpose of securing the performance 
of an obligation, and it is taken in addition to the principal promise to pay 
money, or to do certain things. The law compels in a slow, limited, and inef- 
fectual way the performance of legal obligations, but he who has to resort 
to the courts and the “delays of the law” loses even though he win, so that 
the business man of experience turns away from transactions, however 
attractive they appear, giving any promise of litigation or contention, and 
looks for something better than summons, complaints and the “undue” pro- 
cess of law for the carrying out of obligations. 

There are several sources of collateral security: viz., some species of prop- 
erty, personal endorsement and good character, and if you take away the 
personal character of the persons connected with the property offered, that 
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very collateral itself fails to satisfy its integrity. I mean that if bonds, 
stocks, choses in action or other forms of property, such as are usually hypoth- 
ecated, be offered as collateral, the careful banker will thoroughly examine 
the character of the specific elements which enter into the composition of 
such property, and will look well into the character of the men in charge of 
institutions issuing such stocks and bonds, and he will value them according 
to the character and reputation of the personnel of these concerns. 


Tue ABILITY OF JUDGING CHARACTER. 


I was asked some time ago by a thoughtful gentleman what I considered 
the one most important quality of a bank President, and, after some hesita- 
tion, I answered that it was the ability to judge correctly the character of 
the persons with whom he would come in contact. ‘“‘To be able to look thor- 
oughly into matters, and not let the peculiar quality or intrinsic value of 
anything escape you.” To be able to discriminate between character and 
reputation, this is the real difficulty and where genius comes in, for there 
is no other term applicable to that gift of distinguising between the char- 
acter attributed to a person and the real character behind that reputation; 
and I regard this as the one greatest requisite in business transactions. 

In dealing with character as a collateral, it is not honesty alone which we 
are to consider, but all the elements which go to make up a successful char- 
acter. A character which is an asset, a collateral, a guarantee for the per- 
formance of an obligation, is a strong positive character of a person himself 
a man of good judgment and conservatism, with energy, industry, and fru- 
gality; a man who is himself able to judge others and who knows himself, 
and who by his ability is able to carry to a successful termination his under- 
takings, and one who will not undertake to do what it is not likely he can 
accomplish. 


Tue EXAMPLe OF LANGDON CIIEVES. 
Two years ago we listened with interest and profit to one of our distin- 


guished members who related so eloquently the influence of the character of 
that distinguished Carolinian, Langdon Cheves, who by his integrity, honesty, 


ability and character lifted from ruin and bankruptcy the great financiai 
institution of the Government, and placed it upon a basis and plane which 
has left his impress upon the financial character of our institutions, and 
which will live as a monument to his memory forever. It is such a char 
acter as this which forms the best collateral that any bank has to-day as a 
guarantee for the performance of its obligations. 


CHARACTER OF A BANK DEPENDS UPON ITS OFFICERS. 


I wish to refer again to the fact that the standing of a bank, or any other 
corporation, is taken from the character, the habits, and the personnel of its 
officers, and the good character of an institution is not only a collateral in 
time of need and an element of profit to the concern, but especially is it 
expected of a bank to set a precedent in a community as the standard of 
morality in business transactions, and the institution which stoops for gain, 
or lowers this standard, not only loses the confidence of its community, so 
necessary to its success, but sets an example by which it will be dealt with 
in return. 

A deposit of property, of course, guarantees the specific performance, but 
the good character of a people extends further than an individual transac- 
tion, and influences public sentiment for the punishment of all wrong and 
the enforcement of every right, a guarantee and a collateral especially taken 
into account by strangers of a community, for the character of a country, 
State, or community is but the sum of the individual character of its citizens. 
Good character has always, in the history of the world, commanded a premi- 
um; twenty centuries ago the people were commanded, “choose out amongst 
you seven men of honest report . . . whom we may appoint over this 
business.” 


DIFFICULTY OF PROPERLY JUDGING CHARACTER. 
There is not one in this intelligent audience before me who doubts for 2 


moment the correctness of the estimate I have placed upon good character. 
The practical question is, Why, then, from such characters do we require the 
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same collateral security as from others? The answer at once is, the great 
difficulty of accurately judging our fellow man. Character is the greatest 
complexity of all things human to judge accurately and to estimate cor- 
rectly; like faces, there are no two alike. To estimate correctly the sum of 
the qualities which distinguish one person from another, is at once to be in 
possession of the greatest gift necessary to successful undertakings depend- 
ent upon other than one’s own individual exertions. A great many men can 
conduct a limited business requiring only their own efforts, but the most 
essential element in large undertakings is the ability, alluded to a few years 
ago by Mr. Frick, when he said that his success was due to using men like 
tools, each in his most useful place; and it was this same quality that made 
Napoleon and others great. 


CHARACTER AND REPUTATION CONTRASTED. 


It is remarkably strange how approximately character may be read by 
human nature, and how each individual in a community is summed up by 
the general public in the reputation he bears. Reputation is the consensus 
of a community as to the character of an individual, and this opinion may be 
correct or it may be fallacious; but the power to go further, go behind this 
reputation and judge of the true value of the character of a person, is difficult 
indeed; for too often, for one reason or another, a person hides and disguises 
his real character, and it is a quantity not always known to the individual 
himself. Such information as is necessary to form an opinion is best ac- 
quired by association and intercourse, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
habits, surroundings, and associations of one’s customers. 

Upon this subject much might be said, but I only wish to point out a few 
practical propositions which have again and again come to every one. It 
has been said that with every person there are two characters, viz., the 
real character and the character known to others. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
remarked that there is also another character, that character which the indi- 
vidual thinks others think him to have, and upon each of these distinctions 
an estimate has to be placed. I believe the third character referred to, the 
reputation that a man thinks he bears with his fellow man, plays an import- 
ant part in valuing a multitude of transactions in every-day life. Such a 
character is influenced by public opinion and practices the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, that apart from principle, honesty is the best policy. In asking for 
information about others you are often told that a person could not afford to 
do such and such a thing even if he would, for in so doing he would injure 
himself; so that even the reputation which he thinks he enjoys is one of no 
small account, and in a limited way is a good and useful bank collateral. 

Our disappointments come in mistaking the reputation—that value which 
others put upon a person—for real character and worth. Generally a person 
of good reputation has earned it by the way in which he has acted, and is 
entitled to all that is generally accorded to him in this world, but it some- 
times falls short of expectations, especially when the tests are beyond the 
sphere in which he has usually acted, and beyond the pressure of public 
opinion. 

Character and reputation, generally so closely confounded, assert them- 
selves in different ways. There are so many conflicting elements, and each 
has its influence in the result arrived at: for instance, one man will do wrong 
to save his reputation, while another will sacrifice his reputation rather 
than violate, in the least degree, his honor. A man of good character may 
perchance, by misfortune, lose his good reputation and yet build up again, 
but a good reputation, backed by a bad character, when once broken, is likely 
to be broken forever. 


BANKERS Must BE IMPARTIAL. 


Besides the difficulty of judging, and the danger of misjudging, there is 
still another reason why good character cannot always be recognized to its 
full extent, and rewarded by the banker as it should be. An individual in 
his private transactions may show favors or discriminate as he chooses by 
making excuses, and not even assigning reasons; but it is not so with the 
banker, whose success in business is measured by his balance and who has 
amongst his depositors every class of customers. A discrimination, by way 
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of a favor, in exacting less than the usual amount or the usual class of col- 
lateral, is soon advertised by the customer himself, and the banker is placed 
in the uncomfortable situation of explaining to his next customer why he 
cannot do the same thing for him also. It is the one collateral that cannot 
be discussed with your customer, unless favorably. You may sit down and 
figure with him the value of any other collateral; but politeness, tact, courtesy, 
good business policy, and, I may add, a due regard for your physical welfare, 
prevent you from stating the slight value you place upon his character as a 
guarantee for the performance of his promises. 


THE BorROWER Wu IS TOO HOPEFUL. 


I have already referred to the high place good character occupies in th 
business world. There are so many elements of good character that I want 
to make a distinction here between persons who are always honest in their 
convictions, but weak and easily influenced by circumstances, and by others; 
and another form of an honest character whose moral convictions are alway; 
right and good, but are over-sanguine and too full of hope, coupled with poor 
judgment, and must be always carefully and continuously watched and ad 
vised, for just such characters sometimes bring misfortune not only upon 
the possessors themselves, but upon their friends also; and it is to the inter- 
est of the banker, as well as his duty, to save, if possible, every one from 
calamity, loss or misfortune. 

It has, no doubt, been the experience of every banker present that ther« 
is too often among even good men quite a difference in their regard for their 
obligations, and for the obligations which they have contracted or assumed 
for others by way of endorsement or otherwise. It has been my experience 
that some men would not if they could avoid obligations contracted by them 
as principal, but that those same men will contest every inch of ground 
on other liabilities equally moral and binding, and, for that reason, we all 
know men of good financial and personal standing who make very poor en 
dorsers. On the other hand, it has probably been the experience of many 
members of this association to have their collateral shrink and dwindle away 
until it would seem that it would have no value at all, and at last have had to 
look alone to the character of the man behind the loan. What a joy and 
gratification it has been to him in such a case to find a man, a true man, 
an honest man, “the noblest work of God”; one who would take no advantage 
of technicalities, exemptions, limitations, and the law, but would stand alone 
upon the morality of the obligation, and ask but for time and the oppor- 
tunity, and who by the sweat of his brow repaid in full a loan which he 
might have avoided. 

Many years ago in our “City by the Sea” a distinguished attorney of a 
large corporation requested another attorney, whose name is well known to 
you all as among the first in South Carolina, to go to a lady friend of his 
and explain to her that the title to a certain piece of property, which had 
been sold and deeded by her to the corporation, had become defective, and 
by some technicality or contingency had again become hers; that it was very 
valuable, and to ask her what additional compensation she would require to 
perfect the title. He did so. The lady arose, and addressed the attorney 
by name. “Jimmy,” she said, “you know I was opposed to selling that piece 
of property on account of my attachments and associations; besides, it was 
against my judgment, and I knew the price paid was nothing like its worth; 
but you can tell the attorney of that phosphate company that if I felt the 
property was rightfully mine they haven’t money enough to buy it; but I did 
sell, and received the money; and if the titles I gave him long ago ar 
defective, let him prepare others now; I will sign them, and they cannot pay 
me one cent for what I have already sold them and have been paid for.” 

This is the kind of character I refer to as indispensable, a collateral of 
that kind cannot be bought nor is it sold; one that always commands a 
premium, to be credited, encouraged and commended to the business world. 
It is character of this kind, this mould, of this clarion ring, of which the 
very salt of the earth is made, the character of a man whose word is his bond. 


“The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation. That away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay.” 





A CREDIT LEDGER. 


Referring the reader back to page 69 in the July number of this MAGAZINE 
and the corporation borrowers’ statement illustrated therein, I will now take 
up the question of statement analysis, using the statement mentioned as a 
basis. 

Fig. 1 covers directions for recording, and embraces a few reflections on 
the principles underlying the proper method of inquiring into the ability of 
a going concern to meet demands. Fig. 2 presents the statement analyzed. 

The reader will readily perceive the ability of this form to note shrink- 
ages or abnormal growth in any schedule; also to uncover indications of 
absenteeism among the liabilities or far-fetched inclusions among the assets. 
The completeness of its scope in providing a space for every pertinent fact 
would, in the recording of a borrower’s statement, disclose all omissions. 

Concealment is always a bad sign, and in the average case demands an 
immediate investigation into the reason why. Borrowers unwilling to sub- 
stantiate, with mathematical facts, the safety of the (going of their concern) 
proposition into which the investment of depositors’ dollars is bidden, should 
be taken well in hand; likewise those whose shiftless methods of accounting 
preclude their knowing the actual status of their business and their answer- 
ing satisfactorily the questions asked in statements additional to those cov- 
ering a mere list of assets and debts. To properly safeguard unsecured loans, 
banks must insist upon being given the opportunity of examining the col- 
lateral behind them—the condition of the business of the borrower. Surely 
loan-prognosis approaches hazardous guessing from any other standpoint 
than that of thorough analysis of a reasonably complete statement. 

Of course, in analyzing statements, since each one presents individual 
merits and defects; the problem of a horse trade—a bit lame here—a little 
bloated there; each one demands individual treatment, and especially so in 
the cutting down department. (See in Fig. 2 column for “bank’s estimate 
as a loan basis.’’) No set rules can govern. The credit man’s opinion of 
the applicant’s order of ability helpfully assists decision as to whether the 
operation shall be cutting or trimming. Integrity, the prime loan requisite, 
must be a positive quantity always. If negative, consideration of a loan is 
barred. 

Noting the prevalent claim of many bankers, that statements do not 
amount to much—that they frequently have been misled by them, etc., one 
may pause to inquire as to whether the ease of shiftlessness, the lack of a 
systematic method of procuring and analyzing statements has not permitted 
the deception. Instead of sharpening up your harpoon, sticking it in deep, 
then thoroughly dissecting, carefully separating the blubber and fat from 
the lean in the statement, do you assume that since your customer is honest, 
that statements of condition as he sees them are equally as strong for a 
loan basis? 

Is it safe to assume that while some customers may get figures a trifle 
high, a few thousand cut off net worth will supply a safe margin for shrinkage? 
Are you content to file away unanalyzed in the credit section of your brain— 
already encroached upon by the flood of facts, figures, arrangements, deals 
and everything else governing the operation of your bank, from the economy 
of purchasing red ink by the gallon to the net operation earnings for the 
quarter, or current prices of Japanese 6’s—the additional fact that, per his 
last report, James Manstill is worth net $7,414.47? When you try to pick it 
out of your memory months afterward are you apt to be in doubt, as to his 
worth, or the nature of his assets, or perchance as to whether you have 
received a statement at all from Manstill within a couple of years back? 

Is your “credit reference system” such that you can be unaware of the 
fact may be that he claims a stock on hand of $50,000, and either belies the 
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fact of so much stock by a known insurance of $20,000, or reveals the risk 
assumed, should he burn out. We have heard of the above being bettered, 
in an actual case the borrower claiming to be carrying “‘good” book accounts 
exceeding his admitted annual sales. 

Perhaps he claims to hold in office good customer’s notes amounting to 
$9,200, and yet is beseeching you for a loan on his single name for $2,500; 
your request for the offer of the business paper instead betraying the fact of 


The Stillbaker Mfg. Co. 














Fic. 2. 


its non-existence, worthlessness, or pledge elsewhere. He may claim to 
have, on a lessened annual sale, more than the previous year’s amount on 
his books in “accounts due from customers,” and in the little heart-to-heart 
talk—the final arbiter on all loan questions—that you have with him, he 
owns up to a bookkeeping error, and you learn that the increase represents 
partners’ accounts, salaries, etc., not yet charged off. 

Possibly good-will appears the third or fourth year to assist a declining 
Strength, perhaps his life insurance account intrudes among the business 
assets, the statement-maker failing to mention the fact, however, that the 


6 
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latter has no connection with his estate at all, its payment going absolutely 
to his kin. His fixtures may have a perpetual full market value and stub- 
bornly resist toning down. Do they so steadily hold to their original value 
as to give the blush of shame to Government bonds, fluctuating by big eighihs 
and quarters? He states, may be, that the capital stock of his concern was 
paid in in cash, say $25,000, and although you are not unaware that wiih 
this cash was purchased everything connected with the business, the realty, 
fixtures, machinery, accounts, etc., yet note that the first three alone, as set 
forth in the second annual statement, with little improvement to date, are 
holding up strong at $34,000. We linger a bit to mention a humorous incident 
related, wherein, in an actual case, the similarity in the amount of customers’ 
notes already discounted (and funds spent) and the amount given in sta 
ment as customers’ notes on hand (knowing that all business paper appeat 
to be discounted as received) suggested a doubling on this asset. Borrow 
was unaware of the fact, although “eating his cake and keeping it, too.” 

As to net worth, the fund that guarantees continuance in busine 
or in other words ability to meet demands, you ofttimes find that althou:! 
seductively stated as so many dollars in statement submitted, that when y« 
cut down the statement and begin to set off the floating debts against tie 
quick assets, that the-then-left-overs are a great remove from any appreciative 
value. You finish the post-mortem of the statement, doubting that this n 
worth, as invested in equities, in vacant land, in machinery, equipment, : 
declining amount of accounts, good-will, etc., is a persuasive enough guarantor 
of the ability of the borrower to pay up without some creditor being obligate: 
to take a piece of it for his, and then you give your bank the benefit of 
your doubts. Georce L, TICKNER. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

(To be continued.) 





MUTILATED GERMAN BANK NotTes.—A recent occurrence has caused tlie 
administration of the German national debt to announce the regulations 
regarding indemnification for bank notes mutilated or unsuitable for cir- 
culation. The public is generally of the opinion that bank notes for five, 
twenty, and fifty marks torn, partially burned, or otherwise mutilated will 
be cashed by the exchequer, upon presentation, if the number of the noite 
is still on the portion presented. This is erroneous. According to existing 
regulations, the administration only redeems mutilated notes if the piece 
presented forms a part of a genuine bank note and the fragment is larger 
than one-half of the entire note, so that not the owner of the part of it 
containing the number but the person presenting the larger portion of 
the note will be entitled to payment. The national banks have been in- 
structed to accept in payment mutilated notes, including soiled notes or 
notes pasted together, only when they are fit for circulation beyond dou)t. 
If the notes are rejected the owners must apply for reimbursement to tie 
administration of the national debt direct. Mutilated bank notes for 110 
and 1,000 marks are cashed only when the owner presents a fragment 
larger than one-half of the note or can furnish proof that the missing por- 
tion of the note has been destroyed. For lost or destroyed bank notes no 
claim for indemnification can be made—Hugh Pitcairn, Consul-General, 
Hamburg, Germany. 


GRAFTERS IN BANKS.—An exceptional form of “graft” was described 
James B. Dill, the New York corporation lawyer, in a recent address, 
which he said: 


“Another graft is that of the bank official, who is influenced in the ' 
of his institution’s funds by any reason other than the good of the ins 
tution. Such a man is dangerous to the community. His position is 
high and his form of graft is so insidious that its existence ofttimes is 
suspected until the explosion resulting from his grafting has injured 
community and made the man and his practices notorious; but too late. 

The director of a corporation who directs the affairs of a company f! 
the viewpoint of his own pocket rather than from the standpoint of the sto: 
holders’ interest, although he may not be indicted by a grand jury, is nove 
the less a social highwayman.” 





ALFRED H. CuRTIS, 


President New York State Bankers’ Association. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HOTEL FRON- 
TENAC, JULY 13 AND 1h, 1905. 


The twelfth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Frontenac, Thousand Islands, New York, July 13 
and 14, Charles H. Sabin, Vice-President of the National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, presiding. The convention was opened with prayer by Rev. Lawrence 
N. Sirrell, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Clayton, N. Y. 

ALFRED H. Curtis, of New York: May I interrupt the proceedings? The 
council of administration, recognizing the ability, vigor and fairness with 
which you, sir, have presided over the affairs of the association during the 
past year, have requested me to present to you this slight token of their affec- 
tion and esteem. 

(Mr. Curtis then handed to President Sabin a beautiful gavel, mounted 
with solid silver and suitably inscribed.) 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Mr. Curtis, I accept this beautiful gavel, and, through 
you, desire to return my sincere thanks to the council for it. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHARLES H. SABIN. 


To the Members of the New York State Bankers’ Association: Gentlemen— 
It is with very great pleasure that I greet you at the opening of the twelith 
annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association. We assemble 
under most agreeable circumstances and in the midst of business conditions 
which are distinctly reassuring to the men of our guild. 

In the year since our last meeting we have passed through the excitement 
of a presidential campaign and the strain of a presidential election without 
a ripple of disturbance in the business world. The volume of business has 
steadily augmented and we look out upon the coming year with every reason- 
able expectation that it will bring a still more decisive advance. The rates 
for the use of money have been low, notwithstanding the fact that industrial 
enterprise and commercial activity have made unprecedented demands upon 
the money markets. Regardless of the low rates of interest, the banks hive 
prospered. The reduction of dividends has been so rare as to be a negligible 
quantity in the last year’s banking. In general, the New York State banks 
show gratifying enlargements in surplus and undivided profits. 

Very likely this is accounted for by conservative management and more 
systematic methods of administration, I entertain no doubt that the very gen- 
eral discontinuance of the practice of paying interest on commercial accounts 
has given added security to the banking situation and greater confidence to 
the banking outlook. It was a practice which many of us fell into for the 
sake of increasing the volume of business, but it was a menace to successtul 
banking. Anything which is a menace to successful banking is quite 
opposed to the interests of the borrower as of the banker. Banks must 
more than live; they must prosper if they are to serve the interests of t 
constituents, both depositors and borrowers, and if they are to give enc 
agement and support to business activities all around them. The pra: 
of paying interest on deposits which are subject to call ought, I am surs 
be wholly discontinued, before the inevitable result of gorging the bank 
stomach at the expense of good digestion and healthful living is reached. ' 
banking business, like all business, is to be judged by results. Experienc 
the best guide. It points us with entire accuracy to the sound and the 
sound principles in banking. There is such a thing as paying too much 
a volume of business. 

As has been said by a Texas banker, “Mushroom deposits breed mush- 
room loans, and then the least agitation of the commercial ship will cause 
them both to turn green with sea-sickness.” Like a house of cards, the 
least adverse wind will shake the whole structure down. A declaration upon 
this subject by this association might be of substantial advantage in pointing 
all interests to a true principle in banking. 

Recent years have witnessed a marked multiplication of trust companies. 
In view of this growth, the relations which these companies should sus- 
tain to the banks, to the banking business of the State, and to the State 
Banking Department, have been much considered. It now seems to be the ac- 
cepted conclusion that they are to be regarded as upon the same footing 
as all other banking institutions, so far as fraternal relations and State 
supervision may be concerned. 

At first the new trust companies were competitors of the older banks to: 
extent which gave some alarm. But the ground for this has substanti 
passed away and inevitable adjustment of relations has been effected. 

Two years ago, when the O'Neill bill, compelling trust companies to rep 
to the State Superintendent of Banks five times each year when called upot 
the same as State banks—was presented in the Legislature at the instance of 
this association, it was decisively and successfully opposed by the compani 
concerned. In the past year the attitude of the legislative committee has bes 
more aggressive and that of the trust companies less opposed. It had becor 
apparent that the companies could continue only under proper supervisit 
The main asset of a trust company, like that of a bank, is public confiden 
and confidence in any institution flourishes best in the sunlight of publicity 
Accordingly, and much to our gratification, the O’Neill bill was passed very 
promptly in the Assembly with hardly a dissenting vote. It was delayed for a 
brief time in the Senate Committee on Banks, but was finally passed, with 
slight amendments, and, with the approval of the Governor, became Chapter 
297 of the Laws of 1905. It ought to be said that, contrary to the general 2t- 
titude two years ago, a large number of trust companies advocated the passase 
of this law. 

In view of this change in situation, and as it is evident enough that the 
trust companies are to continue in very considerable numbers, and as they ar 
doing a banking business, I suggest for your consideration that they be 
vited to become members of this association. Membership with us in th: 
agreeable gatherings would surely result in better understandings, which 
would be for our mutual protection and our common advantage. AS we 
all to transact business of a similar, if not of an identical, character, and 4s 
we must necessarily sustain business relations and sometimes enter into honest 
business rivalries, it would seem as though we ought all to be governed }y 
similar rules of action and submit to the same restrictions. 

Public confidence in financial institutions has recently been rudely shak 
by the exposure of the internal affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci¢ 
This has been essentially true in the smaller cities and towns where we ar 
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CHAS. H. SABIN, 


Former President New York State Bankers’ Association. 


not familiar with such enormous trusts and certainly not accustomed to such 
enormous salaries. Happily, the decisive action of the authorities promises to 
save that great corporation from the inevitable ruin which an uninterrupted 
continuance of reckless and extravagant administration must have brought 
upon it. The incident ought also to prove of advantage to all of the financial 
institutions of the State, for it must remind all that sound and economical ad- 
ministration is the life-blood of business security. It ought to lead to some 
fresh examinations, to some needed renovations, and to some desirable house- 
cleaning in other institutions, If so, it will be fortunate that it occurred. It 
seems as though such an incident must occur now and then to call the at- 
tention of all to the imperative importance of frequent investigation and exact 
accounting by the officers and boards who are charged with the administration 
of large financial trusts. 

Much has been done by the committees of the association in the last year. 
It will all be reported to you, and I have not much occasion to comment upon 
it. 

The legislative committee has been particularly active, with the result that 
several propositions in which the association was interested have become laws. 

For the past two years the association has advocated the repeal of the 
bankruptey law which is now in operation. Congress has not acted, but the 
sentiment in favor of repeal seems to be strengthening and there is reason 
enough why our efforts in this connection should be continued with reason- 
able expectation of satisfactory results. 
_.A new committee of our number was constituted in the past year to con- 
sider desirable changes in the laws governing National banks, and to co- 
operate with a similar committee representing the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in effecting legislation which might be thought well. There is, it is 
clear, enough for this committee to do, and I suggest that it be continued 
with ample authority to act for us in its important field. 
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Our membership shows an increase each year, but, compared with so 
other States, the ratio of members to the number of banks is not as satisfact 
as we could wish. An annual meeting of representatives of all of the ba: 
of the State is very desirable. It is quite as desirable for the smaller ba: 
as for the larger ones. The reluctance of some to accept our cordial invitati: 
to membership is quite beyond explanation. It can be overcome only 
making the purposes of the association widely known and by making 
meetings so attractive and useful that no good bank man can afford to 
aloof from them. 

Bankers’ associations are the means by which a diverse system of bank 
is systematized and improved, and the links by which a great numbe 
institutions are bound together in sympathetic and helpful accord. Thro 
them the credit system is strengthened, abuses eliminated, crimes dete 
conservatism encouraged, and competition used to develop strength, instea 
permitted to breed trouble and weakness. 

This suggests how changed our business has become, how diversified i 
One who can not wear a swallow-tailed coat with comfort can hardly 
looked upon as a thoroughly initiated banker, but it is quite as certain ¢ 
one who can not put on a blouse and shovel coal under the boilers is not 
an expert in modern banking, either. 

We must not only be conservative; we must encourage business en 
prise. We must judge men, and sustain the deserving. The business will 
all come to the office, we must go out and look for it. Sometimes we n 
create and initiate it. We must at all times stand for public improvem 
and community progress. We must often see that opportunities for 
cessful investments are provided. All this while we have a care that 
foundations are secure and that our knowledge, our experience and our | 
dence command the public confidence. 

Before closing I must express my very sincere appreciation of the los 
and energy, during the year, of the members of the council of administra 
and of others outside of the council, who have served on committees. 

I must specially thank the secretary and the treasurer, who have perform 
the larger part of the duties of this administration. 

We are met in a delightful place, in a region which is notable for nat 
and fascinating beauty and for interesting history and reminiscences. [P 
are matured for our entertainment and enjoyment. It is my very sin 
desire that this meeting of the association may be long remembered, not « 
for the pleasure we derive from it, but also for the satisfactory business resi 
which our discussions and our action may produce. 

The next business in order will be the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY EEpRIDGE: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The report 
of your secretary is as follows: 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


To make an interesting secretary’s report, which does not read like most 
of the preceding reports of the secretary, is not an easy thing to do. You all 
know pretty well what is expected of your secretary, and he might sum it 
up by saying that this he has tried to do. There seems, however, to be an 
increase in the number of things which he can find to do for the welfare of 
the association year by year. 

Following the last annual meeting, copies of the stenographer’s minutes 
were mailed for correction to every person who took any part whatsoever in 
the convention, before being compiled for the printer. Unusual pains were 
taken to see that the book of proceedings should be accurate in its matter 
in every respect, and with the change of its external appearance, I believe 
I may say that it is the most presentable copy we have yet issued. 

The secretary has been persistent in his attempts to increase the m 
bership. In this he has been officially aided by the effort of the other offi 
and the group chairmen, with the result that we have to report 479 mem! 
We have lost forty-four members, but we have gained fifty members and 
therefore able to report a net gain of six. 


I en ON a a pe ig rac ahh lS: Del Wt Ol lpr rr Nala igt nore 
Merged 

Refused to renew 

No response 

New members gained ote. 
Old members lost , £4 
Net gain 6 


6 
19 


50 


The nineteen that have not responded are not irretrievably lost. We ! 
yet to enroll a good portion of them. 

The net result, as above stated, while not as good as we might wish i 
be (because there are still some two hundred eligible banks in the § 
outside of the association), is the best yet, and it is expected that the § 
work will continue. 

The secretary has attended group meeting in Groups I, II, III, IV, V an 
during the year, besides attending the meetings of the council and var 
committee meetings and meetings of the officers, at New York and Alt 
The group meetings have been enthusiastic and profitable. : 

The secretary was excused by the chairman of the group from attend 
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the annual meeting of Group VII, which he had promised to attend, because 
he was asked to be present at the organization of a State bankers’ association 
for our sister State of Massachusetts, in Boston. It is perhaps worthy of note, 
in passing, that the response to an invitation to organize an association 
brought representatives from 240 banks in the State of Massachusetts and 
tl they organized, practically along the lines of our own association, with 
a membership of something like 150, since increased to 190. 

The secretary has mailed during the year about 8,000 pieces, besides 
sending the printed proceedings to every bank in the State, and sending 
hundreds of copies of legislative bills and other literature, as suggested at 
various times by his superior officers. 

Reference has already been made in the president’s address to legislative 
accomplishments, and it is believed that the State association has hardly done 
greater credit to itself in any way, than to secure the adoption of the law 
requiring our friends, the trust companies, to publish reports as do their 
competitors. 

There has been in all this matter no disposition to antagonize the trust 
companies. It was found that a great many of the good trust companies 
were anxious to have the enactment of this law, and now that it has come 


E. O. ELDREDGE, 
Secretary New York State Bankers’ Association. 


about, it is hoped that a large number of the trust companies of the State 
may be inclined to come in with us and be of us, as they may under the pro- 
visions of a resolution which was adopted two years ago, which provides that 
trust companies keeping a reserve the same as State banks, are eligible to 
membership in the association. Within the past two weeks the association 
has received the application of one trust company under this provision, which 
has been enrolled as a member. This first trust company is the Flatbush 
Trust Company of Brooklyn. 
The association shows the following number of members by groups: 
Group 49 
Group 35 
Group 35 
Group 68 
Group 83 
Group 49 
Group 42 
Group VIII... 


Total 


Some solicitude on the part of the officers of the association was felt as 
to the effect upon the membership of the change in date for the payment of 
annual dues from October 1 to May 1. The fact is that but six banks have 
refused to pay the annual dues on this account, and the officers feel that 
this result has shown the wisdom of the course which was adopted in assessing 
the annual dues before the time for the annual convention, in order that we 
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might have funds in hand wherewith to pay expenses, rather than spend our 
money so long in anticipation and have our treasury empty for the remainder 
of the year, as has been the case heretofore. The prompt and willing response 
of the members generally to this change has been most gratifying. 

Hearty co-operation in the work of the association on the part of 
the officers, the members of the council of administration and the committee 
has made the performance of the secretary’s duties an enjoyable service. TT 
association was never in more prosperous condition, nor its influence in th 
direction of “safe and sane banking” more apparent. Its possibilities ir 
the future are to be measured only by our energy joined with wisdom. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure regarding this 
report? 

E. D. Fisuer: I move that the report be received and placed on file. 

E. H. Capy: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Sabin: All in favor of the motion will please signify it hy 
saying aye; those of a contrary opinion, no. Carried. 


DAVID CROMWELL, 
Treasurer New York State Bankers’ Association, 


Next in order is the report of the treasurer. 
TREASURER CROMWELL: Mr. President, I beg leave to present the following 
report as treasurer of the association: 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


New York State Bankers’ Association in account with David Cromwell, 
Receipts—July 14, 1904, to July 10 1905: 

Balance on hand last annual report 

Proceeds from $1,000 and $500 notes............cccceeccceee 

Collection of October, 1904, dues 

Collection of May, 1905, Te ae ee aoe ia 


Total receipts 


Payments—July 14, 1904, to July 13, 
Council meeting expenses 474.12 
QO ea ee ere 204.98 
Lake Champlain convention expenses...........ccccccesee ,851.54 
Primting and milsceliancous IeMs. .. 2... ccsccccsccscccecce 667.50 
Secretary 698.99 
Notes charged 3,500.00 
Expenses of committee and group meetings............e065 571.64 


Eee oe ay ne ee ere ee nee ee 
Balance on hand 
Total membership reported at last convention 
Total membership reported at this convention 
Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
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Tue PRESIDENT: It is customary at this time to appoint an auditing com- 
mittee to audit the treasurer’s accounts. Is it the pleasure of the conven- 
tion that such committee should be appointed now? 

WILLIAM P. ADAMS: I move that the chair appoint a committee of three 
for that purpose. 

CHARLES E. GRIFFITH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye; those of a contrary opinion, no. Carried. 

I will appoint as such auditing committee Mr. F. C. Haviland, of Hudson; 
Mr. Louis J. Clark, of Pulaski, and Mr. Haldane, of Coney Island. 

Reports of group chairmen are next in order. I will call for a report 
from the chairman of Group I. 


Reports oF Group CHAIRMEN. 


E. C. McDovucaL: Mr. President and Gentlemen—In the absence of the 
chairman of our group, I will report, as secretary of the group association, 
that Group I has held an annual meeting on the 3d of December, 1904, at 
which meeting there were thirty-one members present. We also had the 
pleasure of the attendance at the meeting of Mr. E. O. Eldredge, the secretary 
of the State association. I may also state that the chairman and secretary 
of the group sent out letters to all members of the group asking their opinion 
whether it was advisable to have two or only one meeting during the year. 
A tabulation of the replies to those communications shows a majority of 5 to 
1 in favor of having one meeting a year and endeavoring to concentrate all 
the goodness in that one meeting. We have some ambitious plans for the 
meeting that we are to hold in the fall, among them the possibility of 
publishing for the use of the members a large volume in which we shall 
endeavor to codify the banking laws of 1905. The group is in a flourishing 
condition and is, we believe, doing good work. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. II. 

M. S. SaAnprorD: Group No. II held a meeting in the month of May last, 
which was the first meeting held by the group in three years. At that time 
President Sabin and Secretary Eldredge, of the State association, were pres- 
ent, and they gave us a good talk and created a great deal of enthusiasm in 
the work of the association. Thereupon we all went to work heartily, and 
now I am glad to report that we have added nine new members to the group, 
and there are very good prospects of increasing the number in the near future. 
I personally sent out letters to twenty-nine non-members of the group enclos- 
ing blank forms of application and urging them to join the group, repre- 
senting the benefit to be derived from membership in it, and also, setting forth 
the good times we have in the association and the pleasant and lasting friend- 
ships that are formed by coming in contact with the members of the asso- 
ciation. Out of the twenty-nine letters that I sent out, there was one 
unfavorable response, one sent in an application and the fees to me, eight 
sent their fees direct to the secretary or treasurer, and seventeen did not 
reply at all, nor did they return the stamps which I enclosed asking for a 
reply. However, I shall not let them rest, but will keep at them personally 
and write them often. 

I desire to say that Mr. Eldredge has done much valuable work in the 
past year, and, to my knowledge, has devoted a great deal of his time to 
visiting groups, and he deserves great credit for the work he has done for this 
association, 

Our group has benefited greatly from the labors of Mr. Eldredge and Mr. 
Sabin, and I wish to thank them for the interest they have taken in the work. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, I was chosen chairman of the group, but I shall 
do the best I can to further the interests of the association. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. III. 

F. E. Lyrorp: I am sorry that I have to apologize for the fact that neither 
the chairman nor secretary of our group is present. Mr. Eldredge has winked 
at me, and so I suppose I shall have to tell you what I can, as near as I can 
remember it, what we have done in the group during the past year. 

At that time Mr. Charles Adsit was elected chairman of the group, and we 
all feel that we did a very wise thing in electing him and getting him to 
accept the chairmanship. The meeting was not a large one, but we had with 


‘ 
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us Assemblyman Rodgers, the leader on the Republican side of the House at 
Albany, and he gave us a very interesting talk, appealing to us as a member 
of the Legislature to assist in every way we possibly could to bring before the 
public laws that should work for our benefit, as well as for the benefit of the 
State at large, and he urged especially that, if we had any suggestions to 
make in reference to the subject of taxation, which was then being cop. 
sidered, we should do so. Accepting his invitation, I made a suggestion, and, 
like the man who went to a doctor and asked his advice, and the doctor said: 
“You mustn’t drink any more,” and the man took his hat and started to go, 
and the doctor remarked: “I charge you $2 for my advice,” and the man 
replied: ‘I don’t propose to take it,” so I presume my suggestion is some- 
what in the same way, for I have not heard anything from it. Still, I am 
not discouraged. We have done a good deal of work on taxation heretofore 
and have accomplished something for the banks. I would like to call the 
attention of the association to that matter. It seems to me that the bankers 
of the State can do something in that line. It seems too bad that for all these 
years that we have been doing business no tax law has been framed that 
didn’t have to be fixed up and amended and something new brought out from 
year to year to produce the revenue necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the State, and I am going to suggest that a committee be appointed in 
addition to our present legislative committee to take up the question of 
taxation alone. It is as important to us as anything I can think of, and I 
believe that if we cannot find legislators who can succeed in attaining good 
results we ought to find bankers who can do so. 

In closing, permit me to say that, so far as Group III is concerned, we are 
very loyal to the association. Our numbers are not very many to-day, but 
we are great in enthusiasm, and what we lack in members we make up in 
that respect. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. IV. 

E. S. Terrt: Group IV held its last meeting at Utica in December, about 
forty members being present. We were very nicely entertained by the Fort 
Schuyler Club. There has been an increase in membership of five during the 
past year. The interest in the group is well sustained, and business through- 
out the various localities in the group is in a flourishing condition. Our 
next meeting will be held in October. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. V. 

FRANK E. Howe: I would report on behalf of Group V that, as usual, 
our group shows an ever increasing interest in the association. I think that 
report can be reiterated: The members are taking very great interest in the 
association’s work. I believe our group is the largest geographically, and 
the second largest in membership of any group in the State. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. VI. 

FREDERICK B. Post: Mr. President and Gentlemen—Since the last con- 
vention Group No. VI has held two meetings and the executive committee of 
the group has met once. The regular annual meeting of the group was held 
December 10, 1904, at the Murray Hill Hotel in New York, and there was a 
very good attendance present. Matters of interest to the association were 
discussed and officers chosen for the ensuing year. After that luncheon was 
served, and some after-dinner pleasantries indulged in. The executive com- 
mittee met at the same place on April 29, 1905, and made plans for the 
summer meeting of the group, which meeting was subsequently held on 
Friday and Saturday, June 9 and 10, at Lake Mohonk. The summer meeting 
was really a two days’ convention, the people arriving during the afternoon 
of Friday and leaving late on Saturday, although a number remained over 
Sunday. The banquet on Friday evening was one of Mr. Smiley’s best, and 
was followed by after-dinner speaking. A short business session was heid on 
Saturday morning. The emphasis, however, was laid on the social side of 
the gathering, about 150 being in attendance, and from the expressions heard 
it seemed as if the summer meeting of Group VI was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all those present. I may say that credit for the success of the meeting was 
largely due to the presence of the ladies. Of the thirty-six banks in the 
territory of the group eligible to membership in the association forty-nine are 
members and seventeen non-members, two banks having joined during the 
year. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. VII. 
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STEPHEN M. GriswoLp: I expected to meet our secretary here. He in- 
tended to be present I know, but for some reason he has not arrived yet. He 
could have given you a much more detailed report than I can of the workings 
of our group during the year. However, | will give you the main points cov- 
ering our work since we last met in convention with you. 

We held our closing business meeting at the Clarendon Hotel in Brooklyn 
in December, which was presided over by the retiring chairman of the group, 
Mr. Hutchinson. We had quite a large number in attendance. We transacted 
our business, and we enjoyed a most excellent dinner. We always have a 
dinner when we gather to do business down on Long Island; it helps to make 
things run smooth]y, you know, and we find that we can do more business 
when we have had a good Gcinner. 

We then adjourned over to our annual banquet and reception, which was 
held at the Hotel St. George. We had over 100 present there, and we had one 
of the best meetings we have ever held. There are about fifty banks in 
Brooklyn and Long Island, and forty-two of them are members oi the gioup. 
Banks start up down our way every few days almost without our knowing it, 
and we have a great many branch banks also, and, on the whole, I think I may 
say that we are very prosperous. We have the honor of the introduction to 
the State association of the first trust company that has ever belonged to it, 
the Flatbush Trust Company having recently joined the State association. 
Mr. Fisher, the secretary of that company, who is sitting by my side, joins 
with you to-day in the festivities and pleasures of this convention. We hope 
that the good example set by this company will be followed by others, and I 
predict that the time is not far distant when we shall have as members of this 
association many trust companies. 

In conclusion, it affords me pleasure to say that we have between forty and 
fifty ladies and gentlemen from Brooklyn and Long Island, representing 
Group VII here on this occasion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Group No. VIII. 

CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN: I regret very much the absence of the chair- 
man of our group, but he has sent me the following report, which is very 
brief, and which I will read: 


New York, July 3, 1905. 

The annual meeting of Group VIII of the New York Stute Bankers’ Associ- 
ation was held at the New York Clearing-House on May 109, 1905. 

Group VIII has a membership of seventy-eight banks und thirty-six bank- 
ing tirms, making a total membership of 114. The group has a balance on hand 
of $20.19. 

The annual banquet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on December 20, 
1904, and was, as usual, a great success, there being present 464 members and 
guests. 


(Signed) HERBERT L. GRIGGS. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: Next in order is the report of the council of adminis- 
tration, which Secretary Eldredge will kindly present. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: The report of the council of administration is as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The council of administration of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
has held three meetings during the year, the first at the Fort Orange Club 
n Albany, on the 29th of November last. The full council was present, except- 
ing that Groups I, II and VIII were not represented. 

The meeting was largely taken up with the consideration of matters 
which should be brought to the attention of the State Legislature and a 
legislative committee was appointed. The committee consisted of Senator 
Persons, of Buffalo: Edward Elsworth, of Poughkeepsie; Hon. J. T. Smith, of 
Fishkill Landing; Charles Adsit, of Hornellsville, and Henry P. Davison, of 
New York. Later Senator Persons felt obliged to give up active duties in 
connection with the committee, because of the pressure of other matters, and 
for him was substituted R. Ross Appleton, of New York city. The doings 
if the committee will be covered by its own report at this session. 

The council gave lengthy discussion to the matters of income and expendi- 
ture of the association, and, in view of the fact that the treasury wus not 
in an overflowing condition, voted not to send the $3 per capita to the several 
groups, which had formerly been sent, excepting upon the request of the 
chairman of any group, who should state that the group had expended in 
its natural course moneys for meetings or otherwise, which they had not in 
hand and they were then authorized to request the treasurer to remit them 
such funds as they might need, up to $3 per capita. A number of the group 
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chairmen reported moneys on hand which were idle, and the above conclusion 
was unanimously reached by the council. 

A committee was appointed to recommend to the American Bankers’ 
Association that they consider and take up with the National Legislature, 
if that association should think desirable, the subject of the revision of the 
National Bank Act and in general make suggestions for the benefit of National 
banks in regard to their existing limitations enacted by the National Bank law. 

Consideration was given to various other matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the association. 

The second meeting of the council was held on the 4th day of March, 1905, 
at the New York Athletic Club, New York city. A full council was present, 
excepting that Groups III and IV were not represented. 

A report of the doings of the legislative committee up to that date, 
further recommendations to that committee and suggestions how best to aid 
the work of the committee were made at length. The secretary was instructed 
to communicate with every bank in the State, requesting that they urge upon 
their legislators of both houses the importance of sundry bills then pending, 
which had the approval of the legislative committee. The council ratified the 
action of the legislative committee in indorsing various bills, a more detviled 
account of which will doubtless appear in.the report of the said committee. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. James G. Cannon, Lewis E. Pierson and 
Hon. S. M. Griswold, all of New York, was appointed to get up a form of 
statement blanks, superseding the old forms which were adopted several years 
since by the association, and which were made prior to the present bank- 
ruptcy laws, and which were affected by other laws, which have been passed 
since its adoption. That committee has been active and will report at this 
session. 

The question for the time and place for the next convention was brou 
up and unanimously the Hotel Frontenac of the Thousand Islands was cl 
as the place and date was fixed for the 18th and 14th of July. A comm 
of arrangements, consisting of A. H. Curtis, chairman; A. C. McDougal, I> 
H. Pierson, F. E. Howe and the secretary, was appointed. 

A committee on fidelity insurance, consisting of Henry Dimse, chair: 
George T. Murdock, E. S. Tefft, F. B. Post and W. N. S. Sanders, was appoi 
The results of the labors of that committee will be given in the report o! 
committee this morning. 

The eternal question of bringing in non-member banks was again disc 
and various suggestions were adopted. The routine business pertaining 
the interests of the association was acted upon and the meeting adjou 

It might be proper to state that there are necessarily matters of 
importance to the association, which came up for discussion and for 
by the council, which cannot be recited in a public report, which goes 
= as does this report and that therefore no reference is made to 
1erein. 

The third meeting of the council of administration was held in this 
last evening. 

A meeting of the council of administration was held at the Hotel |! 
tenac on Wednesday evening, July 12, 1905, at 8 o’clock. 

The report of the council was read and approved for presentation to 
convention. 

The report of the treasurer was read and approved for presentatio 
the convention. It was voted to pay to the treasurer the sum of $250 
his services during the past year. It was voted to direct the treasurer to s 
a draft to the secretary of $301.01 to make up the balance due on his s 
for the year. 

Mr. Henry Dimse, the chairman of the committee on fidelity insur 
was invited before the council. The report of the committee was read 
it was voted to recommend to the convention its adoption. 

The report of the committee on revision of statement forms was read 
approved for presentation to the convention. 

A communication was read from Hiram R. Smith, of Rockville CC: 
giving notice that at the convention he will move to amend Article five, Sec 
tion one of the constitution and by-laws relative to the establishment 
protective feature similar to that maintained by the American Bankers’ \ 
ciation. It was voted to refer the same to the convention with the favo) 
recommendation of the council. 

A communication from C. A. Pugsley, dated Peekskill, July 5, 1905, was read, 
stating that he had conferred with Mr. McDougal, President of the Bank 
Buffalo, and Mr. McGarrah, President of the Mechanics’ National Bank, who 
together with himself, were appointed a committee to consider the advisability 
of reform in the State and National banking laws, and that the committee 
was of the opinion that the subject is one of such great importance, ar 
intricate, that the committee could not in the limited time at its disnosal pre- 
sent a comprehensive report at this meeting. The council voted to recommend 
to the convention the continuance of the committee. 

It was voted that the name of J. H. DeRidder be in future omitted from 
all publications of the association. 

Adjourned. 


F. E. Lyrorp: I move that the report be received and placed on file. 

L. E. Pierson: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion that the report 
be received and placed on file. All in favor of the motion will signify it by 
saying aye; those of a contrary opinion, no. Carried. 
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STEPHEN M. GriswoLtp: I would suggest, Mr. President, that this is the 
proper time to appoint a committee on resolutions, as they will have to meet 
and prepare a report to be presented to-morrow. I therefore move that the 
chair appoint a committee of three for that purpose. 

E. S. Terrt: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the motion that the chair appoint a 
committee of three on resolutions will signify it by saying aye; those of a 
contrary opinion, no. Carried. 

1 will appoint as the committee on resolutions Stephen M. Griswold, of 
Brooklyn; Leo. Schlesinger, of New York, and Eugene Satterlee, of Rochester. 

It affords me pleasure to now introduce Mr. S. R. Flynn, President of the 
National Live Stock Bank, of Chicago, who has kindly consented to come here 
to address us, 


Appress oF S. R. FLYNN, PRESIDENT NATIONAL Live Stock BANK, OF CHICAGO. 


The public mind is seemingly capricious. Those who attempt to follow 
its apparently aimless wanderings find themselves lost in a bewildering maze 
of mental vagaries. It seems to bound with such appurent unreuson from 
one radicalism to another as to suggest a state of chronic hysteria. Any 
proposition, no matter how grotesquely absurd, commands a following not 
without its quota of the reputed intelligent. Viewed from the cold prominence 
of sanity the public mind presents a weirdly kaleidoscopic effect. Its com- 
posite thought is as brilliant, its design as difficult to determine. I say the 
public mind is seemingly capricious. In truth it does but seem so. In reality 
it has a definite, fixed purpose to which it steadfastly, adheres. A different 
impression obtains because we too often mistake the vaporings of impractical 
minorities for public opinion. Visionary minorities do not make public opin- 
ion. If we would discover the trend of public thought we must study the 
majority made up of the sober, practical men of affairs. 

Sometimes we are amazed at the apathy of the majority. It appears 
hypnotized by the aggressive insistence of the minority. Wild theories are 
advocated in frenzied, frothy fashion, while the majority listens with stolid 
indifference. But the instant the rightful dominance of the majority is seri- 
ously threatened it acts quickly, drastically, effectively. The fanatic finds 
himself and his theories swept aside, and reason once more in full command. 
There is never cause to fear that the foolish will long prevail, for the 
majority must and will rule, and the majority is sane. 

Every properly constituted individual restlessly seeks betterment of con- 
dition. His primary purpose is self-advancement, to be sure. Yet eliminate 
selfish, individual ambition, and you eliminate progress. The chief, the over- 
mastering purpose of the majority, individually and collectively, is progress— 
progress mental, progress moral, progress physical, progress financial. 3ut 
it demands that progress shall come in orderly fashion, step by step, in the 
gentle process of evolution. It has no patience for the advocate of radical 
change. It insists that we be prepared for each advanced position before 
we take it. Progress is evolutionary, not revolutionary. Sudden as change 
may at times appear, analysis of conditions will convince us that it has come 
because we are prepared for it, and that it has in reality not come suddenly, 
but is the logical effect of long accumulating causes. 

Common sense is frequently stunned by the seeming imminence of revo- 
lutionary change. Invariably we are needlessly alarmed. The threatened 
radical change does not come, and it never will come until it should come. 
This may sound ultra optimistic, but we have good ground for trusting the 
common sense of our thoroughly practical people. Have we not disposed of 
one bad theory after another? And have we not ever been sufficiently dis- 
criminating to delay the acceptance of good theories when we have not been 
prepared for their practical adoption? Branch banking and asset currency 
both are good in theory, and undoubtedly we will put both in practice when 
conditions warrant, but not before. Some of us, in discussing these questions 
when they were under consideration, declared that we were wasting valuable 
time in debating propositions not possible of acceptance at the time, assert- 
ing that we would be better employed were we to devote our mental energies 
to solving in some way the combination problem. This, we asserted, was the 
question of paramount importance. Some laughed, none heeded. To-day the 
combination question, comprehending, of course, combinations of labor as 
well as of capital, is universally recognized as the one question which more 
than all others demands immediate solution. Few if any of us fully realize 
the temper of the people regarding this grave subject. Let no one for a moment 
imagine that the campaign for government ownership, government control, 
government supervision of public service corporations or public control of 
public thoroughfares, is inspired by the craving for notoriety possessing 
sensation makers. The call for the settlement of this vexed problem comes 
from the majority. The unorganized majority is clamoring for protection. 
It demands that in the execution of our laws the individual, unaffiliated with 
organization of any kind or character, shall be accorded the same privileges, 
the same rights, the same measure of protection, enjoyed by combinations. 

_ The majority of our citizens place their allegiance to their country first 
of all. In turn, they expect, and should receive, the fullest measure of pro- 
tection from their country. No man’s liberty should be curtailed except when 
and where it would trench upon the liberty of another. The nation we 
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love, the nation for which we stand ready to sacrifice property, life, if need 
be, should for no other reason place restriction upon the liberty of the 
individual. Certainly, it should allow no other agency to take upon itself 
the functions of government, and in despotic disregard of human rights inter- 
fere with the heaven-granted liberty of individual action. And when organi- 
zation, whatever its character or purpose, attempts to deprive the unaffiliated 
individual of legal or natural rights by threatening his person or property, 
then I say, if local authorities are unable or unwilling to give him adequate 
protection, the national Government, to which he owes his first allegiance. 
should give him all needed protection, though it require the entire regular 
army and every man available for drafting, to give him that needed protection 
If government fails in this, then it fails in its chiefest duty. 

We falsely teach that all men are created equal. They are not created 
equal, nor are they equal at any point in their development. For this very 
reason the government must exercise a species of parental oversight oj 
citizens. A triumvirate of tyrants are ever preying upon the weak—and t} 
are muscle, mind and money. The deficient in muscle cannot be giveh phys 
strength by legislation. Neither can the money-making sense be given ever 
individual in equal measure by any “Be it enacted” spread upon our statute 
books. But the strong in muscle can be punished for slugging the weak, the 
strong in mind for cozening their mental inferiors, and the strong in p 
for increasing the fatness of their wallets by dishonest manipulation. 
great majority have suffered the tyrannies of this triumvirate long «and 
patiently. They have endured the violence of the strike. They have sub- 
mitted to the confidence games of the keen of wit. Thy have, with tolerant 
apathy, condoned the manipulations of tne masters of high finance. y 
have endured, submitted and condoned in hopeless patience. 

Organization has made the despots so strong that they have been abl 
to defy the law, to control or ignore the executors of the law. As it is with 
all agencies, so it is with the combinations, their excess of power has induced 
excess in its use. Insidiously they have usurped one function of government 
after another, until now they, to all intents and purposes, nullify our laws 
at pleasure. Their encroachments upon individual rights have become so 
atrocious, so grievously outrageous, that the patience of the unorganized has 
become exhausted and they are determined to submit no longer to these self- 
constituted despots. Hence the popular clamor for the exercise of greater 
power by the national Government. 

Do not think the leaders stand alone in this movement. The unorganized 
majority is behind them. And more than that, the time has come for a cha 
Conditions demand change. As usual, the radical is demanding changes revo- 
lutionary in character. As usual, the radical will not prevail. There is no 
present danger of Government ownership. It is not at all likely that you or 
I will see Government regulation of rates and charges an accomplished ‘uct. 
We are not ready for such radical departure from present policies. In a word, 
we are not ready for socialism, that arch enemy of individual endeavor, the 
chief promoter of success—and, please God, we will never be. But we ar 
prepared for Government supervision of corporations. We are prepared for the 
exercise of sufficient power by the national Government to protect the individ- 
ual in his right to work for whom he chooses, to work for as many hours as 
he chooses, to work for as many dollars as he can get and is willing to take 
The time is ripe for Government supervision and control of the organization 
of corporations. We are ready for honest capitalization based upon actual 
values arrived at by impartial, expert appraisement. We are prepared for 
the prevention of unjust discrimination in fixing rates and charges. We are 
ready for national supervision of life insurance companies. Their business is 
national in character, and so should be their organization and supervision. 
We are quite prepared for the criminal prosecution and the punishment as 
criminals of officers of corporations, who buy securities on their individual 
account for the purpose of selling them to their corporations at personal 
profit, or who in any other way appropriate to their own use profits properly 
belonging to their corporations. 

We are not ready for a bank deposit guarantee fund created and main- 
tained by a special bank tax. Depositors in sound banks do not need it 
Neither should depositors in unsound banks need it, for unsound banks should 
not be permitted to live until deposits become impaired. In all possible ways 
the confidence of the public in banks should be fostered. Guaranteeing 
deposits, it is true, would effectively preserve confidence, but proposed methods 
are so manifestly unfair that the scheme is impossible. There is no reason 
why weak, poorly managed institutions, should live upon the reputations, the 
profits, of strong, well-conducted institutions. Moreover, assessing the good 
for the preservation of the bad is as unnecessary as it is unwise and unfair. 
We can inspire confidence in our banks in a better way. A way more fair, 4 
far more effective way. The time has come for the compulsory incorporation 
of banks. Every place of deposit should be under State or Federal supervision. 
The word “Bank” on door or window should give guarantee to the people that 
their representatives have supervised the organization of the institution doing 
business within, and are intelligently supervising its operation as a bank. It 
should not be easy to start a bank. The character, ability and financial 
strength of the promoters should be definitely ascertained. And no set of men 
whose character, ability and financial worth will not bear closest scrutiny 
should be permitted to do business as bankers. 

The man or woman with a check book is a helpful factor in our com- 
mercial development. The man or woman with money in pocket, or other 
approved place of retirement, is an enemy to progress. Money in the bank 
vault is a basis for credit expansion, and speeds progress. Money, even when 
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in actual circulation, is not performing its highest function. When in actual 
circulation, each dollar is but a dollar. When in actual concealment it might 
as well not exist. The dollar is doing its best work when seemingly dormant 
in the bank vault, for there its usefulness to business is multiplied from 
four to six and two-thirds times. Therefore, do not put money in thy purse, 
but money in thy bank vault. The check is a much safer medium of exchange 
than cash. It performs, with ordinary business care, all the functions of cash, 
and performs those functions in a much more satisfactory way. There is no 
cash needed, and none should be used, except in small change transactions. 
Encourage the use of the check book. Discourage the use of cash except 
when and where its use cannot be avoided. The recent wholesale organization 
of small banks has in great measure relieved the strain upon our cash supply. 
Money formerly in office safe or store till is now in the bank vault, and its 
work is being better done by the check. 

In my own experience during the past year I have seen in one small section 
of Chicago one million dollars find its way into newly-built bank vaults, and 
of this amount I think I may say with truth at least one-half or $500,000 had 
been in hiding in safe-deposit vaults or elsewhere. This million dollars is 
owned by about 4,000 people. These people were holding their surplus money 
in personal possession, arid paying their bills with cash. Now their surplus 
is in the bank, and their current bills are paid with check. About $700,000 
of the million is doing its proper work in the channels of trade. This $700,000 
of itself is but a small increase in the fund available for enterprise, but it is 
only one of many $700,000 brought from concealment for business use, by the 
organization of small neighborhood banks. The class of people who have made 
these hidden thousands available for enterprise are not in a position to know 
the strength of the bank to which they entrust their savings. Therefore 
protect them. It is the rule, almost without exception, that money lost in 
bank failures is lost by those who can least afford loss. The active man of 
business is seldom caught by a bank failure, and when he is, application of the 
law ot offset usually gives him his credit balance as part payment of money 
borrowed. The money upon which our business life depends is provided by the 
comparatively poor. If we would continue the trusted guardians of the 
billions, of the millions we must prove ourselves worthy of trust. Pyblic 
confidence is the measure of our capacity for financing enterprise. Therefore, 
when we submit to laws, to regulations, imposed upon us for the protection of 
depositors, we do but protect ourselves. Laws and regulations safeguarding 
the interests of depositors should be welcomed—no, more than that, should be 
demanded by the banking interests and by general business interests as well. 
The banks cannot hope for maximum public confidence unless danger of loss 
through bank failure is reduced to a minimum. 

Compulsory incorporation, bringing all places for deposits under public 
supervision, should be strongly advocated by bankers as evidence of good faith. 
Every banking institution should be examined at least twice a year. These 
examinations should be made chiefly to test solvency. Surface examinations 
accomplish nothing. Sound banks make no attempt to conceal technical 
violations of law. Every man who has had experience as an examiner knows 
that the most rotten banks show the most correct surfaces. Therefore, the 
good banks are criticised and bad banks praised, unless the examiners get 
beneath the surface. If I were to examine a bank now I think I would begin 
by investigating the methods employed. If I found a system in use which 
rendered wrongdoing practically impossible without collusion between two 
or more persons, I would devote no more time to the accounts than a surface 
checking would require. I would look for error, not crime. But if I found a 
system inviting crookedness, a system without safeguard, I would call the 
board of directors together, present the facts to them, and have it then and 
there determined whether the negligence of the officers evidenced stupid 
ignorance or intelligent purpose to loot the bank. In either case the officers 
should be removed. The examiner, backed by his chief, should insist upon 
their removal. Frankly, I suspect the honesty of a bank officer who favors a 
bank system devoid of proper checks and safeguards. The banker with right 
instincts will adopt a system that will as nearly as possible render it impos- 
sible for him to commit a crime. And the wise board of directors, instead of 
making examinations which leave them at their completion as ignorant of the 
true condition of the bank as they were at the beginning, would do well to 
have for the main object of their investigation the discovery of methods of 
doing business, the system of accounting adopted by their executive officers. 
If they find lax methods, lax system, they will make no mistake if they dis- 
charge the official responsible. They will be removing either a fool or a crook. 
Fire your fool before some stupid blunder results in staggering loss. Fire 
your crook before he has opportunity to loot. If he is too quick for you, do 
not let maudlin sympathy influence you to help him escape just punishment. 

The most sacred trust conceivable is confined to the custodians of bank and 
life insurance funds. The men charged with the duty of selecting these cus- 
todians should be actuated by highest motives in making their selections. 
They should be as certain of the ability and honesty of the men chosen as 
methods of investigation within human reach permit. Executive management 
of banks or life insurance companies should be entrusted to neither blunderer 
nor plunderer. It is true, no matter what precautions may be taken, there 
will be betrayal of trust. That we cannot prevent. But we can make 
it most difficult to misuse trust funds. We can make detection reason- 
ably swift and sure. And we can make punishment of the discovered 
criminal absolutely swift and sure and appallingly drastic. These 
much-to-be-desired ends might be, I believe can be, accomplished by National 
Supervision of life insurance companies—by compulsory incorporation of 
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banks—by thorough examination of both by thoroughly competent examiners, 
whose compensation shall be fixed and adequate—by healthy public sentiment 
favoring speedy and most severe punishment of the betrayers of trust. 

But above all things else, we are ready for the suppression of domestic 
violence. What if our pockets are safe if our bodies are in constant jeopardy? 
After all, the highest duty of government is the maintenance of order. If it 
fails in this, then there is no excuse for its existence. A government that 
seemingly does not rebuke lawlessness, certainly does not punish lawlessness if 
committed in the name of organization, is a failure, and should pass into 
history as an unsuccessful experiment. When we see our public Officials 
according mob leaders the rights of belligerents, negotiating with them for 
peace as with a rival power, we almost despair of free government. 

There is little temporizing with individual law-breakers, but organized 
violators of law may maim and kill without fear of effective interferenc: 
Little wonder that mob leaders have no fear of law, no respect for official 
authority. A permit giving free use of our streets issued by a mob leade: 
affords complete protection. A Federal court order, issued by lawful authority, 
with the same end in view, invites attack upon the holder, and places his 
very life in peril. 

Ninety per cent. of the members of organizations, whether capital or labo: 
would be free, would be independent, if they dared. The threat of physici! 
violence, the threat of financial ruin, holds them in subjection. They realiz: 
the sad truth that organization gives them a measure of protection that our 
lawful authorities either cannot or will not give. 

Is it possible our Government has ceased to be a government of all th: 
people, by all the people, for all the people? Has it become a government o 
organizations, by organizations, for organizations? For the time, perhaps, 
but lawlessness and disorder cannot long prevail among this liberty-loving 
people. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are the inalienable rights 
of every citizen. And soon or late the majority will awake and destroy the 
small minority who would deprive us of those rights. Though the permitted 
lawlessness of the minority may give us fear that we are drifting into anarchy, 
we may have an abiding faith that this Government will grow no weaker. It 
is at.its lowest ebb in the exercise of its police function. The danger is that. 
moved to desperation by the violence of the lawless minority, we may demand 
and insist upon a form of government not in accord with the democratic idea. 
I say to the lawless you cannot permanently weaken our government, but you 
may give it greater strength than the law-abiding themselves would wish. 
Even now we hear important citizens in confidential private conversation 
express the fear that free government is a failure. But no recreant public 
officer, clothed with a little brief authority, which he fails to use for th 
upholding of the law and the putting down of disorder, can make me lose 
faith in this people or in democratic institutions. A recreant public official 
ean be disposed of in many ways. We may rest content that officially con- 
doned lawlessness will always reach a point where the law-abiding will 
themselves violate the law that the law may be enforced. And the recreant 
official should bear it well in mind that when the law-abiding are aroused 
he will be among those also hung. And let the mob leader never forget that 
the discriminating majority will know whom to punish. Mob violence would 
not last a minute if the leader were promptly and properly disposed of. The 
majority know this and will act accordingly. 

I confess to a sincere belief in the fundamental principle of our Government, 
that governments obtain their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and, further, that it is within the rights of the majority of the people “to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety or happiness.” Still further, I 
believe in the right of the majority to suspend the Government if that be 
necessary, and to enforce the law, to preserve order by what means may seem 
best, whenever public officials betray their trust. 

And the first man they hung was the judge. If all our lenient judges and 
other complacent officials were to read carefully the history of vigilante days 
in California and Montana it might not be necessary to dispose of any judges 
or sheriffs or other officials to end this present reign of lawlessness. Indeed, 
those pages narrating the deeds of the vigilantes teach a wholesome lesson. 
If its significance were understood by timid or recreant officials there would 
be no lawlessness. For then, in fear of the just wrath of an aroused majority, 
if for no higher motive, they would enforce the law. And if our laws were 
rigidly enforced there would be no mob violence. 

I firmly believe, despite apparent evidence to the contrary, that we are 
progressing toward peace and quiet at home and abroad. I am sincerely con- 
fident, not only is peace coming within the homes of nations, but peace is 
coming between the nations as well. There is a force working to this end 
whose influence cannot be overestimated—it is wealth. The distribution of 
wealth goes on apace. The vast majority of our peoples are now sharing in 
this distribution. The number possessing in some measure some form of 
wealth is constantly increasing. This is said with full knowledge of th: 
generally accepted theory that wealth is in process of concentration. The 
eontrol of wealth is in process of concentration, but ownership is in process 
of dissemination. Under modern methods of financing great undertakings 
minority ownership of all our enterprises is very widely scattered. The 
stocks and bonds of our great corporations are in the hands of a multitude of 
small investors. These are beginning to realize that an attack on the enter- 
prise in which their little savings are ventured is an attack upon themselves 
and affects not only their incomes, but the selling value of their securities as 
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well. No man who has money saved, or hopes to save money, whether he has 
invested it or banked it, or hopes to invest or bank it, can escape paying his 
share of the cost of every domestic upheaval that gives pause to progress. 
Soon or late there will come universal realization of the cost, and true public 
sentiment will then give itself voice and the authorities will heed. A public 
official desires public approval. Therefore, show him that the majority tavors 
the suppression of domestic violence and you will be surprised how quickly 
domestic violence will be suppressed. 

The time is close at hand when the law-abiding majority will assert itself. 
As the number of people who in some measure possess some form of wealth 
increases, so will the desire for peace at home and peace abroad. Possession 
conservatizes. It awakens a sense of responsibility. Responsibility tempers 
thought, expression, action. Give a socialist a house and lot, and he becomes 
a defender of property rights. Give an anarchist a public position, and he 
becomes an advocate of government. Give a citizen a government bond and 
his patriotism becomes intensified. Possession is the greatest of all the 
influences working for a higher and better civilization. It is the chief 
promoter of peace. Every normal man possesses something, if no more than 
the right to earn a living. Riot and disorder decrease not only the value of 
property, but the value of labor as well. Neither demand for property nor 
demand for labor will exist in a lawless community. Therefore, all men, all 
women, have financial interest in the maintenance of law and order. When 
all other appeals fail, the appeal of the dollar is potent. 


The young man talks with pleasure, 
The old man talks with ease, 

The lawyer talks as some men walk, 
Six days, go as you please. 

The preacher talks of sin and things, 
Of hell's eternal fury; 

The lawyer hurls his jawbone 
At a mad but helpless jury. 

And each one talks and talks, 
Each of his talk the proudest, 

All unmindful of the painful fact, 
The dollar talks the loudest. 


The influence of the dollar is not all bad. True, it is responsible for 
much of the wickedness in the world. It is responsible for graft; it is 
responsible for high finance. The dollar is responsible for the figure-mad 
banker seeking personal prestige and increased salary value at the expense of 
his shareholders, and it is responsible for the money-mad speculative plunger 
chasing millions at the risk of his creditors. Its enticing call has lured men 
and women to destruction, moral, physical, financial. I am not blunt enough 
nor have I time enough to mention even a modicum of the evil it has wrought. 

But this is the dark side of the picture. There is another side, a more 
pleasing side. The influence of the dollar has brought us more of good than 
of evil. In its quest new worlds have been discovered. The way has been 
blazed for the cross, for commerce, for civilization. Through its agency 
forests have been leveled, deserts watered, marshes drained, canyons have 
been bridged and mountains bored. The dollar is the open sesame that calls 
from the bowels of the earth its hidden treasure. In art, in science, the 
influence of the dollar is ever potent. It has developed the genius of the 
inventor, giving us material advantages not dreamed of by our sires. It has 
discovered for the use of man the most secret forces of nature. It has 
annihilated distance, making neighbors of antipodes. And to-day its influence 
is at work to bring us the greatest of all boons—peace. The financial interest 
of all our citizens in the growth and prosperity of our country and in the 
growth and prosperity of every enterprise conducted within its borders, will 
bring peace to us at home. And in the greater field of world politics the 
influence of the dollar is silently, slowly, but surely, lifting us to a higher 
civilization. The interchange of government bond investments between the 
peoples of the nations of the world will bring peace to the world. Nations 
will not war upon each other when every shot will weaken the security upon 
which the investments of their citizens are based. Exchange of investments 
will prevent exchange of shots. 

Domestic peace will come through realization of individual financial inter- 
est in domestic enterprise. Peace will come to the world, not through the 
bond of brotherhood, but through the brotherhood of bonds. Peace will come 
within the nations and between the nations at the call of the dollar. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: We shall now be favored with an address by Hon. 
James M. Beck, of New York city, whom I now take pleasure in introducing. 
“MONEYPHOBIA”; OR LAWSONISM.—ADDRESS OF Hon. JAMES M. BECK. 


The signs of the times indicate a growing feeling of social discontent, 
which finds its chief expression in the indiscriminate abuse of wealth. Apart 
from the baser passion of class hatred, there is now in progress a searching 
inquiry in the great court of public opinion as to the ethical significance of 
money and money making. The presses are groaning under the weight of 
books and periodicals, whose chief purpose is to discuss the ethics of the 
dollar. Demagogues are making frenzied appeals to popular passion to pro- 
claim a new crusade against property. One notorious agitator—in cunning 
knavery, a John Law, and, in picturesque diction, a Beaumarchais—is now 
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frantically calling upon the masses to withdraw simultaneously all their bank 
deposits and sell ali except governmental securities, with tuil consciousness 
that his appeal, if heeded, would produce a world-wide financial cataclysm. 
Fortunately, the common sense of the American people classes him with the 
Coxeys, Carrie Nations and other freaks, who amuse but do not convince the 
law-abiding masses. 

The agitation, however, is not confined to the ignorant, the envious or the 
malicious. The recent commencement session unmistakably indicated that 
educated men are disinterestedly considering the phenomena of business ir 
their moral aspects. Their deliverances teem with woeful jeremiads at the 
evil of the times and the decay of morals. 

The underlying causes of the present agitation are complex and conflicting. 
Its net effect will probably be for good, for in an age of overshadowing 
materialism, the great ethical considerations which underlie all social ques- 
tions cannot be too carefully or frequently considered. A distinguished 
French publicist, who visited our shores, has remarked that in America 
socialistic ideas are not as in Europe a philosophy and at times a religion, but 
spring from the vulgar passion of class jealousy. He has, I believe, misunder- 
stood American character. While such a feeling may animate some of the 
baser sort, they are in a pitiful minority. There is little of the Jack Cade 
spirit among our people, and the average American, far from regarding 
success with envy, both admires and emulates it. His worst,fault is to over- 
value it. The soldiers in the ranks of the industrial army admiringly applaud 
the captains of industry, who lead them to great constructive achievements 
The common sense of the American people appreciates that in the “career 
open to talent,” which our institutions are designed to secure, great fortunes 
are inevitable. The American appreciates that equality of legal opportunity 
necessarily means inequality of result. The swift will always outrun the 
slow, the strong will always surpass the weak. With marvelous national 
resources and a rapidly expanding national development, it is inevitable that 
great constructive achievements should carry rewards of corresponding mag- 
nitude. Indiscriminate attacks, therefore, upon the rapidity with which great 
fortunes are won, are often attacks upon the right of the captain of industr; 
to secure a result in proportion to his superior skill. Such a spirit is un- 
American, for it assails the basic principle of our institutions, which never 
has and never will place any limit upon constructive achievement, “Thus far 
and no further” is not written in American character, 

Primarily—at least among the conscientious critics of the times—the 
present discontent is due to a profound dissatisfaction with the code ot 
commercial morals. Abuses of trust have run riot. They are not, as I believe 
due to the fact that men are essentially less honest than previous generations 
but in part to the intoxication that inevitably marked the most rapid and 
extraordinary period of commercial expansion that the world has ever known, 
and also to the artificial character of our commercial machinery. The com- 
plex subdivision of social office has caused a certain diffusion, and, therefore 
weakening of moral responsibility. That artificial creation of the law—the 
corporation—with the legal fiction that it is a moral personality, has been a 
Pandora box, from which infinite good and evil have proceeded. A corporatior 
with many thousand stockholders does an act, which benefits itself whil« 
injuring the public, but the sense of individual responsibility of each stock- 
holder for the wrong done becomes so attenuated as to lose any appreciabl 
existence, while its officers, who, in whole or part, are directly responsible, 
are too apt to feel that, as trustees for the stockholders, they must subordi- 
nate their personal views of what is right or wrong to the welfare of th: 
corporation. The surpassing difficulty of adapting this mighty instrumentality 
of civilization to the moral needs of the age must be apparent. The solution 
of this problem surpasses all others in importance. Its just solution wil! 
require dispassionate consideration, not intemperate agitation. 

Apart from this commendable intolerance of unquestioned abuses, the 
present agitation has in part its origin in less worthy considerations. It 
results in part from the clash of ideals. A narrow spirit of literary dilet- 
tanteism to some extent inspires it. The aesthetic world, with its immense 
over-valuation of its own sphere of activity, is at war with the practical. It 
cannot reconcile itself to the present extraordinary and overshadowing devel- 
opment of industrialism. The dominance of commerce in the thoughts and 
activities of men has aroused the antagonism of many educated men, who 
see in its machine-like organization the annihilation of the individual. An 
attitude of cynical contempt has generally marked the men of learning, so- 
called, for the men in trade. 

John Ruskin, in making an address at Bradford on the occasion of the 
dedication of a commercial exchange, deliberately flouted his audience, by 
asserting that it was impossible for merchants to have any noble form otf 
architecture because business was ignoble. He bitterly complained that the 
deity of the time was Minerva Agoria or Minerva of the market-place. 

This literary dilettanteism is in part inspired by the military ideas of 
other ages produced by centuries of continuous armed conflict. Even so 
philosophical a speaker and so ardent a lover of the ideal as Edmund Burk¢ 
mistakenly lamented the passing of a decadent feudalism, when in that beau- 
tiful apostrophe to Marie Antoinette he said, “the age of chivalry is gone and 
that of economists and calculators has set in and the glory of Europe has 
departed.” He strangely failed to perceive that a better day was dawning 
and that the courtiers of the voluptuous court of Versailles were not worthy 
to unloosen the shoe latchets of the ‘‘economists and calculators” like Adam 
Smith, whose “Wealth of Nations’ was even then challenging the attention 
of the world. 
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Moreover, we are still influenced by the narrow and mistaken view that 
the religious philosophers of tue early Christian era took of money. The man 
who “took a breed of barren metal from his friend’ was an oppressor. As 
late as Bacon’s time, that great philosopher expressed the opinion that “usury” 
{thereby meaning any rate of interest) “dulls and damps all industries, 
improvements and inventions.” To massacre money-lenders was the mediaeval 
method of going through bankruptcy. 

Said Dr. Johnson to his faithful Boswell, “avoid cant,” and we of this 
generation should take the doctor’s advice and give over this pitiful cant 
about the dollar. It is simply a certified check upon the bank of civilization 
for a proportionate share of its accumulations. To be prejudiced against 
wealth because of its misuse by the individual is a childish absurdity. No 
man can acquire wealth by honest methods without becoming serviceable to 
his fellow man, for in the very acquisition of money the adaptation of our 
energies to the social machinery of modern life is a necessary incident. Legiti- 
mate money-making necessarily involves human service, and every multi- 
millionaire, who has amassed his fortune by constructive achievement, such 
as the building of railroads or development of mines, has in a far greater 
degree enriched the public. 

No error is more common than that which imputes to the American people 
or to this generation an inordinate love of money-making, unless it be the 
graver error that modern industrialism has debauched human society and 
that we are worse than our fathers. Every adverse comment that the ultra 
pessimists can make of this generation can be applied with infinitely greater 
force to preceding ones, and I do not exclude the epic period of our national 
life. The evils which exist now existed then; but on the credit side of the 
ledger what immeasurable intellectual and moral progress distinguish this 
industrial age! 

Is the struggle for wealth greater to-day than before? Are men the slaves 
of business that they once were? On the contrary, men of other generations 
worked harder to secure less, and the cultivated relaxation of the modern 
financier was wholly unknown to them. Girard, the typical banker of an 
earlier generation, spent his whole life in harness, never taking a vacation, 
and at eighty he was still groping with blinded vision across the threshold of 
his bank and feebly feeling for the hands of the door. “If I knew I were to 
die to-morrow,” he once said, “I would plant a tree nevertheless to-day.” 
“Immemor sepulchri” was the spirit of the business men of other generations. 
To-day we find many business men who not only give but a limited portion of 
time to business, but voluntarily retire early in life with a competence. No 
charge is more false than that we are a money-loving people. No people of 
any time or clime ever cared less for money when earned than we. Prodigality 
of expenditure rather than a narrow desire to hoard unnecessary wealth is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the average American. If he has a strong 
purpose and an earnest desire to amass wealth, it is in most cases because 
money is the necessary material for further constructive work. To achieve 
rather than to acquire is his ambition. We undoubtedly seek larger fortunes 
than our fathers, but this is not only due to our larger needs, caused by a 
more complicated and refined civilization, but also and principally to a finer 
recognition of our moral responsibility towards those dependent upon _ us. 
Life insurance—largely the development of the nineteenth century—conclus- 
ively proves the existence in our time of a more conscientious and altruistic 
husbandry of resources for the benefit of others than in any previous age. 

That industrialism has not degraded the moral nature of man can only be 
determined by comparing the ideals of human character as set forth in the 
literature of other periods than ours. Thus the great heroes of our Colonial 
ancestors were the pleasure-loving gallants of Fielding, Smollett and Con- 
greve, whose chief exploits and pursuits were in the drawing room, the duel- 
ing field or the card table. Honest industry as an ideal of life never seemed 
to have occurred to our great great grandfathers. Tom Jones was their hero, 
who, if in the flesh to-day, would be socially ostracized by respectable society. 

Unquestionably the spirit of business enterprise often leads men into 
excesses. In‘the great gamble of fluctuating values men frequently sink to 
the level of the gambler, but the gambling spirit is not nearly so rife to-day 
as it was in the eighteenth century. Much &hat is now called speculation is 
not a mere wager upon ascertainable hazards, but is a highly scientific 
adaptation of the present to the probable, and as such calls into exercise the 
intellectual facilities of analysis and deduction. 

In the eighteenth century, however, gambling was not a scientific adjust- 
ment of future conditions, but the idlest and most mischievous form of wager- 
ing upon pure chance. Policies of insurance now condemned as immoral were 
at that time issued in great numbers upon the most extraordinary hazards. 
Clergymen utilized lotteries to build places of worship. 

The entire edifice of the commercial world rests upon fair dealing. The 
true capital of the banker is confidence. His nominal capital is a mere con- 
eession to public opinion. There are unquestionably broken contracts, but 
their number is infinitesimal in comparison with the many that are kept with 
scrupulous fidelity. Despite an enormous expansion of business activity there 
was never so little litigation over broken contracts. We hear in these days 
of many defalcations and breaches of trust, but we must remember that the 
means of publicity are a thousandfold greater than ever before and that the 
opportunities for such recreancy are a thousandfold greater than in any other 
age. There are more faithless bank clerks because there are more bank 
clerks, but how few are the faithless in comparison with the faithful! Nor 
need we fear the final test as to whether commercialism deadens that spirit 
of true chivalry, which is faithful to a noble idea, “even unto death.” The 
four great commercial nations of our time are England, the United States, 
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Germany and Japan. Within the present generation each has engaged in a 
mortal struggle, and each has shown that the finest soldiers may be recruited 
from the counting-room and shop, and from the field and farm. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: Nominations are now in order for president for the 
ensuing year. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT WARREN: It affords me very great pleasure, on behalf 
of Group VIII, to nominate for president of the association, Mr. Alfred H. 
Curtis, now vice-president of the association. 

EUGENE SATTERLEE: On behalf of Group II, which I may say as a matter 
of geographical interest, represents the rich and prosperous valley of the 
Genessee and the metropolitan city of Rochester, I am pleased to second the 
nomination of Mr. Curtis. We know of his long and laborious efforts on 
behalf of this association, and we are pleased to most emphatically and 
enthusiastically second his nomination. 

F. E. Lyrorp: Group III desires to add its congratulation to the asso- 
ciation in the nomination just made of Mr. Alfred H. Curtis for president. 

F. B. Post: Group VI takes pleasure in seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Curtis. 

E. S. Terrt: Group IV desires also to second the nomination of Mr. 
Curtis. 

F. E. Howe: Group V also takes pleasure in seconding Mr. Curtis’ nomi- 
nation. 

S. M. GriswoLtp: Group VII heartily seconds Mr. Curtis’ nomination. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Nominations for vice-presidents are now in order. 

E. J. NEWELL: On behalf of Group I, I desire to nominate for vice-presi- 
dent of the association Mr. E. C. McDougal, President of the Bank of Buffalo. 

M. S. SANForD: Group II takes pleasure in seconding the nomination of 
Mr. McDougal. 

F. E. Lyrorp: Group III desires also to express its pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity given it to second the nomination of Mr. McDougal. 

E. S. Terrt: Group IV takes pleasure in seconding Mr. McDougal’s nomi- 
nation. 

F. E. Howe: And Group V likewise. 

F. B. Post: Group VI desires to be recorded as seconding the nomination 
of Mr. McDougal. 

S. M. Griswotp: Group VII heartily seconds the nomination of Mr. 
McDougal. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT WARREN: Group VIII seconds the nomination of Mr. 
McDougal. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Nominations for secretary are next in order. 

E. J. NEWELL: Group I gives way to Group III for the purpose of making 
the nomination. 

F. E. Lyrorp: Group III nominates Mr. E. O. Eldredge for secretary. We 
know that he will give good service because he has done so in the past. 

E. S. Terrt: Group IV heartily seconds the nomination of Mr. Eldredge. 

F. E. Howe: Group V takes pleasure in seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Eldredge. 

F. B. Post: Group VI is very glad to second the nomination of Mr. 
Eldredge. 

S. M. GriswoLp: Group VII takes very great pleasure in’ seconding the 
nomination of Mr. Eldredge. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT WARREN: On behalf of Group VIII I am pleased to sec- 
ond the nomination for secretary of Mr. Eldredge. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Now nominations are in order for treasurer. 

E. J. NEWELL: Group I will yield the floor to Group VI. 

F. B. Post: On behalf of Group VI, I desire to nominate for treasurer 
Mr. David Cromwell. 

S. M. GriswoLp: I second the nomination of Mr. Cromwell. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT WARREN: Group VIII also seconds the nomination of 
Mr. Cromwell for treasurer. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: The nominations are complete, and I believe this con- 
cludes the business allotted on the programme for to-day. 

I therefore declare the convention adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: The first order of business this morning will be reports 
of committees. First I will call for a report from the committee on 
legislation. 

HENRY DIMSE: It seems that there is no report from the committee on 
legislation, but there are two points which I think should be brought before 
that committee for its consideration. In the early part of this year the 
Merchants’ Association of New York recommended the passage of an amend- 
ment to Section 344 of the Penal Code which would strengthen very much 
the relations between merchants buying and selling goods with each other. 
The district attorney of New York took a great interest in the matter, 
owing to the fact that he found it was almost impossible to procure an 
indictment against an individual who had purchased goods under false 
pretenses. The section was rather short, and, as it had been passed it had 
been very much enlarged by beginning with the words “that in the purchase 
of goods,” etc., the merchant must produce his books within a certain period 
if their inspection was demanded by the merchant selling the goods in case 
he should default in payment. 

When that bill was presented to me on behalf of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion I noticed that there was nothing in the article which would cover the 
banks and J suggested that they should add to the words in the purchase of 
goods ‘and in the obtaining of credit.’”” The attorney for the association at 
that time said to me: ‘“‘Mr. Dimse, if you will let this bill go through as it 
is drawn when it gets into the committee on codes at Albany we will be able 
to fix that very easily, but if you come in with an interlineation of that kind, 
in all probability it might interfere with having the section amended.” So 
I said I would not interfere, and I went to Albany with the committee later, 
and I know the hard work that they had in having that section passed. Now, 
that bill has been passed. 

A few weeks ago the Merchants’ Association, knowing that they had met 
with such good success, invited Mr. Jerome to Delmonico’s to dinner, and 
after dinner I had a talk with him and I said: “Mr. Jerome, we did not 
interfere with this bill, but now where does the banker come in?” He said: 
“Why, Mr. Dimse, you banks of New York have it all your own way.” I said: 
“That sounds very well, but it was only a short time ago that one or two 
bankers in New York that had loaned money to some merchants who had 
gone to the wall, came to you and wanted to have the men indicted, and 
you told them that in order to procure an indictment they must prove some- 
thing.” ‘Now,’ I said, “it is up to you to do something for the. banks, and 
what we would suggest is an amendment to the section providing that any 
person obtaining money under false pretenses commits a felony.”’ He said: 
“You banks have got it all your own way.” I said: “Why didn’t you say 
that before the bill was introduced.” 

Now, I think that the committee on legislation should look into those two 
sections, and if possible have some amendment passed at the next session of 
the Legislature in order to protect the banks so that there will be no ambi- 
guity in the section that the banks expect to be covered. 

There is another matter that I want to bring before you, and that is in 
relation to the bill which was passed at the end of the session a year ago, 
which went into operation last September, and that is the amendment to 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. It relates to forged endorsements osten- 
sibly, but in reality it only has application to forged signatures. If you will 
read that amendment very closely and interpret it as I have had it interpreted 
by counsel, owing to the fact that several bankers have asked me my opinion 
about it, you will find that the amendment does not in any way affect forged 
endorsements. We as bankers all know that when we pay checks the signa- 
tures to which are forged that we of course are liable, but when it comes to 
the question of a forged endorsement we should have that section of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law so amended that it will impose upon the deposi- 
tor or the person from whom we receive a check with a forged endorsement 
that he shall make a claim for the payment of the forged paper within one 
year. I think that would be a good thing for the banker. 
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In my opinion, gentlemen, these are two good points that our committee 
on legislation should take up. 

PRESIDENT SaABIN: Is the committee on revision of statement forms 
ready to report? 

JAMES G. CANNON: As chairman of the special committee which was 
appointed by the council of administration, I beg leave to make the following 
report in the matter of a uniform statement blank. I might say in presenting 
this report that I believe the committee do not think that this statement which 
we present is absolutely perfect, and we shall be very glad of any suggestions 
which may be made here as to anything that we can add to it. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF STATEMENT ForRMS. 


New York, July 5, 1905. 
To the Executive Council of the New York State Bankers’ Association: 

Gentlemen—The undersigned were appointed by your honorable body to 
serve as a committee to devise new forms for property statement blanks. 

Owing to the highly technical nature of the work necessary to be done 
prior to the completion of new forms, the committee have not held stated 
meetings, but have pursued their labors through Mr. M. E. Evans, who has 
served in the capacity of secretary to the committee. 

Forms in use by various banks, both those which are members of this 
association, and others, have been carefully studied and compared. 

The forms devised by other associations of banks and of credit men have 
been given careful consideration in arriving at the conclusions which the 
committee are prepared to submit to the council. 

The standard forms now in use by this association may be considered to 
be the basic form, which has served to mold most of the forms devised by 
public and private bodies during these recent years of development in credit 
affairs. 

_No small part of the labors of the committee have been to determine 
wisely what changes, if any, are now called for in this form. In general, 
the committee believe they righly interpret the general feeling of the members 
of the association in the following conclusions: 

First. The standard form should be as simple as possible. - 

Second. The standard form should ask for only such information as is 
practicable for the business man to furnish and such as is valuable in deter- 
mining credit. 

_ Third. The blank should be in form and substance one which will not 
discourage but encourage its general use. 

With these general conclusions in mind, a careful study was made of the 
particular questions to be asked and of their suitable arrangement on the form. 

Legal advice was taken in the preparation of these recommendations, to 
be sure that no legal advantages were given over which were consistent 
with the principle that “to get information from a man do not try first to tie 
him_up in a legal bow-knot.” 

The forms, of which printed copies accompany this report, have been pre- 
pared for corporations and firms, and the committee respectfully recommend 
to the council that the same be presented to the association for consideration. 

We further recommend that the secretary be authorized to arrange with 
some competent printing establishment to furnish these forms to members 
of the association, on requisition of the secretary, at a tariff to cover cost for 
printing in the name of the bank. : 

3y this means uniformity will result and the secretary will be relieved 
from carrying a large stock of forms. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: J. G. CANNON, 
LEWIS E. PIERSON, ; 
STEPHEN M. GRISWOLD, Committee. 

I might say that in this second form in reading the proof the heading 
was inadvertently left off, but the heading will be the same as in the standard 
form. 

We offer these forms for adoption. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure in respect to it? 

F. H. HAMLIN: I move that the report be accepted and adopted. 

W. B. Royce: I would like to make one little suggestion. If you will 
notice the heading of this report it says, “For the purpose of procuring 
credit from time to time with you for our negotiable paper or otherwise, we 
furnish the following as a true and accurate statement of our financial 
condition on the blank date, which you are to consider as continuing to 
be fyll and accurate unless notice of change is given you.” 

ou will see that there is no agreement on the part of the borrower 
there as to guaranteeing the truth of that statement, and the trouble about 
obtaining conviction on these forms is that a creditor would come into 
court and say, “Why, when I made that statement it was absolutely correct, 
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but matters have changed.” Now, the point to be reached is that the creditor 
shall make a continuing agreement—possibly something on the line of con- 
tinuing collateral securities or mortgages. If I may be permitted I would 
make this suggestion: That right after the date these or similar words 
be inserted: 

We (or I) agree shall be considered by us (or me) and received by 
you as continuing to be a true and accurate statement of our (or my) 
financial condition until notice in writing of a change is given to you by the 
undersigned. 

There is a direct agreement on the part of the creditor that the paper 
that he files with you shall be a statement, not on the date made alone, but 
any remote date when he comes to your bank to borrow money. I think if 
that were incorporated in this statement form it would come pretty near 
holding the man. It seems to me that a direct statement or agreement on 
the part of the borrower of that kind will go just as far towards holding 
him as is possible without some special legislation. I simply throw out this 
suggestion and leave it to the convention to determine whether it is not wise 
to act upon it. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: What do you say to the suggestion, Mr. Cannon? 

Mr. Cannon: I think, sir, that there is no objection to it. 1 think the 
suggestion made by the gentleman is a good one. 

Mr. Lyrorp: I would inquire if any one is sure that a continuous agree- 
ment of that kind would hold in law? Can a man make a statement to-day 
that will hold three months from to-day when his conditions may have 
changed? 

PRESIDENT SABIN: I should doubt it very much myself. 

Mr. Lyrorp: It might be well to put in there the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Middletown, although I am afraid it would not hold 
legally. 

Mr. Royce: Would not the fraud consist in the act of coming to borrow 
on that statement that he had filed, stating that if any change was made he 
would notify you? The fraud is not in the statement, but in the agreement 
that he makes with you that if any change is made before coming to you to 
borrow again, he will give you notice. So, if he does come to borrow and 
has not given you notice, there is where the fraud will come in. 

Mr. Hamuin: I will amend my previous motion, Mr. President, by 
moving that the report of the committee be received and the committee con- 
tinued for the purpose of considering the suggestion that has been made. 

Mr. Lyrorp: I second that motion as amended. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: You have heard the motion as amended, gentlemen. 
All in favor of it will please signify it by saying aye; those of a contrary 
opinion, no. Carried. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: I desire to say from personal experience in regard 
to the headings of these statements respecting the continuation of credit, 
that our headings generally read that if there are any changes and the 
borrower fails to notify us and anything happens that we have a right to a 
lien upon whatever money there may be standing to the credit of the concern 
in the bank. We have succeeded in retaining every dollar that has been 
standing to the credit of a customer who owed us money, if anything hap- 
pened. I think that clause at the head of the statement is a good one and 
should be maintained, because every time the matter has come to our notice 
where there has been any difficulty we have taken the money that stood to 
the credit of the customer and applied it to his account, and it always held 
good. 

Mr. Lyrorp: I would like to ask if this last motion does not do away 
with the adoption of the report and postpone the time when we shall get 
these forms? 

PRESIDENT SABIN: I assume not. 

Mr. HamMutin: I do not understand it so. The committee will simply 
report with such changes as have been suggested after considering the legal 
aspect of the question. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: I assume that these forms are ready now, and, if 
necessary, they may be changed later. 

Mr. Cannon: That is so, sir. 
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Mr. Fisuer: I think if you insert the words “with power” in the ref- 
erence to the committee that will cover the suggestion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Next in order is the report of the committee on fidel- 
ity insurance. 

Mr. Dimse: As chairman of the committee on fidelity insurance I would 
say that I have only held the position a very few months. The committee 
has worked hard and faithfully, and we offer the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


C. H. Sabin, Esq., President, New York State Bankers’ Association: 

Dear Sir—At the convention held last year at Lake Champlain, questions 
concerning fidelity insurance were brought before the members and it was 
recommended that a committee be appointed to consider the following ques- 
tions and report at this convention: 

First.—That the secretary of this association be authorized and requested 
to take up the matter of insurance with the various indemnity insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State with a view to having reduced the rate 
charged; and 

Second.—At the same time securing to this association the most complet 
protection in the form of policies issued. 

Third.—That the policies written for the members of this association be 
written through the secretary of the association; and 

Fourth.—That, if possible, an arrangement be made with the company with 
whom this business is placed that the regular agents’ commission be paid our 
secretary, which fund shall be turned into the treasury of the association. 

Your committee begs to report that communications were addressed to 
several surety companies writing fidelity insurance for banks in this State am 
from the replies and information otherwise received, your committee arrives 
at the following conclusion concerning the above questions: 

First.—The judgment of the committee is that no uniform rate for fidelity 
insurance bonds can be arrived at, as the rates of the various companies ar 
so different from each other, for reasons best known to themselves, that you: 
committee deems it advisable to leave the question of obtaining rates wit! 
the bank desiring fidelity insurance. 

Second.—Counsel was employed to examine the various bonds issued by 
companies writing fidelity insurance in this State; the form of fidelity bonds 
adopted by the American Bankers’ Association was also examined; his opinio: 
regarding the most complete protection in the form of policies issued is a 
follows: 

“In accordance with your request we have carefully examined the forms 
of bond enclosed, in the light of the authorities, and, in our opinion, the form 
No. 3 (The American Bankers’ Association), is undoubtedly the best contrac 
for a bank to accept. Not only is the form of bond No. 3 (The Americar 
Bankers’ Association) the best form, but in our opinion that form meets sulb- 
stantially all the requirements which are likely to arise in the ordinar) 
transaction of banking business, with the exception of the following points to 
which we beg to draw your especial attention: The suggestion has been made 
that, inasmuch as the American Bankers’ Association standard form fidelity 
bond has been copyrighted, it must be accepted or rejected in its entirety, and 
that no amendment of the form is permissible. Such an objection might be 
easily met, in case amendment to the form to cover the points which we hav‘ 
suggested were to be made, by obtaining the consent of the American Bankers’ 
Association to the use of the amended form by the members of the Stat 
Bankers’ Association. 

Our views may be summarized by saying that we regard the American 
Bankers’ Association standard form fidelity bond as the best form that ha: 
been submitted to us; that we consider it fair and sufficient for all practical! 
purposes, and that, while the amendments, in the form which we have sug- 
gested, would, in our opinion, greatly strengthen the form of bond, none of 
them are vital. 

Third.—Two well known surety companies writing fidelity insurance in this 
State, the National Surety Company and the American Surety Company, have 
agreed to designate the secretary of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
or any other person named by the association, as their agent to write fidelity 
bonds for all of the banks which are now or may hereafter become member 
of this association; and 

Fourth.—The companies referred to above will also agree to pay the sec- 
retary of the New York State Bankers’ Association or any other person name 
by this association, a commission on all fidelity bonds issued by them, or 
when rewritten for present or future members of this association. 

In conclusion your committee recommends: 

First.—That the New York State Bankers’ Association enter into arrange- 
ments with the National Surety Company of New York and the American 
Surety Company of New York in conformity with the terms regarding the 
appointment of an agent to write fidelity bonds and the commission to b+ 
paid, which have been submitted to the committee on fidelity insurance; and 

Second.—That when these arrangements are entered into, with those two 
surety companies, that all members of this association be notified that it is 
desirable and advantageous to this association to have all of the fidelity 
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bonds expiring, or new fidelity bonds when written, to be obtained from these 
surety companies, appointing your representative their agent. 
Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY DIMSE, Chairman; 

E. S. TEFFT, 

GEO. T. MURDOCK, 

WM. N. S. SANDERS, 

F. B. POST, Com. on Fidelity Insurance. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: What is the pleasure of the convention respecting this 
report? 

ANDREWS S. Booty: I move its adoption. 

SAMUEL PARKER: I second the motion. 

Mr. CANNON: May I ask a question? There is nothing compulsory about 
this, is there? 

PRESIDENT SABIN: No, sir. It is simply optional with the members. All 
in favor of the adoption of the report will signify it by saying aye; those 
opposed, no. Adopted. 

Mr. DIMSE: Now, with the adoption of the report, there are one or two 
points which the committee considered especially as to the revenue which 
could be derived from this commission paid by the surety company. I 
understand that the Missouri State Bankers’ Association has a fund of about 
$18,000 which has been largely derived from the commissions paid. I feel 
that in time to come this association will be placed in such a position that 
it will be able to reduce the amount of fees which some of the smaller banks 
raise issue about at the present time. I therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association be authorized to employ 
counsel to prepare the agreement to be entered into with the surety companies 
referred to in the report of the committee on fidelity insurance; 

Resolved, secondly, that the secretary be designated in the agreement as 
the agent of this association, and that he be hereby authorized to employ a 


clerk to assist in this work or otherwise, the salary of such clerk to be paid 
by the treasurer from the commissions received from the surety companies. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: Gentlemen, what is the pleasure of the convention in 
respect to this resolution? 

Puitie F. Swart: I move its adoption. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: Should there not be a limit placed upon the amount 
of compensation to be allowed by the secretary to this clerk? 

PRESIDENT SABIN: It seems to me that matter may very properly be 
left to the discretion of the secretary. 

Mr. HAMLIN: I would suggest that it be left in the hands of the council 
of administration. 

Mr. Dimse: I accept that suggestion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Then the question will be put upon the resolution, 
as amended. All in favor of its adoption will please signify it by saying 
aye; those of a contrary opinion no. Adopted. 

The committee on National bank legislation—is there any report from 
that committee? I understand there is not, as the chairman of the committee 
is not present. 

Hiram R. SmiruH: Mr. President, at what time will it be proper for 
the association to consider the resolution which I handed in to the council 
of administration? 

PRESIDENT SABIN: That will come up under the head of new business. 

Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in now introducing to you Mr. John 
R. Van Wormer, of New York, who will address us upon the subject, “Is 
This Country in Danger of Becoming Socialistic?” 


Is Tuts CouNTRY IN DANGER OF BECOMING SOCIALISTIC?—ADDRESS OF JOHN R. 
VAN WORMER. 


From time immemorial the banker has been the adviser and best friend 
of his customer. With the lapse of time, the advance of civilization and the 
tremendous increase of industrial transactions throughout the world, the 
calling of the banker has appreciated vastly in importance. From force of 
circumstances, as well as for a variety of other reasons, he must needs become 
a many-sided man, alert each day to discover “some new thing” pertaining 
to the welfare ef his business and of the community in which he lives. Never 
before was this truer than it is to-day. Whenever unrest and dissatisfaction 
exist the banker is among the first to discover the fact. The nature of his 
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business develops in him caution, conservatism and foresight. In short, he 
is a natural advocate and promoter of whatever makes for the improvement of 
business and society, and he sets his face like flint against whatever tends 
toward disintegration and demoralization. Among other things, the banker 
should be deeply interested in the latest manifestations of socialism, because, 
as a good business man and a good citizen, his services will be needed in the 
near future more than they ever were at any previous time in combating some 
of the seductive fallacies of this, with some people, panacea for all the ills to 
which the body politic is heir. 

There is doubt in many minds as to what constitutes the doctrine of 
socialism; what its present status is and in what way its advocates propose to 
substitute it for the established order of things. It is worth while to keep in 
mind the respects in which socialism differs from communism, from anarchism, 
from nihilism, or from any other of the isms that threaten to disturb the 
existing conditions of society and of the government. Let us strive to find the 
best obtainable definition of the principal “isms” and then contemplate the 
condition of things which would ensue were the theories of their extreme 
advocates put into operation and substituted for the present social order. 

The Century Dictionary defines “communism” as follows: 1. An economic 
system “or theory which rests upon total or partial abolition of the right ot 
private property, actual ownership being ascribed to the community as a whole 
or to the State. The right of the State to control the means of production, 
and also the distribution and consumption of the products of industry, is in 
general especially emphasized by the advocates of the theory. In some com- 
munistic schemes the right of the individual to the control of his own labor 
is also denied, each one being required to do that which is most advantageous 
to the community as a whole. Such theories, differing in details, have fre- 
quently been advanced, by Plato in his ‘Republic,’ by Sir Thomas More in his 
‘Utopia,’ and in recent times by many writers, and have not infrequently been 
carried into execution on a small scale, as in the Oneida Community. Th: 
Oneida Community, a religious society or brotherhood, the Bible Communists 
or Perfectionists, was established in 1847 on Oneida creek in Lenox township, 
Madison county, N. Y., by John H. Noyes, after unsuccessful attempts to 
establish it at New Haven, Conn., in 1834, and at Putney, Vt., in 1837. A 
branch of the Oneida Community also existed at Wallingford, Conn., but it 
has been withdrawn. Originally the Oneida Community was strictly com- 
munistic, all property and all children belonging primarily to the society, 
and the restriction of marriage being entirely abolished; but in 1879, owing to 
the increasing demand of public opinion that the social practices of the 
societies should be abandoned, marriage and family life were introduced, and 
in 1880 communism of property gave place to a joint-stock system and the 
community was legally incorporated as the Oneida Community Limited.” 

Fourierism.—The communistic system propounded by the French socialist, 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837), based on his philosophy of the passions and 
affections. According to his plan, society was to be organized into phalanxes, 
or associations united by the principles of attraction, each large enough fo: 
all industrial and social requirements (estimated at about 1,800), arranged in 
groups according to occupations, capacities and attractions, living in phalan- 
steries or common dwellings, and guaranteeing to every member the means 
of self-support, or maintenance under disability, and opportunities for the 
harmonious development of all his faculties and tastes. Several philansteries 
were established in France and the United States; but it was not found 
practicable to carry out his plans fully in any of them, and their existence 
was brief. 

John Stuart Mill, the political economist, says: “Fourierism was brought 
to America about 1840, and soon found numerous advocates, including many 
names of which America is proud.” This refers to what was known in its day 
as the “Brook Farm” experiment at Roxbury, Mass., in 1841-1845. It was a 
socialistic movement entered into by some distinguished American gentlemen 
who thought that Fourierism could be adopted with advantage by all civilized 
people. The experiment failed, however, as property held in common was not 
adequately represented, and as too many faces constantly at one board and 
around one hearthstone tended to destroy the sanctity of private life, obliter- 
ate family life, etc. Interest attached to this unique departure chiefly because 
among those identified with the movement were Hawthorne, Charles A. Dana, 
Albert Brisbane, Parke Godwin and Margaret Fuller. Emerson, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Whittier, Channing and Higginson were sympathizers. 
Forty years ago, and even later, not a little quiet fun was poked at Horace 
Greeley on account of his early leaning toward Fourierism. 

Christian socialism is defined as a doctrine of somewhat socialistic ten- 
dency, Which sprang up in England about 1850, and flourished under the lead- 
ership of Charles Kingsley, Frederick D. Morris, Thomas Hughes and others 
The main contentions of its advocates were: First, that Christianity should 
be directly applied to the ordinary business of life, and that in view of this the 
present system of competition should give place to co-operative associations, 
both productive and distributive, where all might work together, as brothers; 
second, that any outer change of the laborious life, as aimed at in most 
socialistic schemes, would not suffice to settle the labor question, but there 
must be an inner change brought about by education and elevation of char- 
acter, especially through Christianity, and, third that the aid of the State 
should not be invoked further than to remove all hostile legislation. A 
similar scheme appeared somewhat earlier in France. The doctrines of 
Christian socialism, or similar doctrines under the same name, have been 
frequently advocated in the United States. 

One of the sanest and most lucid contributions to the meaning which 
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socialism would have if applied to the situation which exists at present in the 
United States is made by Nicholas Paine Gilman in his book, “Socialism and 
the American Spirit.” He says: “The ‘social problem’ which deeply occupies 
the mind and heart of our time is essentially the issue between individualism 
and socialism. Are the two reconcilable or must one be preferred to the 
other by progressive races? Voices are not wanting to tell us that there is 
no half-way house between State socialism and anarchy—between an enormous 
extension of the functions of the State on one hand and a virtual abolition of 
State control on the other. The ears of them that listen are filled with the 
cries of extremists who unite only in denouncing the actual order, employing 
a rhetoric and a logic which pay little heed to reason, and a sentimentality 
that has small concern for the laws of economics or the fundamental realities 
of human nature. When they occasionally give attention to each other the 
socialist has little difficulty in showing that the anarchist is a sentimentalist 
of the future, who dreams of an impossible race of men needing no restraint, 
since they have arrived at perfect virtue and entire reasonableness; the 
anarchist has no more difficulty in demonstrating that the socialist is a sen- 
timentalist of the present, far astray in supposing that the majority of men 
can safely be trusted with extreme authority over the minority. 

Meanwhile the man of scientific temper cannot recognize in the ideal 
picture drawn by the socialist or by the anarchist a natural development for 
existing society. He is altogether unable to perceive why the human race 
should be given up to exclusive control by the principle of authority or the 
principle of liberty. These two principles have blended, in various degrees, 
throughout human history; and if to-day, as ever before, ‘only law can give us 
freedom,’ freedom only can give us law. The meliorist and the optimist must 
reject with decision the irrational denunciation by socialism and anarchism of 
the present order of things, which they declare incapable of improvement 
except by revolution. One may easily discover the fundamental pessimism 
underlying the superficial trust in human nature (in the future) professed by 
these two classes of extremists—those who would free mankind from all 
control by government, and those who would give the majority unlimited 
power over the minority. If human society is now so evil as to need complete 
transformation, after the thousands of years of life on this planet, where is 
the just foundation for hope that all will be well under any scheme, since 
this is to be administered, of necessity, by the same human nature? 

The scientific spirit, on the other hand, joins with practical philanthropy 
in declaring a deep faith in the ability of mankind to improve its lot upon 
earth through the method of evolution. The development may now be con- 
scious to a degree; reason can accelerate that ‘unreasoning progress of the 
world’ of which Wordsworth speaks; but in all probability the forward 
movement will be on lines already found to be practicable toward an ideal 
the equal of which no theorist has yet conceived.” 

In an authoritative work on “Socialism and Socialist” are the following 
pertinent observations: “In every human society, where it advances or 
retrogrades, modifications more or less profound are always going on, modi- 
fications which are more or less perceptible, and which, with or without the 
knowledge of such society, act upon its economy.” 

Apparently such a society remains the same; but in reality it is daily 
affected by changes of which it becomes entirely conscious only after time has 
fixed them in the habits and customs of the people, and marked them by its 
sanction. This is the course of civilizations which are being perfected or 
which are declining. The honor of a generation is to add something to the 
inheritance it has received, and to transmit it improved to the generation 
which comes after it. To employ what has been acquired as an instrument 
of new acquisition to advance from the verified to the known; such is the 
idea of progress as it presents itself to well-ordered minds, 

But such is not the idea of the socialists. In their eyes the situation given 
is a false one and the process too simple. Reforms in detail do not seem to 
them worthy of attention. They have plans of their own, the first condition 
of which is to make a tabula rasa of everything that exists, to cast aside 
existing laws, manners, customs and all the guarantees of personal property. 
It seems to them that we have lived thus far under the empire of misconcep- 
tion which it is urgent should cease; our globe, according to them, is an 
anticipated hell, and our civilization a coarse outline only. What is the 
remedy? There is only one—to try the treatment of which the socialists hold 
the secret. There are socialists with mild remedies and socialists with violent 
remedies; the only difficulty is the choice. But with all their differences there 
is one point on which they agree—the formal condemnation of human societies 
as they are at present constituted, and the necessity of erecting on their ruins 
an order of things more conformable to the instincts of man and to his 
destiny here below. In exchange for our real world, the socialists offer us 
worlds of their fancy. This is their distinguishing trait, and one which makes 
of them a family apart. In this pursuit they have had so many precursors 
that to enumerate them would be to write the history of the adventures of the 
human mind. First we find Plato with the most captious of models. He 
invents an imaginary commodity, which Sir Thomas More reproduces in his 
Utopia. In both cases goods were to be in common and the fruits of labor 
distributed by means of arbitrary combinations. There is one formula which 
a certain type of socialist understands. To take from those who have in 
order to give to those who have not, is a concise and intelligible proposition. 
To reduce all positions and fortunes to a level, is one not less so. Both find 
in the heart of men a bad passion, which answers them. 

_The crudity of some American legislation which has the appearance of 
socialistic tendency is commented upon as follows: The prominent matter in 
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the minds of the American legislator is, usually, the obvious public welfare 
for the time being. As he is not, commonly, well equipped historically or a 
careful student of political evolution, he is only too ready when he sees ar 
undesirable evil to enact a law against it. Often he does not previously 
consider whether legislation may not even increase the evil; the propose: 
law may well seem to deliberate students of sociology, politics or finance, ar 
unwarrantable interference with the natural laws of these phenomena which 
can only fail of its aim. 

The humaneness of the American temper is largely responsible for th: 
laws which exempt the homestead and a certain amount of personal property 
from attachment, thus apparently interfering to preserve the citizen from th: 
consequences of his own recklessness or incapacity. 

The interference of the government with individual rights in certair 
respects has become a settled fact. Witness the State inspection of stores, 
factories, steamers, analysis of drugs, liquors, food preparations, collection o1 
statistics of labor, transportation and manufactures, the testing of butter an: 
fertilizers, tree planting, irrigation, etc. Such facts as these are not to b: 
explained by any bias of American legislation toward theoretical socialism 
In fact, socialism has been little known, and less understood, in the United 
States down to a comparatively recent period. Within this period there has 
been no change in the general scope of American legislation. 

No party of considerable strength has yet proposed in a State Legislatur: 
or in the National Congress a distinctively socialistic programme, and ther 
seems no prospect of such party arising. Whenever a measure has bee: 
adopted which the socialist would call a step in the direction of complet: 
ownership by the State of the means of production, it has not been passed as 
such, but purely on its merits as an individual instance. Thus the Massa- 
chusetts General Court of 1891 authorized towns and cities to manufactur 
electric light under carefully specified conditions; but the Legislature was fai 
from giving this simple permission on the ground, expressed or implied, that 
everywhere and always, the State is to be preferred to the individual as 
producer. On the contrary, in accordance with the usual practice in such per- 
missive legislation, it left each local community free to decide for itseli 
whether to undertake the manufacture of electric light or not, and to continu: 
the business or not, according as the results should be found to be favorable 
or unfavorable by the community. 

Prof. William Graham says in respect to the extension of government i! 
the sphere of industry: “This is pre-eminently one of the cases where ar 
induction from the part to the whole would be fallacious, where what wouli 
be true for part of the field of industry occupied by the government would 
not be true if it were universally occupied.” 

The potential part played by education in the development of the America 
spirit is a matter of great importance, in so far as it has prepared the minds 
of intelligent members of the community to accept many of the doctrines 0! 
socialism and to combat others, as well as to resist apparently dangerous 
influences. Theodore Parker once said in the early days of the republic 
“In this country every one has a taste for knowledge, while few persons get 
a full meal,’ a saying not as true now as when uttered. John Adams said 
“This Government stands on four corner-stones—the church, the schoolhouss 
the militia and the town-meeting.” If alive to-day what would he probably) 
think about the free school-books of our public schools and of the existenc: 
of such a free educational institution as the University of Michigan? Ar 
eminent writer and one of the ablest students of American history, in speaking 
of the books of our public schools, has said about the American people 
“Their absolute democracy and their universal use of the English languag: 
have made the common schools most successful machines for converting thé 
raw material of immigration into American citizens. This supreme benefi 
is the basis of the system and the reason for its existence and development. 
but its incidental benefit of educating the people has been beyond calculation.’ 

As to the attitude of American sentiment toward changes in the legislatio1 
and administrative policy of the Government, Gilman says: “The America! 
would undoubtedly give the individual the first chance in every new field 
To such a race, marked by great business capacity and a genius for self-help 
the presumption is always in favor of private enterprise. If experience shows 
that much injury to the public arises from combinations or competition be- 
tween persons or corporations, however closely checked here or there, a fulle! 
control may be reluctantly assumed by the people. This reluctance is not 
theoretical; it is solidly grounded on the fact that each enlargement of the 
sphere of a republican government increases the burden of the public duty) 
laid upon the citizen. The new functions must be discharged by agents whon 
he knows he will need to watch with vigilance. As I have had occasion mor 
than once to repeat, there is no American theory of the State; there is no phil- 
osophical system, generally accepted by the people, limiting the functions 0 
the State or the freedom of the individual. The Government is not a powe 
looked up to as wiser than the average voter; it is a body of delegates chose! 
to veri out a certain policy and manage the public business for a limite: 
period.” 

In Germany it is evident to the American observer that the social demo- 
cratic programme is very largely political in its demands; most of the insti- 
tutions advocated we already possess in this country, having enjoyed then 
for a long time. American socialism, largely for this reason, has thus fa! 
been almost purely economic in its basis. But as certain great political 
changes would be inevitable even in preparing for the economic regime 0! 
— it is in order to inquire how such changes would strike the America! 
mind. 
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The active and laudable individualism of the energetic and capable Ameri- 
ean mind revolt at the necessary industrial and political despotism of such a 
State, and the conservative element in his political temper is as much repelled 
yy the destruction of time-honored political institutions absolutely requisite 
for the mere erection of the socialistic state. 

Mr. Gronlund has been the most specific of socialistic writers in acknowl- 
edging the chief changes in our political fabric which socialism would involve 
simply as preliminaries. These are so great that it requires a vivid imagina- 
tion to suppose that the American mind will seriously consider them. A 
radical upheaval would be necessary for the sagacious American temper to 
rashly surrender the ample benefits which political freedom now secures 
simply in order to discover whether or not the economic blessings promised 
by Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Gronlund have any existence outside their imaginations. 

One of the most interesting of the recent expositions of socialism appeared 
in an able article in ‘“‘Munsey’s Magazine” for June, 1905. It was written by 
Mr. Herbert N. Casson. In part his observations were as follows: “In 1848 
1 German Jew named Karl Marx published a pamphlet, which has now become 
ilmost as famous as the Declaration of Independence. Marx, driven out of 
Germany, went to England, and, while studying in the British Museum, became 
interested in Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ which states, among other 
things, that ‘Labor produces wealth, and therefore should not be interfered 
with.’ Marx added that ‘If labor produces all wealth, then all wealth should 
belong to labor.’ Unhampered by the slightest personal knowledge of industry, 
Marx began to weave his philosophy. He began where Adam Smith ended, 

He declared that the capitalist who owned the land, machinery and money 
would inevitably possess all the property. That the wage-earner would inevi- 
tably sink lower and lower, and eventually be compelled by hunger and cold 
to take away the land, machinery and money from the few owners and make 
them the common property of the nation. This is, in a sentence, the gist of 
this great book, ‘Capital,’ which at once became the Bible of socialism. 

There is a wonderfully persuasive power in a definite, untried, optimistic 
scheme. When there are no troublesome details and no local issues, it is easy 
to make mass meetings unanimous. The gospel of Marx was good news to 
all the under dogs of the world. 

In Germany not one of the eighty-one socialist members of the Reichstag 
is a bonafide workingman. 

In France, where there are 900,000 public officials already, the socialistic 
doctrine of a government that shall be universal owner and employer was 
welcome. Even yet French socialism is too lofty and ethereal to deal with 
any practical details. When Millerand, an able and trusted socialist leader, 
was honored by being made a member of the cabinet, he was sternly expelled 
from the party as one who had defiled himself. Although they are in control 
in ten of the largest cities, the French socialists have made little practical 
headway toward their ideal, partly because of their lack of political and 
business discipline, and partly because French cities have a comparatively 
small degree of self-government. 

In Belgium, especially, the socialist organization has become so complex 
that it touches the life of its members at every point. It is, in tact, becoming 
the chief capitalist in the country. It sells its members groceries and dry 
goods, insures their lives, supplies them with music and books, and entertains 
them with excursions and festivities. In the unheroic, matter-of-fact atmos- 
phere of England Marxian socialism wilted like a banana tree in Norway. A 
handful of refugees from the Continent kept it feebly alive in London, but even 
British social reformers and trade unionists rejected it until the famous London 
Fabian Society Anglicised it and disinfected it of all revolutionary germs. The 
socialism of England, Australia and New Zealand is not of the Marxian brand. 
It waves no red flag and chants no Marseillaise. In these countries socialism 
appears in the form of innumerable committees, each one grappling with some 
me definite local issue, such as cheaper gas, public baths, pure water, better 
train service, and so on. 

New Zealand has been from the first entirely immune from the doctrine 
of Marx, and in the matter of practical progress it has far outstripped all 
other countries. As a land without a millionaire, without a tramp, and without 
. strike, it stands unique. In fact, the New Zealanders have placed themselves 
in the van of social progress, not so much because they have been led by able 
statesmen, but because of their isolation and the absence of social classes 
imong them. A member of the present New Zealand Government expressed 
popular opinion in his country recently by saying: “We are organizing our 
great industries so that they shall not make a few individuals enormously rich, 
but so that they will give the advantage of cheaper service to the whole body 
of the people.” 

In the European countries mentioned (France, Germany, etc.), there has 
is yet been no disillusionment with regard to the workings of political democ- 
racy. It is assumed that a just law will at once become magically efficacious. 
The far-off hills of democracy look green. Whenever socialists have under- 
taken to operate co-operative stores or factories, their idealistic philosophy 
has been greatly modified. They have learned to appreciate business ability, 
and the old phrase, “Labor creates all wealth,” becomes less convincing than 
petore, 

In a socialistic store in Brussels, the head clerk is paid five times more 
than an ordinary clerk. “Why do you do this?” asked a visitor. “Because he 
is worth it,’ was the reply. 

The heavy debt of New Zealand and the municipal ownership cities of 
Great Britain is taking some of the rosy glow out of the socialistic future. 
And so in most countries, the socialists are sadly coming down out of the 
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enchanted land of philosophy, and preparing for a long hard pull on the 
steep road of social progress. It is a curious and little known fact that one 
of the world’s first advocates of socialism was Thomas Skidmore, a New 
Yorker, who, in 1829, wrote a book in favor of the collective ownership of 
all the means of production and distribution. At that time the word socialism 
had not been coined and the great Marx was a curly-haired boy of eleven, 

In 1840 the writings of Fourier, the Frenchman, and Robert Owen, th: 
Englishman, attracted the attention of literary people in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Scores of little co-operative communities were formed, that of the 
Brook Farm being the most notable. Instead of soaring to the ideal, these 
communities sank into squalor and bankruptcy, and are worth mentioning 
only because of the eminent Americans who approved of them. 

It is a well known fact that trades unions, as a rule, and the Catholic 
Church, invariably and unalterably, are opposed to socialism. At the last 
national convention of socialists held in this country, three out of every four 
delegates were American born. 

As in Europe, the party is still dominated, as an organization, by the 
prestige of Marx and the early leaders. Any editor or orator who is not doc- 
trinally sound is attacked and usually expelled. But among the rank and file, 
in the West especially, socialism is being interpreted into American ideas and 
methods. The practical socialism of Australia and New Zealand is being car- 
ried into California by sailors; and in a few years the Marxian epoch in Americ 
will be at an end, unless it is prolonged by business depression. 

It has been shown that there are now more than 330 different trades, 
professions and institutions that are directly operated by government, i 
some parts of the globe. Twenty-five nations own their own Savings banks. 
Fifty-five own their own railroads, wholly or in part. Sixty-eight own their 
telegraph systems. Some nations have found it safe and profitable to operate 
such enterprises as pawnshops, drug stores, theatres, blast furnaces, coal mines, 
factories, hotels and breweries. 

With the exception of ancient Peru, we do not know of any nation which 
has ever adopted wholly the principle of collectivism; neither do we know oi 
any nation that has been wholly without it. 

After all, is it not the unending task of all peoples td establish a just 
balance between the rights of the individual and the rights of society i: 
genera”. SO that there shall be liberty without chaos and order without 
repulsion? 


PRESIDENT SABIN: We shall next listen to “A Voice from the South,” 
by Mr. Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C. 


“A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH.’’—ADDRESS OF JOSEPH G. BROWN, PRESIDENT CITIZENS’ 
NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I count myself peculiarly fortunate 
in being permitted to stand before the bankers of this imperial Common- 
wealth, and before the only beings on earth who can control these bankers— 
the good women of New York—for the purpose of bringing fraternal greetings 
from their brethren south of the Potomac. 

It is always pleasant to be the bearer of good tidings—it is especially 
pleasing to me to come as “A Voice From the South,” bringing messages of 
good will to you of the North, because such expressions coincide so fully 
with the feelings of my heart. 

I have revelled to-day in the beauties of this glorious place. Yet it has 
not been simply that 


“Nature has shed o’er the scene 
Her rarest of crystal and brightest of green.” 


This surely had been sufficient, but mine has been the greater joy of mingling 
with many old friends and making many new ones. I shall never forget th 
cordiality of my welcome and your gracious hospitality. 

As I have gone from place to place in various parts of the North and the 
West, I have heard many pleasant expressions about the hospitality of the 
South. It has been as sweet music to my ears, but I fear the oft-repeated story 
had begun so to impress me that I was becoming somewhat puffed up with 
the idea that the grace of hospitality was peculiar to the South, and to be 
found in its sweetest form nowhere else than under our sunny Southern skies 

But this illusion has been dispelled as on several occasions I have found 
myself the guest of New York bankers—and especially was my mind thus 
disabused when, two years ago,:I had the happy privilege of planting a little 
North Carolina colony in the midst of a group of New York bankers and their 
ladies, and of journeying with them across the American continent; and again 
a year ago when the whole of Greater New York, including Coney Island, was 
turned over to their guests, the members of the American Bankers’ Associatio1 
On these occasions I discovered that the beautiful plant of hospitality was not 
indigenous to the South alone, but that it grew, too, in richest luxuriance in 
this far Northern clime. These impressions have been confirmed and strength- 
ened by my welcome to-day, and I do not know how to express my appreciation 
more strongly than by assuring you that you have made me feel at home. 
You have made me feel that I was among my own people—bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh. 

And, after all, is not this true, my friends? Are we not of one great family? 
Are we not one people—one in spirit. one in thought, one in our aims and 
purposes, one in that broad fraternal love which makes the whole world akin? 
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There was a time, ah me! a sad, sad day when we were torn asunder, 
when the North and the South stood face to face, not in friendly intercourse, 
but in cruel war. Bravely did each their duty as it was given them to see it. 
The horrors of that period will live forever—a sad, a fearful memory; but the 
great God of nations was overruling and His righteous will was accomplished. 
The sons of the South laid down their swords, laid away their folded banners, 
and went back to their homes, not to sulk in their tents, however, and to 
complain at fate, but to take up again their allegiance to the old flag, to 
rejoice in its glory, and to build up a new home on the ashes of the old. The 
way was not an easy one. On both sides were many who cherished rancor in 
their breasts, and who, for personal gain, were ready to throw hindrances 
in the way of perfect unity. In such way was closer fellowship retarded for 
many years; but, presently a brave young Southern spirit from the State of 
Georgia, Henry W. Grady, stood up in New York city, in full view of the nation, 
and proclaimed to the world that the war was ended, that the family jar was 
healed, that the brave boys who wore the blue, and the equally brave ones 
who wore the gray, had clasped hands in friendship and brotherly love. A thrill 
of joy ran through the people of the North and the people of the South, and 
from every direction came a great responsive echo, until it needed but little 
imagination to catch the sweet notes of the angels as they proclaimed ‘Peace 
on earth, good will to man.” 

Like most of you, I was too young for the war, but my two brothers 
fought bravely for the cause their State espoused, and they believed was right. 

One of them fell in the Valley of Virginia, and is sleeping to-day in an 
unknown grave. The other, released from prison on Johnson’s Island, on 
one of the great Northern lakes, came back to his aged mother, brave in 
spirit but broken in health, lingered a while, then passed away, and is now 
resting peacefully by her side in fair Oakwood. Both are gone—but if it 
be given to those on the other side to know what transpired here, methinks 
that their brave spirits thrill in unison with mine to-day at the thought that 
the same flag which waved over their cradles waves over their graves, and 
will wave over mine, and my children’s on through the generations. 


God bless the old flag! 
Fathers shall bless it, 
Children caress it. 

And shall maintain it, 
No one shall stain it. 


Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it, 
Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it, 
God bless the flag! 


Only a few months ago, as I entered my chamber at bedtime, I found the 
little white bedstead in the corner in which my ten-year-old boy slept, deco- 
rated with the stars and stripes, and next morning, when I asked him why 
he did it, the little fellow’s face beamed as he replied: “So I might see our 
colors, papa, the last thing at night and the first in the morning.” 

And he is not an exception, for all through our Southland our boys are 
taught to love the flag, and from many a country school-house there floats 
to-day our national colors, while the hymn that tells of the “Sweet Land of 
Liberty” is a familiar one to every Southern child. 

You have asked me to talk to you of the Southland. I am glad of the 
opportunity, for while I love all this fair land of ours yet, naturally, it seems 
to me that in my own homeland the skies are just a little bluer, and the stars 
a little brighter, the grass is greener and the flowers perhaps more fragrant, 
and tinted with a little softer hue, the air is a bit purer and the water 
sweeter, that there is a trifle more of melody in the murmuring of the brook 
and the music of the song bird and all because ‘tis home. I am glad to tell 
you, gentlemen, that there are no more loyal people anywhere than those in 
the South. And I believe that the North recognizes this fact. The occasional 
croaker, whose mutterings are heard on both sides of the line, can no longer 
disturb the harmony that prevails. The South loves her sons; the glory of her 
young manhood is her glory, and her crown is her young womanhood, but 
when this great nation is in peril no life is too sacred to be given in her 
defence. When the “Rough Rider’ rode fearlessly up the hills of San Juan, 
a gallant young North Carolinian, Lieutenant Shipp, followed close at his side, 
and laid down his life there for his country. 

My own townsman, a noble lad, the pride of his widowed mother, young 
+ Bagley, at Cardenas, gave the first blood that was shed in the Spanish 

ar. 

Intrepid Victor Blue, another Southerner, penetrated the enemy’s ranks 
and brought back tidings of their condition, and the gallant Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, thrilled the nation with his bravery. The gallant soldier, the imperial 
Grant, recognized our common tie when at Appomatox he gave back to the 
immortal Lee the sword which he had surrendered. So McKinley testified to 
our loyalty when he commissioned those old Confederates, Joe Wheeler and 
Fitzhugh Lee, to don the blue—and only recently President Roosevelt placed 
his seal thereon when he sent to West Point a grandson of the Southern hero, 
Stonewall Jackson, and again when he returned to the Southern States their old 
battle flags. And, in passing, may I not say that our people believe that 
President Roosevelt is friendly to the South, and they are ready to stand by 
him in every effort to blot out sectionalism and to cement all our people 
together in the closest union? We believe this is his purpose and we recognize 
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in him a great leader, a strong, brave, big-hearted American citizen, thor- 
oughly national in spirit and in every way well equipped for the great trust 
committed to him by the American people. 

If war divided, war has done much to reunite us. Have I dwelt too much 
at length on these matters? It is because I long so ardently to see the time 
come when there shall be no more forever the slightest lack of harmony be- 
tween the North and the South; and I believe that time is at hand. I stead- 
fastly believe that every passing day brings our people into closer relations 
of friendship, and I believe this is facilitated by our frequent social meetings, 
just as, by constant companionship, the soul of Jonathan was Knit with the 
soul of David. 

The subject assigned to me is an alluring one, but one which I approach 
with no other feeling than that I am talking of your country as well as of 
— I speak of the South, as I would of the North, as a part of our common 

eritage. 

To get an adequate idea of the South of the present it will be necessary 
to catch a brief glimpse of its past. It is unique in that it is divided into three 
parts—three distinct periods—that before the war, the four years of warfare 
and the years of famine following, and the period of industrial growth. The 
poche was cursed with slavery, perhaps unconsciously so, but none the less 
cursed. 

There are many erroneous views, however, as to the relations between the 
slaves and their owners. There was, perhaps, some basis for the horrible 
stories related in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but special instances were pictured 
as a general condition. There were in fact the closest relations between the 
whites and the blacks, and in many cases ties of the strongest affection. This 
was shown by the fact that many negroes of their own choice remained with 
their masters, as servants, after their freedom had been proclaimed. 

Lincoln’s proclamation was more than a proclamation of freedom to the 
negro—it was a proclamation to the white man of his freedom from the idea 
that manual labor was for the negro only—and of his freedom to use his 
wonderful endowments for the upbuilding of the country which God had given 
him, and it was thus to him a blessing in disguise. 

The dependence of the South on the negro for the cultivation of the field 
and for practically all manual labor resulted in a generation of young people 
unaccustomed to the employment of their hands, who were thus deprived of 
_— sweetness which is found only in the bread earned “by the sweat of the 
ace.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, the South had attained to a high state of 
prosperity just prior to the war. Her farms were well tilled, and their 
products largely increasing. She produced all the cotton, sugar and rice in 
the United States. She raised forty-four per cent. of the corn crop. She pro- 
duced 351,500,000 pounds of tobacco, while only 77,880 pounds were raised in 
the other States. All but 3,000,000 bushels of Irish potatoes were from her 
fields (38,600,000 bushels, all told). The value of her live stock was forty 
per cent. of its total value in the country, and her farms one-third of the 
value of all the farms. She owned forty per cent. of all the agricultural 
implements, and forty-four per cent. of the total assessed value of all 
property in the United States. 

Her manufactories were increasing, and in the decade prior to 1860 she 
quadrupled her railroad mileage running it from 2,335 miles to 9,897, while 
New England and the Middle States only increased by about 100 per cent. 
from 4,798 to 9,510 miles. 

Her statesmen largely directed the affairs of the nation. One of them led 
the first armies to victory and became the first President. Another wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and later gave to the country those great 
possessions which gave occasion for the great World’s Fair that has just 
been held. The story of the nation is told in the lives of Washington, Madison, 
Jefferson, Calhoun and a host of others of Southern birth, 

Her property in 1860 was assessed $5,200,000,000. With only forty-four per 
cent. of population she had one-half of the wealth of the country. Her 
banking capital was ample. There were a few strong banks with many 
branches. No legitimate business needed to seek financial aid elsewhere. 
Statistics are not available for the whole country, but in my own State of 
North Carolina, as illustrative of the others, there were sixteen banks with 
twenty-six branches, having a capital of $9,408,470, and a large circulation. 
The loans amounted to $14,975,028. Apparently business transactions were 
made largely in cash, as deposits amounted to only $1,831,598. 

But the war period came. You who lived remote from the scenes of carnage 
cannot fully realize the force of Sherman’s characterization of war. Hell 
could be no worse. 

The flower of the South’s young manhood was called into service. With 
a military population of only 115,300, North Carolina furnished 127,000 soldiers 
many of them being boys under age, and forty-one thousand of these never 
came back to their homes, but found a resting place on the battlefield. Never 
were more heroic people, never were greater sacrifices made. This was the 
period when the faithfulness of the negro won the lasting gratitude of the 
white people of the South. He showed a phase of his character then that 
seems to have been beclouded by his freedom. In those days lynching was 
unknown, and although the women and children were at the mercy of the 
negroes, the shocking crimes, now so common, were never heard of. It is 
said that “It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The trials of the war 
revealed the sterling character of the people of the South. Men, unused to 
toil, and women, too, became workers. A Chinese wall was built about us. 
The outside world was shut off from us. We were forced to rely upon our 
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own resources, and right royally did we rise to the occasion. A new world 
of strength and power of achievement was revealed to us, a wealth of 
character and a wealth of self-reliance of which we had never dreamed. With 
the conditions that surrounded them, one would naturally have expected to 
find in the young men of the South an effeminate specimen whose former 
apparently indolent life would have totally unfitted him for the stern, exacting 
and strenuous demands of soldier life in real war. But a strength, born of 
courage that had behind it the consciousness of right, cannot easily be 
overcome; and such was the power that nerved the arms and stimulated the 
souls of the boys in gray. 

The South emerged from her war penniless. The only currency she had 
was worthless. Her homes in many cases had been destroyed. Her farms 
were laid waste. The negro—upon whom she had depended for the culti- 
vation of her soil—had been set free, and, intoxicated with this new view of 
life and unused to self-control, became a menace. Her public men were dis- 
heartened. Her boys and her young men were broken in health, mutilated in 
body and crushed in spirit. But there was one thing left, her noble woman- 
hood. With an unquestioning faith in the righteousness of their cause they 
had sent their husbands and their sons to the front, submitting themselves 
to such sacrifices as the world had never witnessed before. Accustomed to 
luxury, With slaves to do their every bidding, with wealth to provide every 
comfort, clad in purple and fine linen, they laid it all aside and submitted to 
every privation. They disposed of their jewelry; they wore homespun clothes 
and wooden bottom shoes; they drank coffee made of potatoes; and, with their 
own delicate hands, did the drudgery work of the home in order to save every 
possible dollar that it might go to the support of the army in the field. 

Such spirits as these could not be crushed by defeat, and the time was not 
long before the broken-spirited men had caught the enthusiasm of these 
noble women, and had turned their faces again toward the rising sun, with the 
determination to re-establish their homes, and to build up again the country 
they loved so much. The task was no easy one, but the brave women inspired 
a courage that could not be daunted, and side by side the men and the women 
of the South fought the cruel fate that seemed determined to destroy them. 
They were content to face poverty, they were content to endure hardships, 
they were content to live lives of struggling, because they knew the richness 
of their inheritance, and would preserve it for their children. For long weary 
years they could hardly provide the actual necessities of life. There was no 
chance to accumulate anything. They could only earn a meagre living, but 
they kept possession of the garden. To branch out in lines of business was 
impossible, because the means were lacking, but they toiled on, and many long 
winter nights, as they gathered around the big log fires, which furnished the 
only light for their cabin homes, except perhaps an occasional tallow candle, 
they talked of the old times, and saw, in their fond dreams, their children 
occupying the re-established homes, and building up a new South, the equal 
or superior of the old. 

They murmured not. They did not regret, and to-day their children 
rejoice that the negro was freed. They saw through a glass darkly then, 
but now the hand of Providence is unmistakable. The most serious con- 
dition that faced these people was in the realm of public life. A great mass 
of humanity, reared in slavery, uneducated, unacquainted with the first 
principles of self-government, without the slightest moral perception, only 
a few generations removed from heathenism were given not only their free- 
dom, but the full rights of American citizenship. The ballot was placed in 
their hands, an act done in kindness doubtless and with best intent, but 
recognized now by all thoughtful men of every section as the mistake of that 
century in American politics. 

It was an easy matter for a few foreign politicians, backed by the lowest 
element of our native people, to secure absolute control of the entire negro 
vote, and wield it for their own selfish ends. And this they did. In every 
Southern State the greatest corruption prevailed. The most extravagant issues 
of bonds were put out, as is evidenced by the millions of these securities that 
were later repudiated. Upon my own State was placed a debt of $38,000,000, 
and on the Southern States probably not less than $800,000,000. In many cases 
it appears that the States got little if any benefit from these issues. In North 
Carolina, and in my own city, these bonds were thrown around like waste 
paper. In the trunk of the mistress of one of our leading public men were 
found $50,000 of our newly issued State bonds. Under such conditions it 
eannot be wondered that our people embraced the first opportunity of repudiat- 
ing such fraudulent obligations, at the same time making as liberal a settle- 
ment of legal issues as in their poverty they were able to do. And be it said, 
to their eternal credit, they never repudiated a single honest debt, but paid 
back a full dollar for every dollar received, as far as this could be ascer- 
tained. Many of these old bonds have been bought up by speculators at from 
two to ten cents, and I see from the public prints that a syndicate has been 
formed and an effort is to be made through the aid of the State of New York 
as a medium to enforce their payment in the courts of the land, 

I cannot believe that this great Empire State, rich in her material resources, 
rejoicing in her marvellous financial strength, and in the business integrity of 
her people, and standing as a city set on a hill, a beacon light to the world; I 
cannot believe, I say, that such a State will lend her aid to so pernicious a 
scheme, or countenance in any way the efforts of a few get-rich-quick brokers 
to force a sister State to pay obligations that were conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity. It would be the price of blood, the thirty pieces of silver, that 
were heavy enough to break the neck of Judas. 

Thank God, out of the wreck she has come with her honor unstained, and 
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her credit unimpaired, having in her treasury securities sufficient to pay every 
dollar of her honest debt, a State rich in the memory of her past, rich in her 
present resources, and richer still in the prospects of her future development, 
and in the character of her citizenship. 

But by and by there came a change. Conditions became so unbearable 
that endurance was no longer possible. Years of unremitting toil had brought 
us to the point where advance in material wealth became perceptible. Prop- 
erty began to accumulate. The avenues of business were opened up, the 
wealth of our forests, of our fields, and our mines was revealed. The genius 
of our people began to assert itself, and the cry came that protection must 
be had. Years had rolled by. The negro had shown but little capacity for 
government and still showed no sign of having his own opinion, but was 
voted in solid mass by unscrupulous politicians. Recognizing his dependence 
on the native whites, and realizing the mutuality of interests between the 
two races, he followed them in everything save politics. This necessitated 
the solid South. Thoughtful men recognized the danger in this state of affairs, 
but dared not think of division because of the fear of negro domination, and 
the return of the conditions that prevailed after the war. Then came the 
suggestion of the constitutional amendment basing suffrage on intelligence. 
This was welcomed as an inspiration. It affected some whites, but practically 
disfranchised the negro for the present, but gave him an opportunity and 
incentive to prepare himself for the exercise of the high duties of citizenship. 
In one more year, however, these restrictions will be removed and at the next 
general election the negro will stand upon the same basis as the white man. 
Our governmental affairs are now in the hands of our own people, and are 
being administered to the best interests of all classes. There is no disposition 
to treat the negro unfairly. His interests are carefully guarded. The Souih 
appreciates the negro. She can never forget his loyalty and fidelity duri 
the war. Longing for freedom and knowing the meaning of the battle that 
was waging, he never failed in his devotion to the interests of his old master, 
and to the women and children left at home. History records no similar 
devotion among any people. The South cannot forget these things, and 
because of them she gives the negro her sincerest friendship, as is shown by 
the fact that since 1866 she has taxed herself to the extent of more than 
$100,000,000 for his education. She has provided schools for his children, 
hospitals for his sick, homes and asylums for his deaf and dumb and blind, 
and for those whose minds are impaired; in a word, she has given to the 
negro everything that she has given to her own people. But she was con- 
vinced that the best interests of both races and of our common country 
demanded that the control of government should be in the hands of intelli- 
gent men, and to this end the constitutional amendments were enacted and 
educational restrictions imposed. Thus were these political matters settled. 
And they are settled. No fear of reducing our representation in Congress 
could make us consider for a moment a return to former conditions. We 
would sooner have every Southern seat in the national Congress vacated thin 
have our own section ruled as formerly. 

These things being disposed of, then the South turned her attention ti 
material interests and to the development of her natural resources. The 
results have been wonderful. In the assessed valuation of her property she 
has increased $225,000,000 annually or $900,000,000 since the beginning of this 
twentieth century, this value being in 1904 more than six billions of dollars. 
If, from some mountain height you could catch a vision of all the States that 
constitute our Southland, a busy, bustling scene would greet your eyes. You 
would see broad acres of waste lands being converted into beautiful orchards 
and gardens yielding up their wealth of fruit and berries and vegetables. 
You would see rude shanties giving place to splendid farm houses; you would 
see the trees of the forest being hewn down to make way for the villages 
springing up in every direction; you would see villages growing into bustling 
towns and busy cities; you would see business and commercial relations 
springing up with all peoples; you would see great lines of railway penetrat- 
ing into hitherto unknown regions connecting village with village, tying 
town to town and State to State, until by trade and commerce, as well as by 
these great stretches of railway, not only all the States of the South, but all 
of their sister States are bound together as with ropes of steel into an indis- 
soluble union. Such a vision would appear like the moving pictures of some 
great kaleidoscope constantly changing and every turn of the wheel adding 
to its beauty and attractiveness. 

Such a panoramic view may be had in a measure from the pages of the 
Baltimore ‘Manufacturers’ Record,” to which I am indebted for many of the 
statistics presented. 

Much of her prosperity is due to King Cotton. The annual value of the 
white staple, not counting its by-products, is far in excess of a half billion 
dollars, and as the new markets of the world are opened, they can but add to 
its increase, for, despite the boll weevil, the South, and the South alone, can 
supply the demand of the entire world for cotton. The prediction is con- 
fidently made that the day is approaching when the South will in her own 
mills manufacture as much as her present production, and furnish as much 
more to mills elsewhere. It requires but litte calculation to estimate the 
immense increase of wealth when she_ ships the finished product instead of 
the raw material, and her multiplying mills are doing this more and more 
every day. My own State is manufacturing practically her entire output, and 
one year manufactured 50,000 bales more than she raised. But the South is 
no longer dependent on her cotton. She has learned the better secret of wealth 
in the diversification of her crops. In 1904 she produced 661,746,754 bushe!s 
corn valued at $370,136,327, 62,902,975 bushels wheat valued at $69,763,595, 
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65,361,722 bushels oats valued at $29,799,163, and other crops proportionately. 

The value of her yield of corn, wheat, oats, Irish potatoes, rye and hay in 
1904 was $542,121,000, or $140,000,000 more than these crops yielded in 1902. 

The value of other products is estimated at $550,000,000, making the value 
of her agricultural product, exclusive of cotton, easily more than one billion 
dollars. The yield of her mines, her production of iron and steel, and of coal, 
the yield of her forests, her lumber interests, the wonderful increase of her 
exports, and the comparative growth of her ports, the development of her 
railroads, their increase in mileage, and their splendid equipment, have all 
been commensurate with her agricultural development. 

In her manufacturing interests she is making rapid growth. Mr. Hewitt 
said of us years ago: “There is no corresponding region on this habitable 
globe which has so many advantages as the South, all available by natural 
or artificial communications, and capable of more economical operations than 
in any other part of the country.” 

Only a few weeks ago Secretary Metcalf of the President’s Cabinet, at a 
banquet in High Point, N. C., known, by the way, as the Grand Rapids of the 
South, said: “It will not be long before High Point becomes the manufactur- 
ing centre for furniture in the United States.” And there are good reasons 
for such optimistic views. 

The needs of wives and children and of aged parents had nerved the arms 
of our growing manhood and stimulated their brain until out of chaos they 
brought order, and in the new life that came one could almost hear the 
command of the Creator, “Let there be light,” as the “New South” world 
sprang into existence. Her growth was slow necessarily, and not until 1880 
was her basis adequate to build upon. Since that time Aladdin’s lamp seems 
to have been operating with its magical power, until to-day there is scarcely 
a section that has not felt the thrill of this twentieth century’s progress. The 
cotton crop of 1902 was equal in value to that of all her agricultural products 
in 1880, about $660,000,000. To-day their value is $1,700,000,000. Her manu- 
factured products from $457,000,000 in 1880, grew to $917,000,000 in 1890, and 
are now $1,600,000,000. The value of her manufacturing, mining and agricul- 
tural output in 1880 was $1,100,000,000 annually, now three times as much, or 
$3,500,000,000. These products have increased in value since 1880 by 300 per 
cent., while her population has grown only sixty per cent. And there is the 
greatest bar to the South’s advancement. She needs more people, more capi- 
talists, more laborers. The black belt seems to have acted as a bugaboo. 
But a clearer idea of our Southland now prevails; the tide of immigration is 
beginning to turn our way, and our people stand with outstretched hands 
ready to extend a cordial welcome to all true men and women who come to 
make their homes among us and to aid in the development and the upbuilding 
of our goodly land. There is a dearth of labor, and especially of skilled labor, 
in almost every line of industry. 

Her 6,000,000 tons of coal in 1880 have multiplied to 66,000,000. She makes 
to-day practically as much pig iron as the whole of the United States made in 
1880. At that time her cotton mills represented $21,000,000 and consumed 
225,000 bales; now 2,000,000 bales are needed to keep busy the spindles and 
ag: aaa cost $200,000,000. There are 2,000,000 spindles now; only 667,000 
in 1880. 

Her lumber product to-day is $200,000,000 against $39,000,000 in 1880, while 
the mileage of her railroads has grown from 20,000 to 65,000. In 1904 more 
than 1,600 miles of railway were built, and more than five hundred banks 
organized. 

The bales of cotton consumed: 
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the South increasing by 1,393,500 bales, while the North added only 250,000 
bales to her consumption. 

Her banking resources have grown from less than $500,000,000 in 1890 to 
more than a billion dollars and her increasing foreign trade has largely aug- 
mented the volume of business in her ports. And these ports cannot fail to 
grow in importance when the great wealth of the Mississippi Valley finds 
through them and through the great canal a near and easy way to the opulent 
markets of the Orient. Who can tell what this great thoroughfare for the 
merchantmen of the world shall mean for Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, 
annem, Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston and the territory contiguous 

1ereto? 

And the South will continue to grow. There is a constantly increasing 
demand for her products. Many of the earth’s people are discarding fig 
leaves and are wearing at least a bit of cotton cloth about their loins, and the 
size of this cloth will grow with their advancing civilization. It will take 
many figures to tell the wealth of the South when she shall manufacture as 
much as her present production, and still furnish the rest of the world with 
all its needs. The question of labor is a serious one in this connection. But 
that this will be satisfactorily solved is made certain by the fact that the 
American people have always been able to find a way or make it to any desired 
good. The crowded conditions of European countries and the impoverishment 
of the lower classes will make this land appear indeed a land of promise. 
And it is “a good land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil, olive and honey; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything in it; a 
land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 


it 
54 
93 
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We have a new South only because we have new conditions. We have not 
lost the spirit of chivalric devotion to woman, or of consideration for others 
nor our love of home or our faith in God. We still recognize that the strength 
of our manhood and womanhood, the strength of our American Union, lies in 
our American homes. The spirit of patriotism still abides among us and that 
loyalty still inspires us which characterized those men who bore the trials 
of the period which revealed to the world a Lincoln and a Lee, a Jackson and 
a Grant, and a host of others whose names are now honored, even though some 
of them lifted up their hands and led their people against the sovereignty of 
their own country. 

Such characters command the respect of the world, and such an ancestry 
cannot fail to have produced men whose country’s weal is as their own. 

But I fear I worry you. I must again thank you for this delightful privi- 
lege, for the opportunity of visiting and enjoying with you the beauties of 
these islands and of this magnificent river. It is an entrancing place. As I 
look about me I feel somewhat as I imagine Mohammed felt when he stood 
upon one of the hills near Damascus and looking upon the beauty of its 
environments, saw the “golden flowing of the seven streams of Abana,” which 
earried fertility and richness and beauty throughout that section. In a 
religious frenzy he exclaimed as he galloped away, “Man can have but one 
paradise and mine is not on earth.” So I feel loath to turn my back on this 
lovely place, but I must escape its charm lest I, too, should want to live for- 
ever, satisfied with this earthly paradise. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I will next introduce to the convention Mr. F. W. 
Lafrentz, of New York: 


MONEY ORDERS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—ADDRESS OF F. \W., 
LAFRENTZ, COMPTROLLER AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—lI shall call your attention for a few moments 
only to this subject of bankers’ money orders. Those of you who represent 
banks that are members of the American Bankers’ Association are necessarily 
more or less familiar with this subject, because, in the first place, the secre- 
tary has given notice of it and so has the surety company. Nevertheless, I 
wish to state that the reason for the inception of this movement is undoubt- 
edly found in the fact that a great deal of the exchange business was being 
taken away from the banks by the post-office department and by express 
companies, and that, coupled with the fact that banks all over the country 
were getting up money order propositions of their own, led the American 
Bankers’ Association to promulgate a scheme that should be uniform and stable. 

It is an easy matter for an express company to formulate a scheme of this 
kind and enforce it through its various agents, because all of the money taken 
in by the agents finds it way eventually into the treasury of the company; 
in other words, the companies in that case control the whole situation, they 
get the money and they are responsible for the payment of that money to 
some one. The Government is in a similar position. But there are thousands 
of banks to be dealt with, each having its own organization, and each, there- 
fore, having its own management and its own responsibilities. It was not 
difficult, of course, to get up a uniform form in that respect, because a form 
of this character would suit most of the bankers, even if it did not meet the 
requirements in every particular. In order to meet the question of stability 
the expedient was hit upon of having the orders guaranteed by a corporate 
surety company engaged in business for that purpose, and we were favored 
by this proposition of the American Bankers’ Association, and we not only 
took a contract to guarantee the orders, to guarantee the drawers, but we 
also guarantee the drawee bank; we furnish the orders and send them out 
and we supply the advertising matter. Now, the proposition rests with the 
banks themselves to make it a success. We have up to date interested about 
500 banks in the matter, and within a few months twenty-one State associa- 
tions have endorsed the plan. 

I desire to meet one question that is put to us very often by banks, namely, 
Why should it be necessary to have a guarantee on the orders? The banks 
say they are strong enough to run their own business and that they do not 
need a surety. Now, the committee who worked upon this proposition say 
that all the banks that are members of the American Bankers’ Association 
should be placed upon the same footing with respect to this business so that 
the great public might have confidence that if a money order was bought from 
a bank and the form of the American Bankers’ Association used the money 
would be paid to the proper person in the end. Some banks are stronger 
than others, as you know, and banks sometimes fail in business the same as 
do individuals. The best proof that a guarantee is necessary I hold in my 
hands here. (Exhibiting.) This is the first batch of orders that we have 
been obliged to take up. It amounts to $1,195. Every order drawn _ by that 
bank we have had to pay. It is the American Bank of Manila. The first 
of these orders presented for payment came with a protest notice attached, 
and I informed the bank that held these orders that it was not necessary 
to protest them; that it was their duty first to present them to us, and, if 
we did not pay them, then they could protest them. So all the others have 
been taken up by us without protest. All we want to know is that the order 
was properly issued by the bank and that the drawee bank has refused 

ayment. 
" ew. what I want to ask of you gentlemen here is this, and I do it on 
behalf of the American Bankers’ Association: I want you to recollect that 
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this is not a scheme of suretyship insurance that we have devised and are 
trying to foist upon you. It is a plan of the American Bankers’ Association 
to which other surety companies -were invited as well as ourselves, and I 
would like to have you adopt resolutions here favoring the banks of this 
association going into this proposition and helping to make it a_ success. 
Surely there is enough in it for the banks to go after the business; $700,- 
000,000 annually are transferred by express companies and by the Government 
from place to place within the United States. See the amount of money that 
is tied up between the dates of the issuance of the orders and the payment of 
them! In regard to this particular proposition it is not necessary for a bank 
to make remittances daily somewhere to cover the orders drawn. They can 
be drawn upon your regular correspondents in exchange cities. 

I want to ask another thing of you, and that is to invite your scrutiny 
and consideration to see if the proposition or problem can be improved upon 
in any way. Of course, this is the first thought, and it may not be perfect. 
There may be things that should be presented to the next meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association in respect to it. I think that association 
should adopt a scale of rates to be charged by the bank, and I think that 
the American Bankers’ Association members, irrespective of whether they 
sell these orders or not, should obligate themselves to cash them at par when 
presented. That is the meat in the cocoanut. Here you are handling Govern- 
ment orders and express money orders, paying the money over your counters 
for them, and, in most cases, without any compensation whatever. Now, if 
you adopt a rule charging for the collection of Government and express money 
orders and making no charge for these orders, the problem would be solved 
at once. It is up to the bankers themselves to make the thing a success. 
We will do anything we can in the way of furnishing advertising matter to 
you free of charge. The price of these orders, $5 per thousand blanks, includes 
not only the printing, but also the advertising matter. The orders cost the 
American Surety Company when they come from the printer $4.35 per thousand. 
We started off, as Mr. Pierson, your former President, knows, by first of all 
simply having an order blank. We have added to that a stub for your con- 
venience, we have added a receipt for the purchaser, and all of that has 
increased the cost of the orders very materially. The orders are printed upon 
the bankers’ safety paper, and it takes three numberings, and that costs 75 
cents a thousand. Therefore, there is no money in it for directing the scheme 
by the surety company, but we have gone into it and we are going to make 
it a success. 


Mr. Lyrorp: In connection with this subject, Mr. President, I would 
like to state that the representatives of this association were largely instru- 
mental in having the American Bankers’ Association adopt this form of 


bank money order. I present the following resolutions, and move their 
adoption: 


Resolved, That the money order plan, devised by the American Bankers’ 
Association and now in use, be adopted and used by the members of the New 
York Bankers’ Association and that the following charges be recommended 
in the sale of said orders, viz.: 5 cents for orders up to $10; 10 cents over 
$10 and up to $25; 15 cents over $25 and up to $50; 20 cents over $50 and up 
to $75; 25 cents over $75 and up to $100. 

Resolved, further, That the members of the New York Bankers’ Association, 
in order to place in general use the money orders of the American Bankers’ 
Association, endeavor in every way to discourage and discontinue the issuance 
of small drafts of the institution and without a charge similar to that made 
for money orders. 

Resolved, further, That this association and the members thereof co-operate 
with the American Bankers’ Association for the purpose of propagating and 
extending this new feature of banking. 


Mr. Pierson: I second the adoption of those resolutions. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the adoption of the resolutions will 
please signify it by saying aye; those opposed, no. Adopted. 

I will now call for the report from the auditing committee. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: Mr. President, the report of the auditing committee 
has been handed to me and is as follows: 


Frontenac, N. Y., July 13, 1905. 
To the New York State Bankers’ Association: 

Gentlemen—The committee appointed to audit the accounts of the treasurer 
beg to report that they have examined the treasurer’s report and the vouchers 
accompanying it, and certify that they are correct in every particular. 

(Signed) F. C. HAVILAND. 

R. K. HALDANE, 
LOUIS J. CLARK. 


Mr. Curtis: I move that the report be received and the committee dis- 
charged with thanks. 

J. H. Luptam: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye; those opposed no. Carried. 
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This, of course, approves the treasurer’s report and places it on file. 
Are the members of the committee on resolutions ready to report? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


STEPHEN M. Griswotp: Mr. President and Gentlemen—Prefacing the 
presentation of our report, I desire to state on behalf of the committee that 
in our opinion this is the most successful convention the association has 
ever held. Meeting as it does in this charming and ideal location, it has 
brought together not only a large attendance of members, but guests and 
ladies, and the presence of the ladies always insures a delightful gathering. 
In addition, the addresses delivered before the convention have been by 
gentlemen of national reputation and of an extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive character. 

Now, on behalf of the committee, I desire to offer the following resolutions 
and move their adoption: 


Resolved (1) That the sincere thanks of the delegates be, first of all, ten- 
dered to the committee of arrangements, consisting of Messrs. Curtis, McDou- 
gal, Eldredge, Howe and D. H. Pierson, for their wisdom in selecting this 
ideal location for holding the convention and the completeness with which 
their plans have been carried out; 

(2) To the retiring officers of the association who have had in charge the 
conduct of the convention; 

(3) To Mr. S. R. Flynn, of Chicago, Ill.; Hon, James M. Beck and Mr. John 
R. Van Wormer, of New York city; Mr. Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh, N. C., 
and Mr. F. W. Lafrentz, of New York, for their addresses before the convention; 

(4) To Rev. Lawrence N. Serrill and Rev. Bouck White, of Clayton; 

(5) To Manager C. G. Trussell, of the Hotel Frontenac, and his corps of 
able assistants, for their successful efforts in entertaining the convention; 

(6) To the Venetian Quartette of the Cafe des Beaux Arts, New York, who 
have contributed so much to the pleasure of those in attendance; 

(7) To Messrs. Brown, Coler, Flynn, Beck and Lawson, whose brilliant 
speeches rendered the banquet so enjoyable; 

(8) To the Thousand Island Steamboat Company, the New York Central 
Railroad Company and the People’s Line Steamers for transportation facilities 
and courtesies; 

(9) To the members of the financial press, who have so ably seconded th¢ 
efforts of the officers of the association in their efforts to make this, the 
twelfth annual convention, a notable success. 


GEORGE W. SPENCE: I second the adoption of the report of the committee 
on resolutions. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions will signify it by rising. Adopted. 

In connection with the resolutions I want to make one remark. This 
has undoubtedly been a very successful convention, and the success of it is 
largely due to Mr. Curtis and his colleagues on the committee of arrangements. 

New business is now in order, and, under this head, I will call upon Mr. 
Hiram R. Smith to present the matter which he ‘brought before the council 
of administration and which was favorably referred to the convention. 

Mr. SmitruH: A couple of weeks ago I mailed the following letter, giving 
notice of my intention to propose an amendment to our constitution, to every 


member of the association: 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., June 29, 1905. 
To the Members of the N. Y. State Bankers’ Association: 

Gentlemen—wW hereas, the protective feature of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has been most efficient and successful in protecting its members 
against professional criminals, but has not given special attention to the 
minor offenses, and I believe that our association could take up the matter 
to the advantage of our own members, and at the same time be in line with 
the action of other State associations. Therefore I give notice of my intention 
of proposing at our annual meeting to be held at “The Frontenac,” Thousand 
Islands, on July 13, 14, 1905, the following amendments to our constitution: 


ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. The council of administration shall appoint a standing protective 
committee of three persons, whose names shall not be made public. Th¢ 
said committee shall control all actions looking to the detection, prosecution 
and’ punishment of persons attempting to cause or causing loss, either by 
false statements, or any other form of crime, to any member of the association. 

Sec. 2. The said committee, when called upon for aid by any member 
of the association through the secretary, shall forthwith take such steps 
as it shall deem proper to arrest and prosecute the party charged with the 
crime, provided, however, that no expense or liability shall be incurred beyond 
the amount of funds in the treasury especially appropriated for that purpose. 
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Sec. 3. The said committee is prohibited from compromising or compound- 
ing with parties charged with crime, or with their agents or attorneys. 


Sec. 4. All detective and legal expenses and costs incurred by the pro- 
tective committee and other committees not exceeding the appropriations set 
apart for the use of these committees, respectively, shall be paid by the treas- 
urer only upon vouchers drawn by the chairmen of the various committees, 
duly countersigned as provided for in article III, section 9, of this constitution. 

Sec. 5. All members of the association, when called upon by the secretary 
in behalf of the protective committee for information or aid, shall promptly 
respond by giving all assistance in their power; and all members shall, at all 
times, notify the secretary, who shall promptly notify the committee, of any 
attempted or accomplished crime reported to him likely to affect other mem- 
bers of the association. 
Yours truly, 

HIRAM R. SMITH, 
President Bank of Rockville Centre. 


In drawing this amendment I have followed the form used by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and, it having been recommended by the council 
of administration, I present it to the convention at this time for its action. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: As Mr. Smith has given the required notice to enable 
him to present an amendment to the constitution, the amendment is before 
the convention. What is the pleasure of the members regarding it? 

Mr. DimseE: I move the adoption of the report and that the constitution 
be amended as stated. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: I am heartily in favor of the amendment. It is just 
what this association wants. We heard from various chairmen of groups 
yesterday statements about the efforts they were making to get in new mem- 
bers, and I think this will tend to bring in new members more than anything 
else. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed will signify it by saying aye; those opposed, no. Adopted. 

Mr. GriswoLtp: I have a brief resolution which I desire to present, al- 
though I do not ask you to adopt it, but I have introduced it at the request 
of some members of the association, and I ask simply that it be referred to 
the council of administration for consideration: 


Whereas, The New York State Bankers’ Association secured the equaliza- 
tion of the taxation of banking capital; and 

Whereas, The members of this association believe that a tax law should 
be passed that will be so framed that new measures for producing revenue, 
except for exceptional or extraordinary expenditures, will not have to be con- 
sidered every year; therefore 

Resolved, That the council of administration be empowered to appoint a 
committee to take up the question of general taxation, secure information 
in any and every way possible, consult with the State Tax Commission and 
other State officers, and secure as soon as possible the enactment of a just 
and equitable tax law with a basis that will be unchangeable. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I understand, Mr. Griswold, you present the resolution 
and ask that it be referred to the council of administration? 

Mr. GRISWOLD: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: The resolution will be so referred. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: I read the other day some remarks of the Superin- 
tendent denouncing the practice of banks paying interest on deposits. Le- 
gitimate banking cannot be conducted if a bank is to pay four per cent. on 
deposits. We have seen the results of the large payment of interest by 
trust companies and banks, and we know what it leads to. I am receiver now 
of a bank that attempted to pay four per cent. on deposits. I think the 
Council of Administration should take this matter up with the Superintendent 
of Banking and call attention to the fact that it is unsafe banking business. 
That would in time tend to stop the practice and then the banks could afford 
to pay us poor officers a decent living salary to come up and enjoy the 
beauties of the St. Lawrence, and, furthermore, would assure depositors that 
if they put their money in the banks where we have the honor to be their 
trustees, they will have money to enable them also to come here and spend 
their vacations. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Certainly a great deal can be done by the councii of 
administration and by this association to discourage this practice. 
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REFORM IN THE STATE AND NATIONAL BANKING LAWS.—STATEMENT SUBMITTED 
BY Ex-CoNGRESSMAN C. A. PUGSLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE WESTCHESTER County 
NATIONAL BANK, PEEKSKILL. 


: Peekskill, N. Y., July 5, 1905. 
Chas. H. Sabin, Esq., President New York State Bankers’ Association, Albany, 
New York: . 

My Dear Mr. Sabin: I have conferred with Mr. Elliott C. McDougal, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Buffalo, and Mr. Gates W. McGarrah, President of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank, of New York city, the other members of the com- 
mittee appointed by you to consider the advisability of reform in the State 
and National banking laws, and we are of the opinion that the subject is one 
of such great importance and so intricate that the committee could not, in 
the limited time at its disposal, present a comprehensive report at this meeting 
of the association. It may be proper for me to state, however, that the general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that both State and National banking laws 
— be amended with advantage to the banking interests of the State and 
nation. 

Suggestions have been made that there should be an amendment to the 
National Bank Act, so as to permit the loaning of ten per cent. of capital 
and surplus, instead of ten per cent, of capital, as is now provided. Any 
effort, or contemplated legislation aiming to change the law, which allows 
loans of only ten per cent. upon the amount of the capital, would undoubtedly 
occasion much criticism. Many of the most conservative bankers believe this 
provision is a most wise and prudent one. It is generally understood, however, 
that in some instances there is an evasion of the law; but whether a greater 
latitude in the matter of loans would be beneficial to the banking interests of 
the country as a whole, is a mooted question. 

Many plans, designed to give our currency greater flexibility, have been 
presented. Asset currency has been debated throughout the country, but his 
not, as yet, met popular approval. A supplementary currency has also bern 
advocated, to be based upon other than Government bonds, and to be available 
in times of panic. It might possibly be advisable to permit of the issuing 
of such a supplemental currency in proportion to the capital and surplus of 
the banks, or based upon the amount of Government bonds held by the bank- 
ing institutions, but it should be taxed heavily, so as to secure its retire- 
ment when the occasion which called it into existence had passed. Just what 
provision should be made for the securing of this supplemental currency is, 
however, a problem demanding very careful consideration. 

The great essential of any currency is quality, rather than quantity. Our 
present national bank currency, guaranteed by the Government, though an 
expensive system, is not of doubtful quality, and any supplemental currency 
issued by the National banks should be guaranteed by the Governmént and 
the Government should have some security for its guarantee. The great 
increase in National bank circulation, however, during the past five years, 
owing to the withdrawal of Government bonds held for public deposits, and 
the pledging of them for circulation, has possibly lessened- the demand for a 
supplementary or asset currency. 

The elasticity or flexibility needed in our system could be had by enlarging 
the amount of circulating notes of National banks that might be surrendered 
in any one month from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 or even $10,000,000 per month. 
This should give us an expansion or contraction of the currency to the extent 
desired without the enactment into law of any measure that would radically 
change our present system. Bills have been presented to Congress along these 
several lines, but none has, as yet, met just the requirements. 

It would further seem necessary that banks holding Government deposits 
secured by the pledge of Government bonds should be required to keep a 
reserve against these deposits, the payment of which is usually provided for 
in advance of the withdrawal of the deposits by an arrangement for sale of 
the Government bonds pledged by the banks. Ample reserve should be held 
against deposits, but there should not be an unnecessary tying up of money 
when such reserve is not required for the protection of the special deposits 
of public funds of the Government. 

In the matter of State banking laws, there seems to be a general feeling 
that the laws should be so amended as to bring State banks and trust com- 
panies which are doing a commercial banking business upon a more equal 
footing in regard to reserves kept, as well as along other lines. 

While I have written you thus fully, my letter is not intended as a report, 
but rather as an indication of the scope of the work before the committee. 
I will request the other members of the committee to also write you their 
personal views, and I trust that the opinions expressed may be of some value 
to the committee that may be appointed to consider these important problems. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CORNELIUS A. PUGSLEY. 


P. S—Mr. Gates W. McGarrah, President of the Mechanics’ National Bank, 
of New York city, has read the foregoing, and concurs in the views expresseil. 
PRESIDENT SABIN: There are several invitations from various places for 


the convention to meet next year, among them one from the Business Men's 
Association of Saratoga Springs, and they will be referred to the council of 
administration for consideration. 

We will now proceed to the election of officers. It is customary for the 
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secretary to cast the ballot of the association for the election of president, 
if that is the pleasure of the convention. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: I move that the secretary cast the ballot of the 
association for the election of Alfred H. Curtis as president. 

Mr. Lyrorp: I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye; those opposed, no. Carried. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: Mr. President, I beg to announce that I have cast 
the ballot of the association for the election of Mr. Alfred H. Curtis as 
president. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: I declare Mr. Curtis duly elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year, and I request Mr. Griswold and Mr. Schles- 
inger to escort the president-elect to the chair. 

The president-elect then ascended the platform. 

PRESIDENT CuRTIS: Gentlemen of the New York State Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, I thank you. It is certainly a great honor to be chosen as the head 
of this organization, numbering as it does the greatest banks of our country. 
I assure you that I shall endeavor to the utmost of my ability to deserve 
the confidence you have reposed in me. 

I believe the next business in order is the election of the vice-president. 

Mr. NEWELL: I move that the secretary cast the ballot of the association 
for the election of Mr. Elliott C. McDougal as vice-president. 

Mr. Griswotp: I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying 
aye; opposed, no. Carried. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: Mr. President, I announce that I have cast the 
ballot of the association for the election of Mr. Elliott C. McDougal as vice- 
president of the association. 

PRESIDENT CuRTIS: The chair declares Mr. McDougal elected vice-presi- 
dent. Now comes the election of secretary, and, with the permission of the 
house, I will request the retiring president, Mr. Sabin, to cast the baliot of 
the association for the election of Mr. E. O. Eldredge as secretary. 

Mr. SABIN: Mr. President, I announce that I have cast the ballot of 
the association for Mr. E. O. Eldredge as secretary. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: I declare Mr. Eldredge elected secretary. 

Now the treasurer, and I will ask Mr. Eldredge to cast the ballot of the 
association for the election of Mr. David Cromwell the nominee for treasurer. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: I announce that I have cast the ballot of the asso- 
ciation for Mr. David Cromwell for treasurer. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: I declare Mr. Cromwell elected treasurer. The next 
business in order is the selection of delegates to attend the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at Washington. It is customary to call upon 
each group in order for its selection. 

Group I. (No response.) Group II. 

Mr. TeFFT: Group II names Mr. M. S. Sandford. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: Group III. 

Mr. Lyrorp: Group III nominates Mr. Charles Adsit. 

PRESIDENT CurRTIS: Group IV. 

F. L. Barnes: Group IV nominates Mr. E. S. Tefft. 

PRESIDENT CurRTIS: Group V. (No response.) Group VI. 

Mr. Hamuin: Group VI nominates Mr. Bradford Rhodes. 

PRESIDENT CurRTIS: Group VII. 

Mr. Griswotp: Group VII nominates Mr. George W. Spence, President 
of the People’s Bank of Brooklyn, with Mr. E. H. Davis, Cashier of the Bank 
of Port Jefferson, as alternate. 

PRESIDENT CuRTIS: Group VIII. 

Mr. Dimse: Group VIII will send in the names of the secretary. 

Mr. HaMttn: I would like to add the name of Mr. A. M. Holden as 
alternate for Group II. 

Lewis S. Prerson: It is possible that we may have 500 members by the 
time of the convention of the American Bankers’ Association, and, if so, we 
will be entitled to another delegate. Perhaps it might be well to name an 
additional delegate at this time. 

SECRETARY ELDREDGE: The association is entitled to nine delegates now, 
and we may possibly be entitled to a tenth delegate. At any rate, we have 


9 
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elected eight delegates, or are entitled to elect eight, besides one delegate 
at large. 

Mr. PieRSON: I nominate as the delegate at large the retiring president 
Mr. Sabin. 

Mr. CROMWELL: I second that nomination. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: All in favor of the nominations that have been made 
will signify it by saying aye; those opposed, no. Carried. 

Mr. Lyrorp: Now, in case we are entitled to another delegate, I move 
that Mr. Lewis E. Pierson be that delegate. 

Mr. GriswoLp: I second the motion. j 

PRESIDENT Curtis: All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye; opposed, no. Carried. 

Is there any further business to come before this convention? If not, 
a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER: I move that the convention adjourn. « 

Mr. CROMWELL: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT CurTIS: All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye; those opposed, no. Carried. 

I declare the convention adjourned sine die. 


? 





THE BANQUET. 


A notable incident of the convention was the banquet on the evening 
of July 13. Following is a report of the speeches. 

PRESIDENT SABIN: Ladies and Gentlemen—I do not suppose there is a 
man or woman in this room who does not know what the Governor of North 
Carolina said to the Governor of South Carolina. (A Delegate: “I don’t.”) 

Well, to that gentleman who does not know I am going to ask Mr. Brown, 
of North Carolina, to tell him. 


RESPONSE OF JOSEPH G. BROWN, PRESIDENT CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 


If the gentleman who said he did not know what the Governor of North 
Carolina remarked to the Governor of South Carolina had been sitting at this 
elevated table, Iam sure he would have soon learned that every other man, and 
almost every woman, in this company were very well acquainted with the 
remark that was made. I judge it by the frequency with which they have 
raised their glasses. 

Not many weeks ago Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet in Liverpool. After they had enjoyed the dinner some hour or two the 
Lord Mayor, who was presiding, touched Mr. Chamberlain on the arm and 
said: “Shall we let this company continue to enjoy themselves or shall we 
have your speech now?” If our honored toastmaster had touched me on the 
arm I should have replied, let the company continue to enjoy themselves. 

I came here to-night not dreaming that I would have hanging over my 
head that dread which everyone knows who has ever made an after-dinner 
speech, but no sooner had I taken my seat than your president said I had to 
break the ice. I presume you are familiar with that dread which some speaker 
not long ago expressed when he said that he felt when he had to make an 
after-dinner speech very much like an old darkey down our way, who had 
just buried his fourth wife. As he was returning from the burial a friend 
said: “How do you feel?” He replied: “I feel like I am in the hands of 
an all-wise but unscrupulous providence.” 

To make an after-dinner speech without any preparation, one must have 
the utmost self-confidence he should have as much confidence in himself and 
in his powers as the old darkey preacher had. Some of the bad boys—and 
we do have some bad boys down South as well as North—found out what 
he was going to read for his Sunday morning lesson and they slipped into 
his pulpit during the week and finding that the words of the lesson began 
near the bottom of one page and finished at the top of the next, they very 
carefully pasted the two pages together so that the subject would change. 
Sunday morning came, and the old preacher gave out the first hymn and had 
it sung, and then he looked up his lesson and began to read: “And Noah 
when he was an hundred and twenty years old took unto himself a wife; 
and he turned over and continued, “and she was one hundred and forty cubits 
long, sixty cubits wide, built of gopher wood, and covered with pitch inside 
and out.” The old darkey was a little nonplussed at first, and he took out 
his glasses and carefully rubbed them and readjusted them and turned back 
and read again: “And Noah when he was an hundred and twenty years old 
took unto himself a wife, and she was one hundred and forty cubits long, 
sixty cubits wide, built of gopher wood, and covered with pitch inside and 
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out,” and he remarked: “Brethren, I never came across this passage before, 
but it is in the Holy Scriptures and so I am sure it is true, and doubtless it 
is given to teach us that we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

But, my friends, I am to have my chance at you to-morrow, and, as I am 
to tax your patience then, I am not going to weary you much to-night, but 
will give the time to the other speakers. I thank you, however, for the 
continued courtesies to me, and I thank you for this delightful entertainment. 
I feel like I could use the blessing pronounced by a young fellow who was 
called upon and who arose in his seat, and, as he did, he saw the savory and 
tempting viands, and he earnestly said: “O Lord, we thank Thee for this 
that we are about to receive. We thank Thee for its quality. We thank 
Thee for its quantity and variety, and, O Lord, we thank Thee for capacity.” 

You have given us a good dinner and we have enjoyed it, but you have 
given us something more. It was Dean Swift, I believe, who said when he 
was urged to attend a dinner and given the bill of fare: “What do I care 
for the bill of fare? Give me your bill of company.” Iam sure that even the 
fastidious gentleman would have been satisfied with this company to-night. 
You people have evidently learned the art of making happy the people that 
are about you; you have learned the art of being kind. 


“So many Gods and so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this old world needs.” 


James Whitcomb Riley was right when he said: 


“It makes no matter whate’er the weather; 
It is the songs you sing and the smiles you wear 
That makes the sunshine everywhere.” 


I know that the most enjoyable part of this occasion to-night is the presence 
of the women. After all it is the women that make life worth the living. 

(Here the company burst into singing “So Say We All of Us.) 

That went without saying, gentlemen. 

From this viewpoint as I have looked around here to-night I have become 
more than ever satisfied of one thing, and that is that we are pretty much 
the same people wherever we come from. Before I left my home in North 
Carolina I think I would have said, and said it conscientiously, that the North 
Carolina women are just a little the prettiest of any women on earth. But 
to-night as I look about me I must forego that claim and say simply that the 
New York women, and I am going to say the Virginia women and the North 
Carolina women, are the counterparts of each other, and that of all of them it 
may be said, as some one has very happily said of the strawberry, doubtless 
God could have made a prettier thing, but doubtless God never did. 

Now, if you will allow me I want to give you just a little verse dedicated 
to my esteemed young friend David Pierson: 


“The pepper grain is very small, but seasons every dinner, 
More than all other condiments, although you spread it thinner. 
And so a little woman, if love will let you win her, 

There’s not a joy in all the world you cannot find within her. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I have the honor of introducing to you now Hon. Bird 
S. Coler, of New York city. 


RESPONSE OF Hon, Birp S. Comer. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen—I can assure you that I have felt 
very much agitated this evening since your president handed me a card and 
said I was to speak second, for he made me feel just about as bad as I did 
three years ago when I was second. 

I thank you for your applause. Never before, excepting on one occasion, 
have I seen so many intelligent men and so many men that were familiar with 
commissions and rake-offs as to-night, and that was the occasion of the police 
captains’ dinner in New York. The simile was accentuated when you all 
joined in singing “On the Bowery” and the thought then occurred to me 
what would happen to some poor bank clerk if the president here saw him 
doing those things on the Bowery. 

I think the same of the ladies as does Mr. Brown, but I am here to defend 
them to-night. Mr. Beck this morning rather cast some aspersions on the 
presence of so many ladies at this convention, and he seemed to infer that 
they had a desire to go into business like Mrs. Chadwick. Now, I beg to 
inform him that every lady who takes a few dollars out of her husband’s 
pockets is not a Mrs. Chadwick. She only does that because she disagrees 
with Mr. Flynn. Mr. Flynn said, Put the money not in your pocket, but in 
the bank and then it would go four times farther. She believes that in her 
hands it will go four times further still. 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Flynn touched upon a most important subject. 
He referred to the old Vigilance days in California and told why it was neces- 
sary for the people to take the law into their own hands, and said that the 
judge was the first man they hanged. The recent revelations in our city has 
made me fear that something might happen to our junior senator in the State 
of New York. In fact, I was very fearful about him until Mr. Beck proved 
that all of us were the best that ever happened. 

I do not intend to detain you from hearing those who are better able to 
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entertain you than I am, but I do want to congratulate the association upon 
the large attendance here and upon the necessity of further developing this 
great association. To-morrow you will hear an interesting address from Mr, 
Van Wormer upon socialism. To my mind it seems to me that the great way 
to combat that movement is for the people to get together, to become acquaint- 
ed with each other, for when the time of crisis comes we may all have to 
act and we will surely be better able to act intelligently if we know each 
other and appreciate each other’s relation. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: There was a time when Mr. Curtis was the strongest 
man in the New York Athletic Club, and now I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. John R, Van Wormer, the president of that club. 


RESPONSE OF JOHN R. VAN WorMER. 


_ Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen—This seems to have resolved itself 
into an experience meeting. The gentleman from North Carolina comes to 
New York for the first time and discovers that we have beautiful and charming 
women. That shows how remotely a man may be removed from modern civili- 
zation. I had always been taught to believe that one of the great virtues of 
the South was that some of its leading citizens had the wisdom to select 
Northern wives, and consequently we had this splendid product of mixed ciy- 
ilization and added virtue, as well as beauty. Don’t you think it would have 
been a splendid idea if as good looking a fellow as he had picked up one of 
our magnificent Northern beauties? You knew the moment those honeyed 
phrases fell from his lips decorated with that peculiar Southern pronunciation 
of his, what superb things might have happened. 

_ And then Coler comes along with his confession about a second advent of 
disappointment, and he twits on facts and speaks to you bankers about rake- 
offs. He would never have done that before election, all of which shows how 
defeat inspires courage. 

With all these ladies present I was thinking about a great classic in 
American literature. Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote a book on the 
theme, “Shall women learn the alphabet,” a startling announcement at the 
outset. In that remarkable book he referred to the fact that as late as 1844 
it was seriously discussed by the school board at Boston whether or not it 
Was expedient to permit women to learn more than reading, writing and 
arithmetic. It was said that the boys must have the best education, and in 
some mysterious and unknown manner the Lord was to take care of the girls. 
Well, the Lord has, and the girls have taken care of the rest of us. 

That brought to the minds of many thoughtful people the fact of how 
utterly woman was disregarded in economic, civil and religious provisions of 
society in this country to that time. The boy, it was said, was more likely 
to favor the mother than the father, because, you know, the mothers had to 
endure the fathers. That was an infliction in itself, because of that old New 
England hypocrisy that made a fellow who was desperately uncertain of his 
position try to maintain himself under lost conditions. The result was that 
he always came out at the little end of the horn, and the women dominated 
the situation. We are wiser far in this generation, because we recognize the 
fact that that is the motive force that makes all civilization progressive, and 
to-day in this community the women are far more near ultimate emancipation 
than they ever were in the history of the country. I remember, as a native of 
this county, when the life of a farmer’s wife was desolation personified. 
To-day the home of the farmer’s wife is the personification of hope, courage, 
and progress. All brought about through modern education. Yet for 250 
years in this country it was overlooked, and omy recently there has been the 
installation of women and she has come into her own. I presume that is one 
of the reasons why the New York State Bankers’ Association has taken counsel 
of wisdom and experience and is in at the finish. It is a beautiful thing to 
contemplate, because man no longer fears the inspiration or even the com- 
petition of women. Twenty-five years ago in some walks of business life it 
was considered almost a crime for a woman to be able to earn her own live- 
lihood in a business calling. To-day it is honored throughout the land, and 
no man who is worthy of the name has been in anywise damaged. It is a 
superb commentary on the emancipation of religion and modern philosophy 
and civilization, and I congratulate the New York State Bankers’ Association 
of having the most brilliant background to show off their peculiarities that 
could possibly be imagined. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: It is not necessary for me to introduce to you the next 
speaker, because he is well known to all, Stephen M. Griswold, one of the 
former presidents of this association. 


RESPONSE OF HON. STEPHEN M. GRISWOLD. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen—While I appreciate the honor of 
being invited to say a few words to you, it would be presumptuous on my 
part to occupy more than a few moments of your time. . 

I was thinking while sitting here what a world of change this is. I re- 
member when this association was founded twelve years ago, and I think there 
are only two men here who were instrumental in its organization—Mr. Cannon 
and myself. Several have died and a number have dropped out, and tie 
present managers of the association are new men. Well, that is the way it 
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should be. Forty or fifty years ago the bank President was a very different 
type from what he is at present. In those days the President of a bank came 
downtown, stepped out of his carriage, walked through the bank with stately 
tread into an inner room without a smile upon his face, and only the sancti- 
fied few were admitted to his presence. It was about twelve o’clock when he 
arrived at the bank, and about two o’clock he came out and walked through the 
bank with the same stately tread, and without a smile upon his face, entered 
his carriage and departed. 

All that is changed. The President of a bank to-day, to use the popular 
expression, must be a hustler. He must get out and get business. He must 
be cheerful and pleasant to all the customers. He must shake hands with 
all the ladies, and sometimes kiss the babies. He must give a man three per 
cent. interest on his deposit if he demands it. He must be ready to promote 
the welfare of the Bottomless Pit Mining Company, and to accept as collateral 
the guaranteed bonds and mortgages on clear sky in Colorado. He must own 
a yacht, and he must ride in an automobile. If he is over fifty years of age, 
why, he is too old. Well, that is all right, too. That is progress, and I suppose 
it is all right. 

I was quite impressed to-day with the able addresses that we listened to 
in the convention, and especially with the spirit of patriotism that ran through 
them. We are Americans. After singing “John Brown's Body,” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and “America,” I am satisfied that the bankers are loyal 
and patriotic. The proudest moment I ever experienced was some years ago 
when I was travelling through the East. After leaving Naples we took our 
way across the Indian Sea through the Grecian Archipelago up to Constanti- 
nople, across the Black Sea to Sebastopol, up to Odessa, where we called upon 
the Emperor of Russia, then back again to Constantinople, down the coast of 
Asia Minor, up the Gulf of Smyrna, and in all that journey we never saw 
the American flag. But sailing up the Gulf to the City of Smyrna, one bright 
beautiful morning, we saw an American gunboat anchored, and, as we went 
by, they ran up the American flag. Never in my life was I so proud of 
America as when I saw Old Glory go up the halyard. It reminded me of home 
and of the greatest nation in the world. I tell you, my friends, we can take 
them all in. 

The Frenchman loves his native wine, 
The German loves his beer, 

The Englishman loves his half and half, 
Because it gives good cheer; 

The Irishman loves his whiskey straight, 
Because it gives him dizziness; 

The American has no choice at all 
But drinks the whole blame business. 


I am not going to take up your time any longer. A man of my age when 
he gets up and sees such a great assemblage of young men feeis that he must 
give advice. So I will just give you a word of advice and sit down. I have 
had fifty years of experience in business life, and I tell you that if you will 
stop working for yourselves and try to make other people around you happy, 
you will fulfil the highest mission of life. The optimist always succeeds, 
the cheerful man always attains success. What you do for yourselves will not 
live after you. It is what you do for others, to make them happy and to 
make them cheerful, that will endure. Lord Stratford once gave a dinner to 
the officers of the Crimean War, and during the course of the dinner he asked 
each officer to secretly write upon a card the name of the greatest hero of 
that war and the one whose name would live longest in history, and it was 
found when the cards were collected that every officer had written the name 
Florence Nightingale. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I wish to introduce to you again, Mr. S. R. Flynn, of 
Chicago. 


RESPONSE OF S. R. FLYNN. 


I will make no apologies for being on my feet to-night, having bored 
you once before, but I do wish to state that I plead in vain with your toast- 
master to save you. 

Since I was told that I was to be the fifth speaker, I believe that is to 
be the title of my address—I have vainly searched my mind for some message 
that title might fit. One after another these gentlemen have taken the thunder 
I might have uged. My friend, Mr. Griswold, has told of the qualifications 
necessary for a bank President—shaking hands with the babies and kissing 
the ladies. Well, being a habitant of the Chicago stock yards, I am glad to 
Say that is not one of the requisites there, 

I have vainly endeavored to find a story that might be told in this presence. 
If I had the eloquence of Van Wormer or of Beck or Griswold or Coler or 
Brown I might acquit myself creditably. If I had the speed of a limited 
train that a friend of mine told me of, going through the town of Bristol in 
Indiana, I might do so. An old darkey there was asked if the Limited ever 
stopped at Bristol, and he replied: “Stop! Why, no indeed, honey, it don’t 
even hesitate.” 

I have thought that perhaps I might give you some words of wisdom as 
to profits and the best way to attain them, but since I heard of one of Mr. 
Brown’s friends in the South I find that I am the merest amateur. An old 
darkey wanted to move his crops and he needed $10. So he went to a bank 
and told of his need, and the clerk at the window passed him on to another 
Window where he told his story again, and that clerk passed him on to an- 
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other window, until at last he found his way to the President of the bank 
The President listened to his request, asked him how many wives—I mean 
children—he had, and such other necessary information as he thought he 
required, and finally concluded that he would let the old darkey have the $1). 
So he had a note made out for $10, and the darkey signed it and took it back 
to one of the windows to get the money, and they handed him out $7.50. The 
darkey went out of the bank scratching his head in deep thought, and, 
he walked down the street a man who knew him accosted him and said: 
“What’s the matter, what are you in a quandary about?” “Well, I'll tell you,” 
said the darkey, “I just went up to this bank shop cause I wanted to get $1) 
for to move my crops; I went to all the various gemmen in there and at last 
I found one that seemed to be de boss in authority and he said he would 
let me hab the $10, and I signed a note for de $10 and dey give me $7.50, and 
I am just thinking what would have happened if I had asked for the money 
for four months instead of only one month because den I wouldn’t have got 
anything.” 

In the days when I used to offend in this way more than I have been 
guilty of lately, I had many friends who would suggest things to me of what 
I might say. On one occasion a friend said to me: “Say, I just heard the 
best story you ever heard in your life. Of course, I can’t tell it the way you 
could, but [I’m going to give you the points and you can fix it up and tell it 
and you’lf make a hit. There was a drummer got on the train one night late, 
and he said to the porter, ‘Now, I want you to put me off at Elkhart. Here 
is a $5 bill, and you be sure that I am put off at Elkhart.’ Well, the man 
went to sleep, and when he woke up the next morning the train was approach- 
ing Chicago, and he went to the porter and said, ‘Why didn’t you put me off 
at Elkhart?’ The porter looked at him and laughed and said: ‘If you thx 
gemmen that told me to put him off at Elkhart Ha! Ha! Ha! I wonder wh 
that man was that I did put off.” 

It would be impossible in this presence with the patriotic airs that hav 
been sung not to be imbued with a sense of patriotism. I noted to-night with 
much pleasure that when “Dixie’’ was played everyone applauded, and I turned 
to Mr. Brown and asked him if they were singing the “Star Spangled Banner’ 
in the South, and he said they were. It was a glad message to me. I regret 
exceedingly that the West—although I am not a native of the West, but am 
an adopted son—has not some air that the South and the North and the East 
can applaud. We of the West applaud “Dixie” and the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” but we have no distinctive air of our own. Still, the people there are as 
you are. I think the people of the East more often than they should mistake 
the character of the West, the people, and the conditions obtaining there. 
They who travel know that we are, after all, one people—a people with but 
one flag and with one common purpose. As the nations of the older world 
have contributed in some cases their worst, but also their best, to the people 
of this entire country, so you of the East have contributed to the West, and 
the splendid energy that has developed the West comes from the East. It is 
not as it used to be when I first went there. At that time a gentleman from 
North Carolina, in a speech that he delivered there, very aptly illustrated the 
conditions existing at that time. He was a celebrated stump speaker, and he 
was visiting a town where the papers had paid great attention to him and 
had abused him in every possible way. When he appeared on the platform 
and was introduced, he said: “The people of this town and the newspapers 
have abused and vilified me, but if I am guilty of one-half the crimes I have 
been charged with I ought to have been hanged long ago, but I can tell you 
one thing: I am travelling under the same name way out here that I lived 
under in my own home town in North Carolina, and that is a— sight more than 
seventy-five per cent. of you people can say.” There was a time when re- 
spected citizens who had lived in the community long enough to think that 
their past deeds had been forgotten, announced with a flash of trumpets that 
they were about to visit their old home, and banquets and ovations were 
given them. They were gone about a week and then the papers announced 
that they had been jailed for some old crime. But that is all passed away, 
and as I have said, the East has contributed a lot to the spirit that exists i 
the West; it is responsible for it. A young boy going to the West, a boy 
raised in the East, went to the West with this sentiment, and I can tell you 
that many of them have lived up to it. It is a little piece of poetry written 
by an Eastern literateur to his parting young friend: 


A word at parting, counsel true, 

Is fit, my boy, from me to you. 

And since I, your senior many years, 
Have learned life’s lesson from its care, 
Long experience bids me say, 

Success in life has but one way: 

It is the path of right. 

In every action of thy life, 

Whether at peace or bitter strife, 

Let conscience be your guide; 
Misfortunes bear with manly pride, 
When fortune smiles, prepare to dream. 
Success with humble thanks receive, 
When richest think most poor; 

When poorest shun the rich man’s door. 
Never desert a friend in need; 

Never forget a kindly deed, 

For gratitude is magic test 

Of all in man that is the best. 
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Be neither sinner nor a saint. 

If ill-luck comes, make no complaint. 
Some ills of life admit no cure; 

He is the man who can endure 

Who bravely can each burden bear; 
Suffer and hope when most despair; 
Accept thy cross with good grace; 
Thy heart keep young when old thy face, 
And know that years will bring content 
To him whose life has been well spent. 
Farewell, my boy; you do your best, 
And trustfully leave to God the rest. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I will again introduce to you Mr. Beck. 


RESPONSE OF Hon. JAMES M. BECK. 


I congratulate you all upon the very great success this convention has 
already had, and especially upon this notable banquet. It reminds me very 
much of the story of two newsboys out in Seattle who climbed up in the peanut 
gallery in the theatre to see the play of “Hamlet.” They followed that mar- 
velous masterpiece until the last act, when the dead were coming fast and 
thick and when the stage was a huge quarry of riot, when one of the boys 
said to the other: “Come, Jimmy, let’s run to the newspaper office, ’cause 
there'll be extras out on dis.” 

I am sure if the newspaper press does justice to this convention there will 
be extras out on this. 

Nothing was further from my thought than that I should again trespass on 

your patience. Yet I can hardly pass by some of the remarks that have been 
made by the preceding speakers because they naturally prompt comment. 
Mr. Griswold says it is the customary function of modern bankers to kiss the 
female depositors and shake hands with the babies. When I heard that, I 
could only wish that I had been a banker instead of a poor but honest lawyer. 
Then, I was much struck by the lament of the last speaker, that the great 
imperial West, from which he came, had no peculiar song with which to cele- 
brate its patriotism. It never occurred to me before that it had that deficiency, 
and I am going to claim the originality of suggesting to him when he returns 
to his fellow citizens of the far West, a most appropriite song for the West, 
that will be a companion piece to “Dixie” and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
It is this: “If You Haven’t Got Any Money, You Needn’t Come Around.” And 
there was my friend, Coler, who administered to me a most righteous rebuke, 
and from a most unworthy motive. He had already, as he told us, run once 
second, and I am going so far as to say that he would run first if there had 
been no opposition. But he, knowing that he would again challenge the suf- 
frages of his fellow citizens and knowing perfectly well that in the coming 
day the women should have a right to vote in anticipation of the claim to 
their suffrages, visited upon me a rebuke as to a slur which he said I in my 
address this morning cast upon the fair sex. Now, in the wisdom of that 
appeal to woman suffrage I perceive in this particular bird an owl. 
_ I want to say that I did not cast any slur upon the ladies. I may run 
for office myself one of these days, and I want to say that they have no more 
respectful admirer than I am, notwithstanding the somewhat bombastic utter- 
ances with respect to the ladies of the preceding speakers. I vie with them 
in all they have said about the ladies. Why, I think a woman a born econ- 
omist. They often appeal to us to relieve us of the necessity of administering 
our wealth, and for the most part they do it. And, what is more, such is the 
woman’s craze for economy that I have known a woman to spend a whole 
day travelling around to save two cents on a ribbon and spending twenty-five 
cents in car fares. But I say to you in all sincerity that I, for one, would open 
wide the avenues to women. 

ee as my eloquent friend has lapsed into poetry, I will venture to lapse, 
in¢ quote: 


“The woman of the coming time, 
Of this you may be sure 
And bet your bottom dollar 
She will do as she’s a mind to. 
As she says she will or says she won't, 
It will be the same as now; 
3ut if she does or if she don’t, 
God bless her, anyhow.” 


Why, I shall not yield to these gentlemen in the praise of woman, and, as 
patriotism seems to be the prevailing note of the evening, let me remind you 
that it was an American woman who first wove an American flag and flung 
it to the breeze, and as long as that flag floats in the heavens so long may 
“a ry chivalrous American cherish and love the noblest creation of God— 

man. 

I indulged in a good many pedantic references this morning that I do not 
believe went beyond the Christian era, still I am going to refer to something 
now which shows the antiquity of the banker. I was very much interested 
some months ago in reading reports of the wonderful excavations at Nippur 
conducted under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, and I read 
how Dr. Peters in delving into the ruins came across a bandaged mummy that 
had utterly escaped previous observation. As they slowly unfolded wrapper 
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after wrapper they discovered that he was a high priest of Babylonia. Then 
in further excavation they discovered the old temple of Nippur and the old 
library. Unquestionably, it was the temple library; but as they failed to dis- 
cover any books, these savants reached the conclusion that it must have been 
a Carnegie library. Then they came upon the ruins of an old bank, for they 
found clay tablets upon which were written promissory notes and collateral 
obligations, and what convinced them absolutely that it must have been a 
bank was that when they opened the vault they found nothing in it. 

I have wondered why it is that the bankers chose this for their place of 
meeting until I chanced to glance across this beautiful river and saw the 
shores of Canada—what Moses saw when he stood upon Nebo’s heights and 
beheld the promised land. 

Thanking you all for the patience with which you have listened to my rather 
didactic discourse, I can only say, come up to the Thousand Islands again, 
but do not cross over to the other side of the river. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: I introduce to you Mr. Joseph A. Lawson, of Albany. 


RESPONSE OF JOSEPH A. LAWSON. 


I am frank to admit that I am going to be a little didactic myself. It may 
be that I come from Albany, but in Albany they are not publishing the “Simple 
Life” or “The Pace That Kills.” I have stood in the presence of lovely women 
before; I have spoken in the presence of crowned heads—four queens. All I 
said was, “That’s good.” I am reminded of those beautiful lines of Coleridge 
—you see, I have read something besides reading, writing and arithmetic, | 
am not absolutely ignorant if I do come from Albany—‘“Money, money every- 
where, and not a cent for me.” 

To invite a poor lawyer from the capital of the State to come here in this 
aggregation of wealth makes him feel like a three-card monte man at a country 
circus. I wish I knew a lot of those Joe Millers that my friend Beck has 
entertained you with. But talking about antiquity, I know as much about 
mummies as he does; that’s because I live in Albany. I look with veneration 
upon Moses as the author of the twelve tables, but when I reflect that little 
Moses was found on a bank and by Pharaoh’s daughter, it must have been a 
faro bank, then I realized that the law is not one, two, three with banking. 

I wish I had something serious to say to you. I am not a bank President, 
nor a director. I have mighty little money in the bank, but I have got out 
a lively lot of discounts. I cannot talk on collateral, however, for one dinner. 

Mr. Toastmaster and descendants of Pharaoh’s daughter, and bankers of 
the State of New York, for your consideration in listening to these desultory 
remarks I thank you. 


Before we disperse I think we should hear from Mr. 


PRESIDENT SABIN: 
Curtis. 

ALFRED H. Curtis: Mr. Toastmaster, I do not think at this late hour 
you care to hear from me, so I will simply wish you good-night. 
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Hilton—Mrs. A. B. Fraser and Eva E. 
Kerr. 


and 


Harris and 


Hoosick Falls—Mrs. Delmer Runkle. 

Hudson—Mrs, M. D. Herbs and Mrs. F, 
Cc. Haviland. 

Huntington—Mrs. H. F. Sammis, Mirs. 
Thomas Young and Miss Berths L, 
Young. 

Johnstown—Mrs. W. A. Hersey, Jr 

Kingston—Mrs. F. J. R. Clarke, Miss 
Clarke, Mrs. C. F. Cantine and \j 
Cantine. 

Larchmont—Mrs. W. B. Manny. 

Liberty—Mrs. W. E. Sprague and 
Louise Young. 

Little Falls—F, I. Small. 

Malone—Mrs. M. F. McGarrahan. 

Mamaroneck—Miss Louise Rushm»: 
Mrs. R. G. Brewer and Miss Ni: 

G. Brewer. 
Mexico—Mrs. C. A. Peck. 
Middletown—Mrs, ~ <. 

and Mrs. W. B. Royce. 

Mount Kisco—Mrs. Francis H. Car; 
ter. 

Mount Vernon—Horace Loomis, 
Horace Loomis and Mrs. T. F. } 
bitt. 

New York City—Mrs. W. L. Walk 
Mrs. James G. Cannon, B. J. Rob 
don, Mrs. H. H. Applegate, Miss 
dred Applegate, Mrs. E. B. W 
Mrs. H. C. Miller, Mrs. M. H. Wa 
J. H. Allaire, Mrs. J. L. Barker, } 
Leo Schlesinger, Mrs. Daninb.r 
Mrs. Dugan, Mrs. J. G. White 
Dugal White, Mrs. C. A. Morriso 
Miss Marion Morrison, Geo. A. F 
ham, Mrs. A. Farnham, Anth 
Stumpf, James R. Branch, Secret 
American Bankers’ Association, 
Cc. Hay, W. H. McFarland, D. 
Armstrong, Jr., Ballard McCall! 
M. Fitzpatrick, F. Howard Hooke, 
H. McFarland, Dwight H. Day, H 
Lansing, J. M. Beck, Mrs. J. M. Bee 
E. W. Kimball, Mrs. J. S. Davis 
son, E. M. Scovil, Mrs. J. A. Thayer, 
Lloyd E. Brown, H. D. Marshall, Jr., 
G. W. Smith, Mrs. H. L. Crandell, 
Arthur F. Schermerhorn, C. W. 
Kingsley, Mrs. C. W. Kingsley, F. \W. 
Lafrentz, Mrs, A. W. Day, Miss Day, 
Mrs. F. W. Lafrentz, A. E. Sheridan, 
Albert Henry Auge, Mrs. Albert 
Henry Auge, H. A. Canfield, Miss 
Canfield, C. H. Senauer, Mrs. F. H. 
Reed, Kenneth McK. Reed, Mrs. W. 
J. Henry. Miss Florence R. Rhodes, 
Mrs. W, O. Jones, Mrs. J. M. Donald, 
Mrs. A. S. Cox, Mrs. Thos. Simpson, 
Mrs. W. lL. Frankenback, Misses 
Frankenback, John R. Van Wormer, 
Mrs. H. Dimse, Mrs. C. E. Warren, 
Mrs. L. E. Pierson, Miss Grice 
Thorn, Miss Maud Thorn, Mrs. A. H. 
Curtis, Mrs. M. P. Claggert, Mrs. 
Eugene Van Schaick and Clarence 
R. Leach. 

Northport—Mrs. Henry S. Mott. 

Norwich—Mrs. H. H. Higley, Miss \n- 
na Newton and Miss Margaret New- 
ton. 

North Tonawanda—Mrs. B. L. R 
and Jas. H. Rand. 

Owego—Mrs. E. O. Eldredge, Mrs. 
Truman, Jr., Mrs. W. L. Ayer, F. 
Clifford and Mrs. F. W. Clifford. 

Oswego—Mrs. F. E. Sweetland. 

Oyster Bay—Mrs. J. H. Ludlum. 

Oxford—Mrs. J. R. Van Wagenen. 

Philadelphia—Mrs. W. A. Marky 
and Mrs. D. C. Rodenhurst. 

Pleasantville—Mrs. D. P. Hays. : 

Port Jefferson—Mrs. F. A. Kline, } 
E. M. Davis and Miss Davis. 

Patchogue—Mrs. S. W. Conklin 
Miss Conklin. 
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ekskill—Mrs. C. A. Pugsley. 

rt Chester—Miss Grace E. Ingman 

nd Miss Florence P. Ingman. 

rt Henry—Mrs. Eugene Wyman. 

rt Richmond—Mrs, J. T. Smith, C. F. 

Smith and Mrs. C. E. Griffith. 
Poughkeepsie—Mrs. E. T. Hulst. 
Pulaski—Mrs. L. J. Clark. 
Rochester—Mrs. W. J. Trimble, I. 

Heckmyer, Edmund Ocumbaugh, 

Mrs. Eugene Satterlee and Miss Sat- 

terlee. 


Syracuse—E. T. Clark, Mrs. A. Lamb, 
gale W. Lamb and Miss Julia 

oe. 

Troy—Mrs. A. B. Cobden, Ben Frank- 
lin, Mrs. F. E. Howe, Miss Fancher, 
E. F. Howe, Julius Christensen and 
Mrs, J. W. Fleming. 

Ticonderoga—Mrs. W. W. Richards. 

Waterloo—Mrs. J. H. Haslett. 

Waverly—Mrs. F. E. Lyford, Mrs. C. 
W. Slaughter and Miss’ Gertrude 
Slaughter. 


Warsaw—Miss Humpbrey. 


Rome—Mrs. F. M. Shelley. 
White Plains—Mrs. David Cromwell 


Sherburne—H. H. Wells. 


TENNESSEE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This year’s convention of the bankers of Tennessee was held at Lookout 
Mountain, June 20 and 21. After the customary preliminary exercises the 


annual address was delivered by President Joseph P. Gaut, President of 


F. B. FISHER, FRANK K. Houston, 


President Tennessee Bankers’ Association. Secretary Tennessee Bankers’ Association. 


the Holston National Bank, Knoxville. He described the work done by the 
association in the past year, and reported an increase in membership from 
175 at the last annual meeting to 250 at the present one. In regard to the 
banking business of the State, President Gaut said: 

“There are in the State of Tennessee approximately 307 banks. These 
banks have an authorized and fully-paid capital stock of about $18,500,000. 
They also have in addition to their capital stock a fund of surplus and 
undivided profits amounting to about $6,500,000. They have on deposit a 
sum in excess of $85,000,000. From these figures it will be seen that there 
iS no business interest in Tennessee that compares in importance, or 
perhaps in magnitude, with that of the banking interests. That their vast 
sums of money are, and must be, the real means for developing the re- 
sources of our State, and marketing and disposing of its products, will be 
readily conceded. That the wise handling of such funds, so that they may 
at once be available for all legitimate enterprises and business interests, 
and at the same time furnish no help to doubtful and speculative enter- 
prises is a most important problem, will be as readily conceded.” 
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J. F. Brownlow, Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Columbia, 
made an address in which he favored the organization of a Southern bankers’ 
association. 

Harvie Jordan, of the Southern Cotton Association, spoke on “Closer 
Relations Between Farmers and Bankers.” He favored the encouragement 
of the establishment of standard warehouses and of more cotton mills, 
and said there was need of more State banks, distributed throughout the 
rural counties of the South. “Conservative Banking’ was the theme of 
an address by F. B. Fisher, Cashier of the Jackson Banking Co. In the 
course of his address he said: 

“Speculation and speculative securities are not in harmony with con- 
servative banking. A speculator has no place in a bank. The first time an 
executive or an employee of a bank speculates, even though the stake be 
small, that is the moment for him to tender his resignation, and, failing to 
offer his resignation, he should be discharged. No satisfactory excuse can 
be made for a person holding a fiduciary position speculating. Conservative 
banking exacts correct morals, correct habits, correct living upon the part 
of every employee from President down, and includes the directors. People 
intrusted with the savings of other people are under moral as well as legal 
obligations to the depositors, and conservative banking exacts moral in- 
tegrity as well as financial integrity.” 

Tate L. Earnest, Cashier of the Unaka National Bank, Johnson City, de- 
scribed “The Ideal Banker and His Opposite.” His address dealt chiefly 
with the qualities that constitute an ideal banker. He spoke strongly in 
favor of providing employees with good bank literature, modern systems 
of accounting, and time and labor-saving equipment. 

Following are the new officers of the Tennessee Bankers’ Association: 

President—F. B. Fisher, Cashier Jackson Banking Co., Jackson. 

Vice-Presidents—J. B. Walker, Cashier First National Bank, Centreville; 
J. N. Fisher, Cashier First National Bank, Morristown; G. P. Hurt, Presi- 
dent Kenton Bank, Kenton. 

Secretary—Frank K. Houston, Nashville. 

Treasurer—D. W. Shofner, Cashier Bank of Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Pleasant. 


Chairman of Executive Council—T. R. Preston, President Hamilton Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chattanooga. 
President State Bank Section—J. Arnold, President Bank of Cookeville. 


H. 8. HANSBROUGH, N. P. GATLING, 
President Virginia Bankers’ Association. Secretary Virginia Bankers’ Association. 
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D. H. MCKEE, J. M. DINWIDDIE, 
President Iowa Bankers’ Association. Secretary Iowa Bankers’ Association, 


CLIFF W. GRESS, J. C. WHITE, 
President Minnesota Bankers’ Association. President Texas Bankers’ Association, 





OFFICES OF J. S. BACHE & Co., 


42 Broadway, New York. 


A TYPICAL NEW YORK BANKING FIRM. 


It is after all only a few years since the skyscraper was a seven-days’ 
wonder and the ten-million-dollar corporation gigantic. What a few years 
back was a stupendous enterprise is to-day scarcely noticed. It is an age of 
progress, and probably nowhere has this been reflected to a greater extent 
than in the Wall Street district. A revolution, commercial, financial and 
industrial, has taken place, and to-day it is not remarkable if a single firm 
or corporation transacts as much business as did a dozen important firms 
a decade ago. 

The recent installation of Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co. at 42 Broadway, is 
a typical illustration of recent progress. The firm’s new quarters are the 
finest private banking offices not alone in America but in the entire world. 
Covering in extent practically the whole of the ground floor of that enormous 
building, the offices occupy fifteen thousand feet of floor space and stretch 
from Broadway to New Street. On the Broadway front are the executive 
offices, the headquarters of the members of the firm, while on the New Street 
side are the various departments, the customers’ room and the wire-room:. 
Solid mahogany and quartered oak have been used throughout in the wood 
finishings, and their massive effect is in sharp but pleasing contrast to the 
vari-colored Sienna marble of the mural decorations. The furnishings are 
harmonious throughout. The artistic bronze fixtures and the richness of th 
office furniture impress upon the mind the idea of luxury without ostentation. 

Altogether the firm’s new quarters exhibit a completeness that is unpar- 
alleled. They are in keeping with the important banking position and finan- 
cial standing of the firm. In contradistinction to brokerage firms dominated 
by a railroad president, a market operator or the representative of a corpora- 
tion, Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co. are a “Commission House” profiting by their 
ability to serve the public in financial transactions. Exchange operations } 
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CORRIDOR MAIN BANKING Room—J. S. BACHE & Co. 
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ORDER AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 
J. 8S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 


no means absorb the activities. It is a banking as well as a brokerage 
firm; buying and selling bonds whether listed on Exchange or not; buying and 
selling domestic and foreign exchange and transacting a general banking 
business. Operations are both international and domestic; letters of credit 
are issued on any place in the world that has banking facilities, and through 
foreign correspondents intimate relations are maintained with the principal 
European centres of commerce and finance. 

For the transaction of their brokerage business Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co. 
are members of the leading exchanges of the country and their activities 
embrace transactions in every commodity that is traded in on the larger 
financial markets. Stocks and bonds on the New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Rochester Stock Exchanges, and on the New York Curb market; 
cotton on the New Orleans, New York and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges; grain 
and produce on the New York Produce Exchange and the Chicago Board of 
Trade; pig iron on the New York Produce Exchange and coffee on the New 
York Coffee Exchange, are all the objects of daily transactions. 

In addition to its headquarters at 42 Broadway the firm has two branch 
offices in New York city and branches at Albany and Troy, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, Rochester, Newark, N. J., and at Liverpool, England, besides sum- 
mer offices at Atlantic City and Saratoga. These offices, of course, cover a 
large field, but one that is small in comparison with the territory tributary 
to the private wire system. From New York in the East to San Francisco 
in the West, from Montreal in the North to New Orleans in the South, 
stretches a private wire system centering in the firm’s wire-room at 42 
Broadway. It embraces the entire continent. It reaches every important 
city, either directly by the main trunk lines or indirectly by branch lines 
radiating as in the cotton belt to smaller but important centres of trade and 
commerce where the firm has correspondents. Altogether the firm’s relations 
are world wide. They are typical of New York’s financial progress, of its 
imposing financial position, reflecting immediately a change in the financial 
pulse whether at home or abroad. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—W. F. H. Koelsch, Assistant Secretary of the Alliance Trust Co., has 
been appointed Treasurer to succeed Charles Dittman, resigned. Gilbert S. 
Mott and Webb Floyd have been appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

—The Guardian Trust Company has taken the entire ground floor of the 
building at the southeast corner of Broadway and Maiden Lane, and will 
now be fully prepared to accommodate its business, which has increased 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. in the last four months. 


—Charles H. Hampton was recently unanimously appointed Assistant 
Cashier of the Hanover National Bank. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors of the Greenwich Bank William A, 
Hawes, Cashier, was appointed auditor; Clarence Foote, manager of the Will- 
iam Street branch, was appointed Cashier; and Frank Hammond, paying teller 
at the main office, and Harry A. Golding, manager of the Broadway branch, 
were appointed Assistant Cashiers. 


—The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company has leased the property at 475 
Fifth avenue, adjoining the southeast corner of Forty-first street, and opposite 
the new Public Library, and will erect there a new building, to be occupied as 
an uptown branch. 


—The Mercantile National Bank, which has been at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Dey street for nearly fifty years, is about to move across the 
street into the Western Union Building, on the northwest corner, where it has 
taken a long lease of the entire first floor. 

The bank owns its present building as well as the one adjoining, at 189 
Broadway, the two together covering a plot 46 by 100. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Long Service in a Bank.—Francis N. Plimpton, who has been for sixty years 
continuously in the service of the Wrentham (Mass.) National Bank, severed 
his connection with that institution on August 1. He entered the bank at the 
age of seventeen, filling minor positions for a time. Forty years ago he was 
made Cashier. 

Newport, R. I.—The Industrial Trust Co., of Providence has absorbed the 
Coddington Savings Bank, and the Newport Trust Company has absorbed the 
First National Bank. 


Bank Commissioner Resigns.—Frederick B. Washburn has sent to Governor 
Douglas his resignation as Savings Bank Commissioner for Massachusetts, to 
take effect September 1. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York Savings Banks.—Deposits in the New York Savings banks during 
the past year show an increase of $85,836,855; the increase the past six months 
has been about $52,000,000. Prior to this year the largest increase in any one 
year was in 1899 when the deposits increased $71,336,282. 

The total resources of the banks on June 30 were $1,367,692,595. The amount 
on deposit is $1,252,928,299. One year ago the deposits were $1,166,091,444. The 
surplus is now $114,139,526, as compared with $108,584,097 one year ago. 

The amount of money deposited during the year aggregated $363,213,466, 
and the amount withdrawn $317,711,472. On the deposits interest in the sum 
of $41,748,434 was paid or credited during the year. The number of open 
accounts in the banks is 2,513,570. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Governor Myron T. Herrick has resigned as President of 
the Society for Savings, and A. L. Withington, who has been Secretary and 
Treasurer for the past ten years, succeeds him. Governor Herrick will be 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees—a position created for him. His resigna- 
tion was due to the pressure of official and political duties upon his time and 
attention: The Society for Savings ranks among the largest institutions of its 
class in the country. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A consolidation of the Bank of Commerce and the 
American National Bank, under the title of the last-named institution was 
recently effected, The officers are: President, J. H. Wheeler; Vice-President, 
G. G. Sohlberg; Cashier, F. P. Johnson; Assistant Cashiers, H. B. Carson and 
0. L. Avey. By the consolidation the resources of the American National will 
be greatly-increased, its capital being $100,000 and deposits $800,000. 


ll 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Cottonwood, 
Ala.; by G. H. Malone, et al. 

First National Bank, tolo, Mo.; by J. 
B. Bathgate, et al. 

First National Bank, Lancaster, S. C.; 
by Chas. D. Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Waukomis, 
Okla.; by J. A. Butler, et al. 

First National Bank, Sanger, Texas; 
by A. J. Nance, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Sidney, Ohio; 
by Wm. A. Graham, et al. 

Island City National Bank, Key West, 
Fla.; by E. M. Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Skiatook, I. T.; 
by C. H. Cleveland, et al. 

First National Bank, New Berlin, Pa.; 

y F. H. Maurer, et al. 

First National Bank, Rush Springs, 
I. T.; by Stephen Brown, et al. 
First National Bank, Islip, N. Y.; by 

Geo. W. Weeks, Jr., et al. 
First National Bank, Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash.; by August Peterson, et al. 
Biglerville National Bank, Biglerville, 
Pa.; by C. L. Longsdorf, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Clinton, Mo.; 
by J. W. Perry, et al. 

First National Bank, Salem, Mo.; by 
J. H. Butler, et al. 

German-American National Bank, 
New Orleans, La.; by Felix J. Drey- 
fous, et al. 

Phoenix National Bank, Columbia, 
Tenn.; by J. L. Hutton, et al: 

First National Bank, Luverne, Ala., by 
Fox Henderson, et al. 

First National Bank, Bloomington, 
Neb.; by J. B. McGrew, et al. 

California National Bank, Riverside, 
Cal.; by T. E. Stevens, et al. 

National Bank of Waupun, Waupun, 
Wis.; by B. W. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, New Bremen, 
Ohio; by Julius Boesel, et al, 

First National Bank, Mylo, N. D.; by 
David F. Simpson, et al. 

First National Bank, Kensal, N. D.; 
by Allen S. Miller, et al. 

First National Bank, Gillespie, II1l.; by 
Eli Miller, et al. 

First National Bank, Randolph, Kans., 
by V. E. Johnson, et al. 

McKeen National Bank, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; by Wm. R. McKeen, et al. 

First National Bank, Brantley, Ala.; 
by Fox Henderson, et al. 

First National Bank, Hagerstown, 
Ind.; by Henry C. Starr, et al. 

Sheldon National Bank, Sheldon, 
Iowa; by W. M. Barrager, et al. 


Comal National Bank, New Braunfels, 
Texas; by Arlon B, Davis, et al. 

Gillespie National Bank, Gillespie, I11.; 
by Edward Lane, et al. 

First National Bank, Bethany, Mo.; by 
W. H. Leazenby, et al. 

Slocomb National Bank, Slocomb, 
Ala.; by J. R. Faircloth, et al. 

Alliance National Bank, Alliance, 
Ohio; by R. L. Haugh, et al. 

First National Bank, Ludlow, Mo.; by 
E, W. Fink, et al. 

First National Bank, Carrizo Springs, 
Texas; by B. H. Walker, et al. 

First National Bank, Veblen, S. D.; by 
Bert Winter, et al. 

First National Bank, Slocomb, Ala.; 
by G. H. Malone, et al. 

First National Bank, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Vicksburg, 
Mich.; by J. O. Becroft, et al. 

First National Bank, McGee, I. T.; by 
E. D. Nims, et al. 

First National Bank, Berthoud, Colo.; 
by Thomas H. Robertson, et al. 

First National Bank, Norris City, I[Il.; 

by R. J. Bailey, et al. 

First National Bank, Redondo, Cal.; 
by Herman W. Hellman, et al. 

First National Bank, Nome, Alaska; 
by James D. Hoge, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Indiana, Pa.; 
by H. M. Lowry, et al. 

First National Bank, Shippenville, Pa.; 
by John Gibson, et al. 


by Prentiss Price, et al. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7807—Sabinal National Bank, Sabinal, 
Texas; capital, $30,000; Pres., Louis 
M. Peters; Vice-President, Leon F. 
Heard; Cashier, Merton Swift. 
7808—City National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; capital, $200,000; Pres., M. 
Landau; First Vice-Pres., Jno. E 
Allan; Second Vice-Pres., P. J. Far- 
rington; Cashier, H. R. Rehme. 
7809—First National Bank, Granada, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Starr C. 
Gregory; Vice-Pres., Lilburn D. 
Boggs; Cashier, James L. Mayfield; 
Asst. Cashier, John N. Akey. 
7810—First National Bank, Tolley, N. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. 
Mathews; Vice-Pres., J. N. Fox; 
Cashier, J. M. Hynes. 
7811—Walters National Bank, Wal- 
ters, Okla.: capital, $25,000; Pres., 
D. TT. Carter; Vice-Pres., W. D. 
McNees; Cashier, R. H. Sultan; Asst. 
Cashier, J. T. Sawyer. zu 
7812—National Bank of New England, 
East Haddam, Conn.; capital, $50,- 
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000; Pres., A. E. Purple; Vice-Pres., 
A. H. Dayton; Cashier, E. N. Peck. 
7813—First National Bank, Lester- 
shire, N. Y.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
w. J. Jones; Vice-Pres., C. Fred 
Johnson; Cashier, W. H. Windus. 
781 4—Jacksboro National Bank, 
Jacksboro, Texas; capital, $25,000; 
Poan. W, A. Shown; Vice-Pres., C. 
0. Hess and J. G. Mullens; Cashier, 
E. Mitchell. 
7815—Stockton National Bank, Stock- 
ton, Kans.; capital, $40,000; Pres., J. 
W. Anderson; Vice- Pres., Geo. 
Yoxall; Cashier, E. J. Williams; 
Asst, Cashier, E. L. Williams. 
7816—C ‘itizens’ National Bank, Van- 
dergrift, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
s. H. Grimm; _ Vice-Pres., Wm. 
Welsh; Cashier, Dean Clark. 
7817—American National Bank; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; capital, $250,000; 
Pres., H. 8S. Probasco; Vice-Pres., J., 
C. Guild; Cashier, Frank -*, Nelson: 
Asst. Cashier, Geo. Gardenhire. 
781S—City National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio; capital, $300,000; Pres., Foster 
Copeland; Vice-Pres., C. H. Hanna; 
Cashier, J. J. Jennings. 
7819—Marion Center National Bank, 
Marion Center, Pa.; capital, $35,000; 
Pres., Horace J. Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., Charles R. Griffith; Cashier, 
William L. Buchanan. 
7820—Citizens’ National Bank, James- 
town, N. D.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. J. Nierling; Vice-Pres., Morris 
Beck; Cashier, C. R. Hodge. 
7821—Farmers’ National Bank, York, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Charles 
A, McCloud; Vice-Pres., Charles A. 
Schrandat; Cashier, A. B. Christian. 


2—First National Bank, a. ae 


capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., 


Pres., D. 
Carr Peterson; 


— eave National Bank, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; capital, $200,000; Pres., Geo. 
. Rand; Vice-Pres., J. F. Schoell- 
opf and John D. Larkin; Cashier, 
F. Nivling. 
7824—First National Bank, Batesville, 
Ind.; capital, $30,000; Pres., John A. 
Hillenbrand; Vice-Pres., John 
Meyer; Cashier, T. Sanders Orr. 
7825—Farmers’ National Bank, Has- 
kell, Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
T. L. Montgomery; Vice-Pres., H. 
M. Rike; Cashier, R. C. Montgomery; 
Asst, Cashier, H. E. Fields. 
7826—Citizens’ National Bank, Mid- 
dletown, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. W. Rewalt; Cashier, Harry A. 


Bell. 
i—Brady National Bank, Brady, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. M. 
Richards; Vice-Pres., Jno. P.- Sheri- 
dan; Cashier, F. Ww. Henderson; 
Asst. Cashier, W. H. Ballou. 
7828—First National Bank, Everly, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. W. 
Sleeper; Vice-Pres., Peter Ketelsen; 
Cashier, Lewis Scharnberg; Asst. 
Cashier, W. H. Sleeper, Jr. 
29— i a, Aves 
capital, $50,000; Pres., R. M. Quig- 
ley; Vice-Pres., James D. Shaver; 
Cashier, F. N. Hancock; Asst. 
Cashier, H. A. Babcock. 
7830—Ferdinand National Bank, Ferd- 
inand, Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
John G, Beckmann: Cashier, F. X. 
Rickelmann. 
7831—First National Bank, Hayward, 
Wis.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward 


Hines; Vice-Pres., Thomas S. Whit- 
ten; Cashier, Henry E. Rohlf. 
7832—Morgan County National Bank, 
Fort Morgan, Colo.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., M. L. More; Vice-Pres., R. M. 
Handy, Cashier, J. H. Roediger. 
7833—First National Bank, Randolph, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
Failing; Vice- Pres., W. A. Town- 
send; Cashier, H, M. Townsend. 

7834 — American National Bank, 
McMinnville, Tenn.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. B. Biles; Vice-Pres., J. 
Meadows; Cashier, C. J. Potter. 

7835—Springvale National Bank, 
Springvale, Maine; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Hanson; Vice-Pres., 
Geo, H. Roberts; Cashier, Hiram B. 
Rowe. 

7836—Stanton National Bank, Stan- 
ton, Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. 
P. Hanlon; Vice-Pres., Agge Axen; 
Cashier, J. Eberly; Asst. Cashier, H. 
P. Zibler. 

7837—Poudre Valley National Bank, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; capital, $150,000; 
Pres., Nathaniel C. Alford; Vice- 
Pres., James B. Arthur; Cashier, 
Charles H. Sheldon; Asst. Cashier, 
Verner U. Wolf. 

7838—First National Bank, Franklin, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., Robert 
S. Glass; Vice-Pres., T. T. Easter; 
Cashier, G. H. Albert; Asst. Cashier, 
R. M. Duffey. 

7839—Longmont National Bank; 
Longmont, Colo.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. W. Paxton; Vice-Pres., 
Willis A. Warner; Cashier, F. Ww. 
Flanders; Asst. Cashier, J. E. White. 

7840—First National Bank, Ovid, N. 
Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. S&S. 
Sandford; Vice-Pres., Seymour Hor- 
ton; Cashier, Patrick Savage 

7841—Neoga National Bank, “Neoga, 
Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres.. W. H. 
Hancock; Vice-Pres., Wm . 7. Miller; 
Cashier, L. A. Osborne. 

7842—First National Bank, Milburn, 
I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., James 
R. McKinney; Vice-Pres., T. E. 
Pendleton; Cashier, T. F. Allen. 

7843—Citizens’ National Bank, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
T. J. B. Robinson; Vice-Pres., N. W. 
Beebe; Cashier, W. L. Robinson; 
Asst. Cashier, Chas. Krag. 

John National Bank: St. 
John, Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. B. Temple; Vice-Pres., Geo, Sill; 
Cashier, J. D. Stewart. 

7845—First National Bank, Hendricks, 
W. Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Bishop W. Jennings, Vice-Pres., 
Lewis C. Dyer. 

7846—First National Bank, McCumber, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., David 
N. Tallman; Vice-Presidents, David 
H. Beecher ‘and Napoleon B. Felton; 
Cashier, F. E. Wood. 

7847—First National Bank, Pocahon- 
tas, Va.; capital, $35,000; Pres., W. 
R. Graham; Cashier, James H. 
McNeer. 

7 Hamilton National Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; capital, $250,000; 
Pres., T. R. Preston; Vice-Pres., H. 
T. Olmstead and G. H. Miller; 
Cashier, C. M. Preston; Asst. 
Cashier, C. L. Knoedler. 

7849—Berkeley National Bank, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. 
W. Richards; Vice-Pres., Benjamin 

angs and Jno. U. Calkins; Cashier, 
W. M. Roberts. 
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ALABAMA. 
Florence—Alabama Savings Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., R. L. Glenn; 
Vice-Pres., M. J. Dillard; Cashier, 
J, Fred. Johnson. 
Moulton—Bank of Moulton; 
$10,000; Pres., James C. 
Vice-Pres., C. C. Prince; 
Clarenée S. Hardin. 


ARIZONA. 
Benson—Citizens’ Bank capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. C. Hanks; Vice-Pres., 
H. Germien; Cashier, J. A, Gibbs. 
Lowell—Miners & Merchants’ Bank 
(Branch of Bisbee); C. A. Bennett, 
Mer. 


capital, 
Kumpe; 
Cashier, 


ARKANSAS. 


Helena—Interstate Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., B. 
Seelig; Vice-Pres., S. C. Moore; 
Cashier, Claude Fitzpatrick. 

Humphrey—Merchants & Planters’ 
Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., J. ° 
Stillwell; Vice-Pres., J. W. Seavan; 
Cashier, A. H. Jones. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Centerville—Bank of Centerville; 
capital, $21,000; Pres., Jno. G. Mat- 
tos, Jr.; Vice-Pres., F. T. Duster- 
berry; Cashier, Joseph Dias. 

Glendale—Bank of Glendale; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., J.. C. Kays; Vice- 
Pres., D. W. Hurt; Cashier, J. C. 
Sherer. 

Inglewood—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. H. Brown; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Chaffey; Cashier, W. G. 
Brown. 

Petaluma—California Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. Bloom; 
Vice-Pres., C. P. Smith; Cashier, J. 
H. Gwinn; Asst. Cashier, H. H. 
Huntington. 

San Diego—Security Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., 
Julius Wangenheim; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Marston; Cashier, Nat R. 
Titus; Asst. Cashier, Jno, C. Fred- 
ericks. 

San Francisco—Provident Bank; capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres., S. P. Young; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Nicholls, Jr.; Act- 
ing Cashier, I. W. Young.—Seaboard 
Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., C. M. 
Goodall; Vice-Pres., Robert J. Ty- 
son; Cashier, W. A. Houts. 

Santa Monica—Santa Monica Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
T. H. Dudley; Vice-Pres., Wm. S. 
Vawter; Cashier, Geo. F. Doty. 

Selma—Selma Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., a . Snodgrass; 
Vice-Pres., M. Vincent; Cashier, W. 
Cc. Freeland. 

South San Francisco—Bank of South 
San Francisco; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., P. N. Lilienthal; Vice-Pres., 
Leroy Hough; Cashier, M. E. 
Glucksman. 

Venice—Bank of Venice; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., David Evans; Vice-Pres., 
Dana Bucks; Cashier, C. H. Randall. 


COLORADO. 


Calhan—Bank of Calhan; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. M. Narron; Vice- 
Pres., H. B. Slaven; Cashier, L. A. 
Schlessman. 

Craig—Citizens’ 


Bank (successor to 


Amsterdam Banking Co.); capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. M. Merrill; Vice- 
Pres., M. H. Smith; Cashier, C. §, 
Merrill. * 

Denver—South Denver Bank; Pres., 
Jno. M. Campbell; Vice-Pres., I. N, 
Moberly; Cashier, Gabriel Jones. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta—Gould & Co.; capital, $10,900; 
Cashier, W. H. Gould. 

Gray—Bank of Gray; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., Jno. D. Walker; Vice-Pres., 
T. S. Bush. 

Lexington—Oglethorpe County Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres,, L. O. Benton; 
Vice-Pres., R. C. Calloway. 

Taylorsville—Bank of Taylorsville; 
capital, $18,000; Pres., Ww. Ss. 
Witham; Vice-Pres., W. D. Trippe; 
Cashier, R, T. Eberhardt. 

Winder—Winder Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., W. H. Toole; 
Vice-Pres., L. T. Ross; Cashier, W. 
H. Quarterman. 


IDAHO. 

Hailey—Idaho State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. J. Plume; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Cramer; Cashier, L. 
Duvall. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago—Live Stock Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres., P. J. 
Harmon; Vice-Pres., John S 
Traeger; Cashier, J. E. Griffin. 
Union Bank of Chicago; capital, 
$200,000; Pres., Chas. E. Schlytern; 
Vice-Pres., E. Hegstrom and F. A. 
Lindstrand; Cashier, G. Hollbom.— 
P. F. CeCarthy & Co. 

Elmhurst—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., H. F. Buchholz; 
Vice-Pres., E. Ww. Balgeman; 
Cashier, Emil Balgeman. 

Hillview—Hillview Bank; Pres., C. A. 
Manker; Vice-Pres., B. Heavner; 
Cashier, Geo. Lucas. 

New Holland—New Holland _ State 
Bank (successor to L. Burchett & 
Son); capital, $25,000; Pres., L. Bur- 
chett; Vice-Pres., D. M. Burner; 
Cashier, C. W. Binns, 

Nofth Chicago—North Chicago State 
Bank (successor to North Chicago 
Savings Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. Ex Saylor; Vice-Pres., Rob- 
ert S. Grice; Cashier, C. Wachter. 

Ursa—Bank of Ursa; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Charles Laycock; Cashier, R. 
E. Laycock. 

Wauconda—Wauconda Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. W. Brooks; Vice- 
Pres., Harry T. Fuller; Cashier, G. 
D. Stroker. 

West Frankfort—West Frankfort 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Peter Wastier; Vice-Pres., T. A. 
Henson; Cashier, L. T. Clem. 


INDIANA. 


Hazlewood—Farmers’ Bank (succes- 
sor to E. V. Milhon); capital, $19,- 
000; Cashier, E. V. Milhon. 

Indianapolis—Farmers’ Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., C. N. Will- 
iams; Vice-Pres., D. M. Parry and T. 
A. Wynne; Sec. and Treas., G. E. 
Brewer. 

Mishawaka—Mishawaka Trust & Sav- 
ings Co. (successor to Clark & 
Whitson); capital, $100,000; Pres., 
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M. W. Mix; Vice-Pres., E. L. Beatty 
and J. H. Beiger; Treas., Wm, M. 
Clark; Sec., P. S. Fuson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Haskell—International Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. W. Hays; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas O. Hays; Cashier, Ren 
D. Marr; Asst. Cashier, E. K. Moss. 

Keota—First State Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., John W. Robinson; 
Vice-Pres., H. D. Price; Cashier, Jay 
F. Price; Asst. Cashier, Charles S. 
Leonard. 

Warner—Merchants & Planters’ Bank 
(successor to Bank of Russell, 
Hereford); capital, $11,800; Pres., 
W. E. Rowsey; Vice-Pres., James F. 
Shepherd; Cashier, F. C. Garner. 

Wister—Bank of Wister; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Minnie Baldwin; Vice- 
Pres., R. G. Harris; Cashier, D. H. 
McPherson; Asst. Cashier, D. E. 
McPherson. 


IOWA. 


Dixon—Dixon Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Langseth; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Rock; Cashier, 
Charles Ludwig. 

Exline—Bradley’s Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., D. C. Bradley; Cashier, 
Ss. P. Maring.—Exline Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. E. Bunker; 
Vice-Pres., A. H. Corey; Cashier, 
Frank M. Rogers; Asst. Cashier, J. 
D. Rowan. 

Floris—Floris Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. A. Andrew; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Stevens; Cashier, Geo. 
F. Carson. 

Fontanelle—State Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., i Lyons; 
Vice-Pres., Charles T. Launder; 
Cashier, C. A. Baker, 

Hospers—Citizens’ Bank; Cashier, J. 
A. Smith. 

Keystone—Farmers’ Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000 Pres., H. J. Meyer; 
Vice-Pres., Ferd. Schluenz; Cashier, 
Wm. Krombach. 

Marengo—People’s Savings Bank; 
eapital, 25,000; Pres., Arthur M. 
Vette; Vice-Pres., Murphy; 
Cashier, J. Ervin Evans. 

Marne—Marne Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Marne); capital, 
$15,000; Pres., James E. Bruce; Vice- 
Pres., C. M. Bruce; Cashier, W. C. 
Harvey; Asst, Cashier, J. M. Carl- 
son. 

Reasnor—Reasnor Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Reasnor); capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. B. Allfree; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Andrew; Cashier, W. A. 
Williamson; Asst. Cashier, Carl 
Trout. 

Yetter—State Savings Bank 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Frank Corey; Vice- 
Pres., Chas, Hucka; Cashier, C. E. 
Richards. 


(suc- 


KANSAS. 


Brewster—Brewster State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Ike W. Connely; 
Vice-Pres., V. C. Eddy; Cashier, W. 
L. Goultermont. 

Burdick—Burdick State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Wm. Atkinson; 
Vice-Pres., E. Persson; Cashier, E. 
F. Anderson. 

Efingham—Farmers & Merchants’ 
State Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., 
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W. B. Sharpless; Vice-Pres., Fred 
Sutter; Cashier, A. J. Smith. 

Kensington—Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. H. Baird; 
Vice-Pres., Henry Santrock; Cash- 
ier, C, R. Detwiler. 

La Cygne—La Cygne State Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., W. F. Baird; 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Stainbrook; Cash- 
ier, R. F. Carr; Asst. Cashier, E. 
Rockhill. 

Plainville—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., J. 3 
Robertson; Cashier, G. M. Brown. 

Solomon—Solomon State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,000; Pres., F. Hageman; 
Vice-Pres., L. C. Baker; Cashier, C. 
D. Reimold. 

Quenemo—Quenemo State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. W. Cradit; 
Vice-Pres., E. A. May; Cashier, C. I. 
Limbocker. 

Waldron—Waldron State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Richard Sithman; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Bray; Cashier, A. 
Cc. Cutler; Asst. Cashier, M. E. 
Cutler. 

KENTUCKY. 

Glencoe—People’s Deposit Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., O. B. Yager; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Kemper; Cashier, 
Chas. W. Renaker. 

Smithfield—Smithfield Bank (succes- 
sor to Branch Bank of New Castle); 
capital, $7,500; Pres., H. F. Hopkins; 
Vice-Pres., Enos S. Swain; Cashier, 
E. M. Swain. 

Waco—Waco Deposit Bank; 
$15,000; Pres., C. L. Searcy; 
Pres., M. Lackey; Cashier, 
Rowland. 


capital, 
Vice- 
R. M. 


LOUISIANA. 


Covington—St. Tammany Banking Co. 
& Savings Bank; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., Harvey E. Ellis; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Hood; Cashier, Robert Aubert. 

Plaquemine—lIberville Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Jos. A. 
Grace; Vice-Pres., Frederick Wil- 
bert; Cashier, Louis Desobry; Asst. 
Cashier, A. Joly, Jr. 

Port Allen—Bank of West 
Rouge; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Dubroca; Vice-Pres., Henry 
Jr., Cashier, Wm. L, Bernard. 


MAINE. 

Van Buren—Van Buren Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., P. C. Keegan; 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Theriault; Treas., 
H. K. Bradbury, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worcester — Boston Banking Co. 
(Branch of Boston). 


MICHIGAN. 


Byron—State Bank (successor to Ex- 
change Bank); capital, $20,000; 
Pres., L. C. Kanouse; Vice-Pres., W. 
Harper; Cashier, F. Wm. Nothnagel. 

Freeland—Bank of Freeland; Pres., 
Wm. Greene; Vice-Pres., H. L. 
Smith. 

Lakeview—Commercial Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., ol M. 
Northrop; Vice-Pres., C. L. Meach; 
Cashier, F. M. Northrop. 

Menominee—Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal, $65,000; Pres., G. H. Haggerson; 
Vice-Pres., Jerry Madden; Cashier, 
M. H. Kern. 

Morley—Bank of Morley (successor to 


Baton 
A. V. 
Cohn, 
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Bank of Mecosta); capital, $4,000; 


Cashier, Wm. F, Turner. 
MINNESOTA. 


Altona (P. O. Candor)—Farmers’ 
State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L. W. Oberhauser; Vice-Pres., C. W. 
Higley; Cashier, G. M. Hopp. 

Brooten—Scandinavian State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. J. Has- 
kamp; Vice-Pres., W. J. Bohmer; 
Cashier, J. B. Wall. 

Chatfield—First State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Root River Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., G. H. Haven; Cashier, 
S. E. Bibbins; Asst. Cashier, G. A. 
Haven. 

Clearwater—Clearwater State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. A. Shaw; 
Vice-Pres., J. Mitchell; Cashier, E. 
A. Shaw; Asst. Cashier, D. E. Shaw. 

Floodwood—Bank of Floodwood (suc- 
cessor to First State Bank); capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. B. Mayer. 

Houston—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. D. 
McMillan; Vice-Pres., A. Forsyth; 
Cashier, K. T. Thompson, 

Mayer—State Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. E. Hanscom; Vice-Pres., 
James J. Presford; Cashier, W. H. 
Shrader. 

New Market—First State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of New Market); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Theodore 
Weiland; Vice-Pres., Joseph Baltes; 
Cashier, J. J, Behles. 

Sacred Heart—Farmers’ 
capital, $25,000; Pres., 
O’Connor; Vice-Pres., A. O. 
rud; Cashier, J. L. Johnson; 
Cashier, C. G. Hillard. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Heidelberg—Jasper County Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., T. M. Heidel- 
berg; Vice-Pres., S. W Abney; 
Cashier, C. A. Ferrill. 

Jackson—Capital City Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., A. H. 
Longino; Vice-Pres., W. Q. Cole; 
Cashier, S. J. Snook. 

Newton—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. McCain; 
Cashier, H. A. Sivley. 

Schlater—Planters’ Bank; Pres., B. L. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., D. C. Anderson; 
Cashier, Rowan Thayer. 

West—Bank of West (Branch of Mer- 
= & Farmers’ Bank, Lexing- 
ton). 


State Bank; 
Edward 

Skruk- 
Asst. 


MISSOURI. 


Blue Springs—Citizens’ 
capital, $20,000; Pres., 
gomery; Vice-Pres., John B. 
Cashier, W, D. Warren.. 

Cameron—Cameron Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., A. J. Althouse; Vice- 
Pres., L. C. Livengood, I. D. Cottey 
and Robert L. McKee; Cashier, J. H. 
Botthoff; Asst. Cashier, Wm. J. 
Althouse. 

Edna—First State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Henry Schuette; Vice- 
Pres., E. A. Wells; Cashier, Emil 
Steck. 

Grain Valley—Bank of Grain Valley; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. R. Hub- 
bard; Vice-Pres., M. M. Herrington; 
Cashier, H. E. Warren. 

Morrisville—Bank of 
capital, $5,000; Pres., 
derson; Cashier, Chas. 
Asst. Cashier, J. C. 


State Bank; 
E. E. Mont- 
Strode; 


Morrisville; 
W. T. Hen- 
J. Wilkins; 
Edwards. 
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Newburg—Newburg State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. W. Scanlan; 
Vice-Pres., H. S. Mattingly; Cashier. 
R. M. Snow. 

Owl Creek—Bank of Owl Creek; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., John S. Towl; 
Vice-Pres., Thomas R. Tolleson; 
Cashier, Ben F. Towl. 

Parma—Parma Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres... d. %- Blackman; Vice-Pres,, 
J. R. *Wrather; Cashier, W. W. Hyde. 

Schley—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Theo. Guenther; Vice- 
Pres., J. T. McCann; Cashier, Ed- 
ward Allen; Asst, Cashier, Arthur 
Burton. 

Williamsville—Williamsville State 
Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., C. W. 
Chilton; Vice-Pres., D. N. Holladay; 
Cashier, R. M. Duckett. 

Zalma—Bank of Zalma;_ capital, 
$6,000; Pres., B. H. Bollinger; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Lages; Cashier, J. V. 
Slinkard; Asst. Cashier, Leo. Slink- 


ard. 
NEBRASKA. 

Foster—Bank of Foster; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., F. C. Holbert; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Harrison; Cashier, L. 
B. Nicols. 

Hardy—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., B. T. Yeates; bia 
Pres., O. D. Althouse; Cashier, T. 
Griffin; Asst. Cashier, Go Dd. whit 
house. 

Hastings—Bank of Commerce; 
tal, $30,000; Pres., W. 
Vice-Pres., O. C. Zinn; 
E. Garratt. 

Meadow Grove—Security Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. J. Hall; Vice- 
Pres., J. X. Clark; Cashier, R. G. 
Rohrke. 

Orchard—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., S. D. Thornton; 
Vice-Pres., C. L. Watters; Cashier, 
Ss. D. Thornton, Jr. 

Taylor—Bank of fTaylor; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. M. Conrad; Vice- 

. L. MeMullen; Cashier, F. 


Wilsonville—Wilsonville State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., C. E. Pierce; 
Vice-Pres., H. Houser; Cashier, P. M, 
Peirce; Asst. Cashier, L. M. Peirce. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Orange—East Orange _ Bank; 
$50,000; Pres., David Bing- 


( api- 
M. Lowman; 
Cashier, F. 


East 
capital, 
ham; Vice-Pres., Willis L. Brownell; 
Cashier, Fred Lee Palmer. 


Jersey City—Mercantile Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Charles Fall; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. M. Cahill; Treas. 
Lawrence Fagan; Asst. Treas., C. H. 


Clark 
NEW YORK. 


Williamson—State Bank 
to Cheetham & Transue); 
$30,000; Pres., C. F. Garfield; 
Pres., G. F. Cheetham; Cashier, 
Transue. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Fair Bluff—Bank of Fair Bluff; capi- 
tal, $9,900; Pres., J. W. Powell; Vice- 
Pres., G. Floyd; Cashier, J. F. 
Rogers; Asst. Cashier, J. E. Dick. 

Marshall—Madison ee Bank; 
capital, $16,000; Pres., M. Gudger, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., J. H. White and J. 
F. Redenow; Cashier, Thomas N. 
James. 

Richland—Bank of Richland; capital, 
$4,000; Pres., J. S. Carr; Vice-Pres., 
J. E. Stud; Cashier, R. C. Shaw. 


(successor 
capital, 
Vice- 
J. Ll 
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Roanoke Rapids—Bank of Roanoke 
Rapids; Pres., Wm. H. S. Burgwyn; 
Vice-Pres., H. C. Cooper and John 
L. Patterson; Cashier, S. B. Pierce. 

Spray—Bank of Spray (Branch of 
Bank of Leaksville). ; 

Williamston—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank; capital, $14,250; Pres., Den- 
nis S. Biggs; Vice-Pres., Chas D. 
Carstarphen; Cashier, Frank F. 
Fagan; Asst. Cashier, A. D. Mizier. 


NORTH. DAKOTA. 


Harvey—Bank of Harvey; capital, 
$9,750; Pres., C. E. Webster; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Brant; Cashier, F. O. 
Brewster. 

Lansford—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John S. Tucker; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. T. Grace; Cashier, C. A. 
Adams. 

Martin—First State Bank; capital, 
$5,500; Pres., E. F. Volkmann; Vice- 
Pres., P. L. Bishop; Cashier, Fr. 
Breitzmann. 

Medford—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Birkholz; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Van Arsdale; Cashier, 
M. L. Dryburgh. 

Rock Lake—State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., F. L. Thompson; 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Lord; Cashier, Cal. 
A. Lapham; Asst. Cashier, J. L. 
Thompson. 

Russell—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. S. Champine; Vice- 
Pres., E, V. McKnight; Cashier, J. 
F. McKnight. 

Valley City—Bank of Valley City; 
capital, $35,000; Pres., E. G. Sarles; 
Vice-Pres., L. S., Platon; Cashier, 
James J. Earley; Asst. 
Walter Coop. 


OHIO. 


Jackson—Citizens’ Savings & Trust 
Co.; Pres., Beman Thomas; Vice- 
Pres., E. O. Roberts; Cashier, David 
Armstrong. 

Zanesville—American Trust & Savings 
Rank (successor to American 
Bank); Pres., W. M. Bateman; Vice- 
Pres.. M. Lubv and J. K. Geddes; 
Cashier, Geo. Brown; Asst. Cashier, 
Caldwell H. Brown. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Beaver—First State Bank: capital 
$10,000; Pres., J. G. Bryson; Vice- 
Sana J. E. George; Cashier, H. L. 
udy. 

Darrow—Darrow Bank: capital, $10,- 
00; Pres., W. M. Stigall; Vice-Pres., 
T. J. Kerwood; Cashier, J. D. Hen- 

ne 
uthrie—Oklahoma State Bank; capi- 
tal, $50.000; Pres., I. B. Levy; oe 
Pres., S. L. Moore; Cashier, G. I. 
Gilbert. 

Shattuck—First State Bank: eapital, 


sie see: Pres., E. Rall; Cashier, L. E. 
all, 


OREGON. 


Echo—Echo State Bank: c 
10—E 2 apital, 
Pree a ae J. Furnish; Vice: 
res.. R. N. Stanfield; 
R. Stanfield. eee 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. D. 
Laidlaw; Vice-Pres., W. A. Laidlaw; 
mom ?. &. ey ee 
Nyssa—Farmers & } s’ Be ; 
capital, $16,100; fren, "When. Titer; 


Banking & Trust 
D. 


Pres., Wm. Alley; 


Cashier, 


Vice-Pres., J. R. Good; Cashier, John 
Ennis. 

Silverton—People’s Bank; Pres., C. F. 
DeGuin; Vice-Pres., John Hicks; 
Cashier, Nicholas Freres. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia—Empire Title & Trust 
Co.; capital, $500,000; Pres., Wm. 
Powers; Vice-Pres., P. J. McGarvey; 
Sec. and Treas., Reginald B. Chase. 

Thompsontown—Farmers’ Bank; 
Pres., Jonathan Kiser; Vice-Pres., 
W. S. Brown; Cashier, S. B. Hetrick. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Astoria—State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Jer. F. Fries; Vice-Pres., 
John T. Hogie; Cashier, O. . 
Hauger. 

Gregory—Bank of Gregory; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., M. P. Meholin; Vice- 
Pres., Ed. G. Johnson; Cashier, N. 
E. Gardner, 

Henry—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$1,500; Pres., Geo. A. Henningsen; 
Vice-Pres., D. L. Keyes; Cashier, L. 
E. Foss. 

Kidder—Kidder State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. E. Castle; Vice- 
Pres., John Powers; Cashier, F. A. 
Wright. 

TENNESSEE. 


Cumberland Gap—People’s Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., M. F. Overton; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Wheeler; Cashier, 
W. D. Overton. 
ayetteville—Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., J. E. 
Poindexter; Vice-Pres., P. Hobbs; 
Cashier, W. Z. Dozier. 

Greenbrier—Bank of Greenbrier; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., G. B. Sprouse; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Althouser; Cashier, 
Jno. F. Joyner. 

McKenzie—Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Morgan 
Green: Vice-Pres.. C. R. Bostick; 
Cashier, G. D. McKenzie. 

Mercer—Bank of Mercer; capital, 
$12,500; Pres.. T. E. Mercer; Vice- 
Pres., L. W. McGee; Cashier, W. S. 
Nuckolls. 

Murfreesboro—Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
B. F. Moore; Vice-Pres., G. S. 
Harding; Cashier, Leland Jordan. 


TEXAS. 

Cleburne—tTraders’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Western Bank & Trust 
Co.); capital, $50,000; Pres., S. P. 
Ramsay; Cashier, A. D. Thompson. 

Houston—American Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., C. A. Beas- 
ley; Vice-Pres., Sterling Meyer; 
Cashier, F. W. Vaughan.—Union 
Bank & Trust Co.: capital, $500,000; 
Pres., J. S. Rice; Cashier, Homer N. 
Tinker: Asst. Cashier, D. C. Dunn. 

Marshall—State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Charles Cobb, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., Marvin Turney; Cashier, John 
Copeland. 

Sadler—Bank of Sadler; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. B. McMahan; Vice- 
Pres., O. C. Fowler; Cashier, J. W. 
Hayes. 

UTAH. 

Beaver—State Bank of Beaver Coun- 
ty; capital, $25,000: Pres., J. F. Tol- 
ton; Vice-Pres., E. S. Sawyer; Cash- 
ier, N. P. Ipson. 


Riverton—Jordan Valley Bank; capi- 
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tal, $6,500; Pres., A. T. Butterfield; 
Vice-Pres., Thomas Nichols; Cashier, 
Jno. Hansen, Jr. 

Spanish Fork—Commercial Bank; 
capital, $18,750; Pres., Henry Gard- 
ner; Vice-Pres., John Y. Smith; 
Cashier, A. B. Rockhill. 


VIRGINIA. 


Woodstock—Valley Savings 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Jno. 
Vice-Pres., M. L. Bauserman; Cash- 
ier, J. L. Feller. 


WASHINGTON. 


Colfax—First Savings & Trust Bank 
of Whitman County; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Edwin T. Coman; Vice- 
Pres., Alfred Coolidge; Cashier, H. 
G. DePledge. 

Eltopia — Bank of Eltopia; Pres., J. 
D. Bassett; Cashier, W. H. Suther- 
land; Asst. Cashier, A. G. Suther- 


land. 

Granite Falls—Commercial Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Charles S. 
Wiley; Cashier, J. B. Gibbons. 

Hillyard—Hillyard State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. W. Cooper; 
Vice-Pres., W. G. Cushing; Cashier, 
H. C. Howe. 

Kettle Falls — Bank of Colville 
(Branch); Manager, J. M. Williams. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Clarksburg—Lowndes Savings Bank 
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& Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres,, 
Richard T. Lowndes; Sec. & Treas, 
Geo. L. Duncan. 


WISCONSIN. 


Hudson—wWisconsin Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres,, 
N. B. Bailey; Vice-Pres., F. E. Set- 
terquer and F. B. Brown; Sec. and 
Treas., C. N. Gorham. 

Random Lake—State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., James Leahy; Vice- 
Pres., M. N. Altenhoefen; Cashier, 
D. M. Rosenheimer. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


Holstein—Ontario Bank; R. S. Bredin, 
Manager. 

New Liskeard—Imperial Bank of 
Canada; Arthur P. Nasmith, Man- 


ager. 
Smithville—Union Bank of Canada; 
Joseph Anderson, Manager. 
Toronto Junction—Bank of Hamilton; 
Jos. McNeel, Manager. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Nicola Lake—Bank of Montreal. 


NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 
High River—Canadian Bank of Com- 


merce. 
Saskatoon—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; W. P. Kirkpatrick, Manager. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Tuscaloosa Merchants’ National 
Bank; W. S. Wyman, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier in place of H. H. Leland. 


ARIZONA. 
Tucson—Arizona National Bank; L. 
M. Jacobs, Vice-Pres.; J. M. Ormsby, 
Cashier in place of L. M. Jacobs. 
Yuma—First National Bank; J. W. 
Dorrington, Vice-Pres. 


ARKANSAS. 


Gentry—State Bank; Leo A. Moore, 
Vice-Pres.; O. Perry, Cashier. 
Greenwood—Sebastian County Bank; 
capital increased from $10,000 to 

$50,000. 

Little Rock—Union Trust Co.; capital 
stock increased from $200,000 to 
$500,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Cucamonga—First National Bank; C. 
F. Thorpe, Pres. in place of D. S. 
Barmore, deceased. 

Pasadena—First National Bank; Er- 
nest H. May, Pres. in place of A. R. 
Metcalfe; A. K. McQuilling; Vice- 
Pres. in place of Ernest H. May. 

Riverside—First National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 

San Jose—Bank of San Jose; T. El- 
lard Beans, Pres., deceased. 


COLORADO. 


Greeley—Union National Bank; W. H. 
Farr, Pres. in place of B. D. Harper. 
Steamboat Springs— First National 
Bank; M. 8S. Merrill, Pres. in place 
of A. M. Merrill; A. M. Merrill, Cash- 


ier in place of C. A. Van Dorn; W. 
H. Dressler, Asst. Cashier. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington—National Bank of Dela- 
ware; John Richardson, Jr., Pres. in 
place of Henry S. Banning. 


GEORGIA. 


Milledgeville—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank; L. C. Hall, Cashier in place 
of Robert L. Day. 


IDAHO. 


Boise—First National Bank; Robert 
F. McAfee, Cashier in place of Geo. 
F. Redway; Geo. S. Bartlett, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Robert F. Mc- 


Afee. 
ILLINOIS. 


Atlanta—Atlanta National Bank; J. P. 
Hieronymus, Pres. in place of W. 
S. Dunham; no Cashier in place of 
J. P. Hieronymus. 

Carlinville — Carlinville National 
Bank; Joseph Bird, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Peter Heinz. ‘ 

Chicago—Bank of Nova Scotia; Wm. 
H. Davis, Asst. Manager, resigned. 

Danville—Palmer National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of B. E. Bandy, 
deceased. 

Kewanee—Union National Bank; W. 
W. Calhoun, Cashier in place. of H. 
L. Kellogg; W. T. Pierce, Asst. 
Cashier in place of W. W. Cal- 
houn. 

Springfield—State National Bank; 
Wm. E. Riggins, Asst. Cashier. 

Sterling—First National Bank; Henry 
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Green, Cashier in place of T. S. Mc- 
Kinney, deceased. 
Triumph—First National 
Asst. Cashier in place of 
Strong. , 
Westville—First National Bank; A. L. 
Somers, Asst. Cashier. 


INDIANA. 
Anderson—Citizens’ Bank; Frank R. 
Brown, Cashier. 
Brookville — National Brookville 
Bank; Jno. P. Goodwin, Vice-Pres. 
Michigantown—Michigantown Bank; 
A, R. Lowden, Pres.; C. A. Marshall, 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Hedgecock, Cash- 


Bank; no 
™. We 


ier; Robert Goodnight, Asst. Cash- 


ier. 

Poseyville—First National Bank; Os- 
ear Cale, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James Cale. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Atoka—Citizens’ National Bank; O. L. 
Dulany, Second Vice-Pres.; J. W. 
McClendon, Cashier in place of 
Louis Rosinsky. 

Eufaula—Eufaula National Bank; E. 
Cc. Million, Vice-Pres. in place of 
R. M. Counterman., 

Tishomingo—First National Bank; 
Glenn M. Johnson, Asst. Cashier in 
place of E. F. Capshaw. 


IOWA. 


Anamosa—Anamosa National 
J. N. Ramsey, Asst. Cashier. 

Boone—City Bank; Frank Champlain, 
Pres., deceased. 

Logan—First National Bank; B. J. 
Wood, Cashier in place of E. J. 
Wood; E. J. Wood, Asst. Cashier. 

Maquoketa—First National Bank; M. 
S. Dunn, Vice-Pres. 

Milford—First National Bank; V. D. 
Flemming, Asst. Cashier in place 
of L. O. Pillsbury. 

Prescott—First National Bank; J. C. 
Allen, Pres. in place of G. H. Cur- 
rier; C. Johnson, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. C. Allen. 

Shell Rock—F. M. Mansfield & Co.; J. 
H. Carter, Pres., deceased. 

Titonka—First National Bank; F. B. 
Stevens, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of F. B. Stevens. 


KANSAS. 

Alma—Alma National Bank; O. F. 
Deans, Asst. Cashier. 

Chanute—Bank of Commerce; E. E. 

Ward, Cashier in place of John F. 


Roe. 

Eureka—First National Bank; E. W. 
Thrall, Vice-Pres. in place of G. 
E. Thrall. 

Kingman—First National Bank; P. 
H. McKenna, Asst. Cashier in place 
of. Clyde Murphy. 

Meade—First National Bank: J. R. 

_ Graves, Pres. in place of J. B. Buck. 

St. Marys—First National Bank; 
Thomas J. Moss, Pres. in place of 
John A. Moss, deceased; Frank A. 
Moss, Cashier in place of Thomas 
J. Moss. 


Bank; 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—First National Bank; Clint 
C. McClarty, Pres. in place of G. W. 
Lewman; C. C. Bickel, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Clint C. McClarty; J. 
B. Lewman, Cashier in place of 
Clint C. McClarty; C. N. Matthews, 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. B. Lew- 
man, 


12 
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Owensboro—National Deposit Bank; 
R. S. Hughes, Vice-Pres. in place 
of F. T. Gunther, deceased. 

Sturgis—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. 
Slaton. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans — Whitney 
Bank; title changed to 
Central National Bank. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Maryland National Bank; 
Edward H. Thomson, Pres. in place 
of Thornton Rollins; H. S. Platt, 
Vice - Pres., resigned. — German 
Bank; August Weber, Pres. in place 
of A. H. Schulz. 

Westminster—First National Bank; 
John L. Reifsnider, Pres., deceased. 

Frederick—Central National Bank; 
John S. Newman, Pres. in place of 
Henry Williams. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Bank of Nova Scotia; 
H. Davies, Manager. 
Conway—Conway Savings Bank; Mer- 
rill Pease, Treasurer, resigned. 
Lynn—National Security Bank; C. Irv- 
ing Lindsey, Cashier in place of 
Geo. R. Felt. 
Pittsfield—Pittsfield National 
Edson Bonney, Asst. Cashier. 
Rockland—Rockland Savings Bank; 
Harry W. Burrell, Treasurer’ in 
place of E. R. Studley, resigned. 
Worcester—Worcester Five Cents 
Savings Bank; Burton W. Grout, 
Asst. Treas., deceased. 
Wrentham—National Bank of Wren- 
tham; Francis N. Plimpton, Cashier, 
resigned. 


National 
Whitney- 


Wm. 


Bank; 


MICHIGAN. 
Calumet—First National 
eph W. Selden, Cashier in 
of W. B. Anderson. 
Escanaba—First National Bank; E. 
G. Royce, Asst. Cashier. 
Laurium—State Savings Bank; 
nest Bollman, Pres., deceased. 
Reed City—First National Bank; J. 
W. Parkhurst, Pres. in place of L. 
K. Parkhurst; W. A. Allen, Vice- 
Pres.; L. G. Hammond, Cashier in 
place of J. W. Parkhurst. 
MINNESOTA. 
Bemidji—First National Bank; W. H. 
Roberts, First Vice-Pres.; R. H. 
Schumaker, Cashier in place of W. 
H. Roberts. 
Benson—First 


Bank; Jos- 
place 


Er- 


National Bank; 
M. Thornton, Pres., deceased. 

Eyota—First National Bank; C. P. 
Russell, Pres. in place of Verrazano 
Simpson; Josephine H. Simpson, 
Vice-Pres. in place of C. P. Russell. 

Fergus Falls—Fergus Falls National 
Bank; J. S. Uland, Pres. in place 
of E. J. Webber; P. M. Joice, Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. S. Ulland. 

Fosston—First National Bank; A. D. 
Stephens, Pres. in place of J. W. 
Ford; S. S. Stadsvold, Vice-Pres. in 
place of L. Ellington; L. G. Han- 
cock, Vice-Pres.; Lewis Lohn, Cash- 
ier -in place of E. M. Roberts; 
Hardin Helland, Asst. Cashier. 

Minneapolis—Swedish-American Na- 
tional Bank; E. L. Mattson, Cashier 
in place of F. A. Smith; A. Vostrom, 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. L. Matt- 
son, 


Frank 
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Farmers’ Bank; 
Vice-Pres., de- 


National Bank; J. 
Aug. Swanson, Pres. in place of 
Jacob Klossner, Jr.; E. W. Olson, 
Cashier in place of F. F. McGuire; 
A. L. Olson, Asst. Cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Magnolia—Magnolia Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 


MISSOURI. 


Clayton—St. Louis County Bank; E. 
W. Warfield, Cashier, deceased. 

Independence—-Bank of Independence; 
John B. Wood, President, deceased. 

Wellston—Wellston Bank; H. R. 
Rehme, Cashier, resigned. 


NEBRASKA. 

Crete—Crete State Bank; James G. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier. 

David City—First National Bank; F. 
W. Ruzicka, Cashier in place of 8S. 
G. Moore. 

Humphrey—First National Bank; 
David Farnsworth, Asst. Cashier. 

Leigh—Maple Valley State Bank; Ed. 
Wurdeman, Asst. Cashier in place 
of H. W. Graves. 

Lexington—First 
<. Temple, Vice-Pres. 
BE. A. Temple. 

Pender—Pender National Bank; N. H. 
Nye, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. J. 
Adams; Geo. J. Adams, Cashier in 
place of John Forrest. 

Stanton—First National Bank; H. D. 
Miller, Cashier in place of W. 
Gerecke. 

Wahoo—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of F. A. Clark, de- 
ceased; Ernest Hanson, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 


Owatonna—National 
Benjamin Cook, 
ceased. 

Winthrop—First 


National Bank; J. 
in place of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester — Amoskeag National 
Bank; Arthur M. Heard, Pres. in 
place of G. Byron Chandler, de- 
ceased; Willis B. Kendall, Cashier 
in place of Arthur M. Heard. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Long Branch—Long Branch Banking 
Co.; James H. Lippincott, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Newark — Manufacturers’ 
Bank; capital increased 


National 

to $350,- 

Edward S. Campbell, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Plainfield—City National Bank; James 
Franklin Hubbard, Pres., deceased; 
also Pres. Dime Savings Institution. 


NEW YORK. 

Freeport—First National Bank; Sam- 
uel T. Raynor, Asst. Cashier. 

Goshen—National Bank of Orange 
County; C. S. Edsall, Cashier in 
place of Chas. J. Everett, deceased. 

Hudson—First National Bank; Alex- 
ander R. Benson, Pres., deceased. 

Kingston—Kingston National Bank; 
H. C. Connelly, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Luke Noone. 

Massena—First National Bank; E. B. 
Bumsted, Pres. in place of F. J. 
Hyde. 

New York—Hanover National Bank; 
Charles H. Hampton. Asst. Cashier. 
—Greenwich Bank; Clarence Foote, 
Cashier; Harry A. Golding and 
Frank Hammond, Asst. Cashiers.— 


Empire Trust Co.; Harry W. Mc- 
Vickar, Vice-Pres., deceased.—Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Co.; W. F. H. 
Koelsch, Treas. in place of Charles 
Dittman, resigned. Gilbert S. Mott 
and Webb Floyd, Asst. Secretaries. 

Nyack—Nyack National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Utica—Utica City National Bank; 
James S. Sherman, First Vice-Pres. 
in place of Henry W. Millar, de- 
ceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Winston - Salem — People’s National 
Bank; Wm. A. Blair, Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Hampden—First National Bank; C. I 
Lord, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
Rostad; N. B. Felton, Second Vice- 
Pres.; J. L. Rosholt, Asst. Cashier. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland—Society for Savings; Al- 
bert L. Withington, Pres. in place 
of Myron T. Herrick, resigned. 

Columbus—New First National Bank; 
Charles R. Shields, Henry Pausch, 
Jr. and Edgar L. Abbott, Asst. Cash- 
iers. 

Defiance—Defiance City Bank; capital 
increased to $250,000. 

Sandusky—American Banking Co.; 
title changed to American Banking 
& Trust Co. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma—Bank of Commerce and 
American National Bank; consoli- 
dated under latter title; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., J. H. Wheeler; G. G 
Sohlberg, Vice-Pres.; F. P. Johnson, 
Cashier; H. B. Carson and O. L. 
Avery, Asst. Cashiers. 

OREGON. 

Portland—Morris Bros. & Christensen; 
firm name changed to Mulius 
Christensen & Co 

Ontario—First National Bank; C. E 
Kenyon, Cashier in place of E. H 
Test; C. W. Platt, Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. E. Kenyon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle—Merchants’ National Bank; 
G. W. Cook, Cashier in place of T 
J. Parmley. 

National Bank of Chester 
Valley; Hugh E. Stone, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of G. H. Spackman. 

Cresson—First National Bank; Chas. 
A. Cunningham, Cashier in place of 
Edwin Empfield. 

Dillsburg—Dillsburg National Bank; 
D. G. Bowman, Pres. in place of D. 
W. Beitzel; M. Bender, Vice-Pres. 
in place of D. G. Bowman; D. WW. 
Beitzel, Cashier in place of G. W. 
Cook. 

Jeannette—Jeanette National Bank: 
J. W. Ambler, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. W. Keltz. 

Marysville—First National Bank; F. 
W. Geib, Cashier in place of J. E. 
Wilson. 

Millsboro—First National Bank; R. E 
L. Rogers, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Osman McCarty; Osman McCarty. 
Cashier in place of Louis Klein; E. 
M. Emery, Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Joy—First National Bank; 
Jacob W. Nissley, Pres., deceased. 

Norristown — Montgomery National 
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Bank; W. H. Slingluff, Pres. in place 
of Benjamin Thomas; Egbert Baily, 
Acting Cashier in place of W. H. 
Slingluff. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Trust Co.; 
James H. Hyde, Vice-Pres., resigned. 
—Textile National Bank; J. M. May- 
lone, Asst. Cashier.—Union National 
Bank; John W. Mink, Asst. Cashier. 
—Philadelphia Trust S. D. & In- 
surance Co.; Wm. L. Dubois, Pres. 
in place of J. L. Erringer. 

Pittsburg — Union National Bank 
and N. Holmes & Sons; consolidated 
under former title. 

Pittston—First National Bank; W. L. 
Watson, Pres. in place of Theo. 
Strong; Jos. L. Cake, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. L. Watson. 

Slippery Rock—First National Bank; 
J. E. Bard, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. M. Humphrey. 

Titusville—Second National Bank; 
John Fertig, Pres. in place of Louis 
K. Hyde; J. C. McKinney, Vice-Pres. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—Coddington Savings Bank 
and First National Bank; absorbed 
by Industrial Trust Co. and New- 
port Trust Co. respectively. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Hot Springs—Hot Springs 

Bank; G. D. Horras, Cashier in 

place of W. W. Stewart; J. M. Cleve- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga—First National Bank; 
Chas. A. Lyerly, Pres. in place of 
T. G. Montague; J. T. Lupton, Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres.; C. C. Nottingham, 
Third Vice-Pres.; J. P. Hoskins, 
Cashier in place of J. H. Rathburn; 
W. H. DeWitt, Asst. Cashier in place 
of John W. Faxon. 

Huntingdon—Citizens’ Bank; M. F. 
Hurdle, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
Spillings, deceased. 

Liberty—Bank of Liberty; D. D. 
Overall, Pres.; W. H. Overall, 
Cashier in place of A. E. Potter. 

Tullahoma—First National Bank; F. 
A. Raht, Pres. in place of J, D. 
Raht; T. K. Williams, Cashier in 
place of F. A. Raht. 


TEXAS. 

Alvin—First National Bank; Robert 
Ingram, Pres. in place of R. H. 
King; no Vice-Pres. in place of Rob- 
ert Ingram; E. S. Atkinson, Cashier 
in place of Robert Ingram; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of E. S. Atkinson. 

Austin—First National Bank; M. A. 
Taylor, Pres. in place of J. L. Hume; 
R. H. Cousins, Vice-Pres. 

Colorado—Colorado National Bank; H. 
B. Smoot, Cashier in place of J. S. 
McCall. 

Dallas—City National Bank; J. A. 
Pondrom, Asst. Cashier.—Gaston 
National Bank; J. Howard Ardrey 
and W. T. Henderson, Asst. Cash- 
iers in place of J. B. Jackson.— 
American National Bank and Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; consolidated 


National 


under title of American Exchange 
National Bank.—Texas National 
Bank; reported consolidated with 
American Exchange National Bank. 

Goldthwaite—Goldthwaite National 
Bank; ’. E. Pardue, Cashier in 
place of Joe H. Frizzell. 

Hereford—Hereford National Bank; 
J. L. Fuqua, Pres. in place of John 
E. Ferguson. 

La Grange—First National Bank; 
Aug. Warnken, Vice-Pres. in place 
of R. T. Bradshaw. 

McKinney — First National Bank; 
Francis Emerson, President, de- 
ceased. 

Merit—First National Bank; J. D. 
Leatherwood, Cashier in place of 
J. Frank Potts. 

Texarkana—City National Bank; M. J. 
Jones, Cashier in place of B. C, Bar- 
rier, resigned. 


UTAH. 
Garland—Bank of Garland; W. W. 
Fiter, Pres. in place of L. S. Hills. 
Ogden—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Thomas D. Dee, 
deceased. 


WASHINGTON. 


Palouse—Palouse State Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $50,000; H. M. 
Boone, Pres.; Geo. M. Swartwood, 
Vice-Pres.; A. R. Patten, Cashier. 

Tacoma—Lumbermen’s National Bank 
and Pacific National Bank; consoli- 
dated under latter title; H. L. Mc- 
Cormick, Pres. in place of W. M. 
Ladd; W. M. Ladd and L. J. Pen- 
tecost, Vice-Pres.; W. E. Bliven, 
Cashier in place of L. J. Pentecost; 
Stephen Appleby, Asst. Cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Belington—Citizens’ National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of L B. 
Lovett, deceased. 
Wheeling—National Bank of West 
Virginia; G. A. Wagner, Cashier in 
place of John Wagner, deceased. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo—First National Bank; H. G. 
Hambright, Cashier in place of W. 
B. McArthur. 

Milwaukee—First National Bank; O. 
Kasten and Henry Kloes, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Oshkosh—National Union Bank; R. T. 
Morgan, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Sheboygan — Bank of Sheboygan; 
George End, Pres., deceased. 

Strum—First State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Tigerton—First National Bank; R. T. 
Morgan, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Winneconne—Union Bank; R. T. Mor- 
gan, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Cannington—Standard Bank of Can- 
ada; John Houston, Manager, de- 
ceased. 
Toronto—Bank of Toronto capital in- 
creased to $3,300,000. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Seymour—Valley National Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
Spring Valley—Spring Valley National 
Bank; in hands of Receiver July 5. 
Toluca—First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver July 5. 


INDIANA. 
aAshley—Ashley Bank. 
Hagerstown—Commercial Bank. 
Terre Haute—Vigo County National 

Bank; in hands of Receiver June 
28. 


KANSAS. 


Topeka—First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver July 3 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—Germania National 
Bank; in vol. liq. July 3; absorbed 
by Whitney-Central National Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Mechanics’ National Bank; in 
vol. liq.; succeeded by Mechanics’ 
Trus: Co. 

MICHIGAN. 


Vicksburg — Vicksburg 
Bank. 


Exchange 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—City National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver July 20. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha—Commercial National Bank; 


in vol. liq. July 22; consolidated 
with United States National Bank. 


NEW YORK. 
Central Bank. 


OHIO. 


College Corner—First National Bank; 
in vol. liq. July 1. 
Columbus—Franklin County Bank. 
Spring Valley—Farmers’ Bank. 
Yellow Springs—Citizens’ Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Darlington—Darlington Trust Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Deadwood—American National Bank; 
in vol. liq. June 30; consolidated 
with First National Bank. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga — Chattanooga National 
Bank; in vol. liq. June 30; consoli- 
dated with First National Bank. 


TEXAS. 
Kemp—Kemp Bank. 


WASHINGTON. 


Colfax—First National Bank; in vol. 
liq.; absorbed by Colfax National 
Bank, 


Oneida 


WISCONSIN. 
Platteville—Platteville State Bank. 


THE BANKER’S RESPONSIBILITIES.—At the recent convention of the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, R. G. Rhett, President of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank, Charleston, delivered an address on “The Banker: His Moral 


Responsibility.” Mr. Rhett said, in part: 

“There is no business in which the element of moral responsibility does 
not enter. But it will be'seen that the business of the banker is one of 
such power and influence that it is proportionately more important it should 
not be overlooked by him. In the first place, in him is centered not only the 
cash balances of the community, but its credit, “and the credit of its com- 
ponent parts. These constitute practically the motive power of the com- 
munity, and the throttle rests in the hands of the banker. He can choke 
the steam, and stop its progress; he can pull wide the lever, and destroy 
the machinery in reckless speed, or he can steadily and wisely feed the 
power so as to bring forth and develop its full strength. In other words, 
he can dwarf and strangle industries by curtailing their credit unduly; he 
can discourage new enterprises by refusing them credit recklessly and ex- 
travagantly, and thus encourage and create unsound enterprises which must 
fail, and in their failure bring discredit upon the whole community. He 
can legally demand his pound of flesh when enterprises totter, and bring 
them to ruin while saving himself. He can, on the other hand, with equal 
safety extend the hand of help in this hour of need, 

In all these cases he should not forget that the very foundation of his 
business is the community’s cash and credit, which it has placed in his 
hands in trust, not for him to utilize as he pleases, but for him to employ 
in its upbuilding. Before he destroys he is morally bound, in my judgment, 
to exhaust every prudent effort to save. Before he employs his resources in 
other fields, he is morally bound to exhaust every effort to safely employ 
them in his own community.” 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ AssociaTion.—The dates for the thirty-first annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association have been changed to 
October 11, 12 and 13, 1905. The conventions of the trust company sec- 
tion and savings bank section will be held October 10. Headquarters will 
be at the New Willard, Washington, D. C. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, August 3, 1905. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS rather than special events gave tone to financial 
sentiment during the month just closed. New developments were few, the 
most prominent being the arrangement of a conference between Russia and 
Japan to be held at Portsmouth, N. H. Some unpleasant disclosures regard- 
ing the crop-reporting department of the Government furnished a temporary 
sensation. 

As to the conditions which generally make for the advantage of investors, 
there is little that can be found to cause apprehension. Except as to cotton 
the crop situation is favorable and both wheat and corn promise to be 
bountiful in yield. Railroad earnings are showing gains and a number of 
railroads have recently declared increased dividends. The owners of rail- 
road shares are getting larger returns than in many years past. Foreign 
trade, both exports and imports, is larger than ever before. Money is in 
ample supply and loaning rates are low. 

Under the call of the Secretary of the Treasury the National banks made 
a further surrender of public deposits and now only about $65,000,000 is held 
by those institutions. This represents fully fifty per cent. of the available 
cash balance in the Treasury, which will be further reduced if the deficit in 
revenues continues. As the banks have surrendered public deposits they 
have increased their note circulation. About $60,000,000 of the bonds now 
securing public deposits are Government bonds and may be used to secure 
circulation should the Government further withdraw its deposits from the 
banks. Beyond that there is not much opportunity for increasing circu- 
lation, even if the evidence did not point to an overissue of currency at the 
present time. There is now $2,901,000,000 of money in the country, of which 
the Treasury holds nearly $297,000,000, leaving about $2,605,000,000 in actual 
circulation. As this is equal to $31.29 per capita, the supply of money seems 
to be amply sufficient for all future needs for some time. 

An important event in the financial world was the successful marketing 
of the new $150,000,000 414 per cent. sterling loan of Japan in New York, 
London and Berlin. To each of these money centers $50,000,000 was allotted, 
and the amount was oversubscribed in each instance. The bonds were offered 
here at 875g per cent. and accrued interest. They run to July 10, 1925. 

The hopes of investors were stimulated somewhat by the action of the 
directors of the Erie Railway last month in declaring the first dividend on 
the second preferred stock, of which there is $16,000,000 outstanding. The 
dividend is four per cent., payable two per cent. on October 9 next and two 
per cent. on April 9, 1906. While a dividend on the common stock is not 
yet in sight, the payment of a first dividend on the second preferred stock 
is a hopeful sign. The Erie is now paying four per cent. on about $64,000,000 
of its two classes of preferred stock. The common stock amounts to $112,- 
on and it would require $4,500,000 a year to pay a similar rate on that 
stock. 

The Baltimore and Ohio is another railroad among many which have 
prospered wonderfully in recent years. Less than ten years ago it went into 
the hands of a receiver, and it was not until 1899 that it was restored to the 
possession of the stockholders. Within a year it was paying four per cent. 
per annum on both common and preferred stock and last month the rate 
on the common stock was increased from two to 2% per cent. semi-annually. 
This road, so lately in danger of foreclosure, is now earning substantial divi- 
dends on more than $180,000,000 of stock, far in excess of the dividends it is 
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actually paying. The Union Pacific Railroad also increased the semi-annual 
dividend on the common stock from two to 2% per cent. 

The financial statement for the quarter ended June 30 issued by the United 
States Steel Corporation showed an improved condition of affairs. The net 
earnings were $30,305,116, as compared with $19,490,725 in the same quarter 
of 1904 and with $36,642,308 in 1903. The balance applicable to dividends was 
$16,875,600 this year against $9,082.563 last year and $27,801,956 in 1903. The 
corporation has not yet recovered the earning capacity which it developed in 
1901, 1902 and 1903. The surplus applicable to dividends in the June quarter 
of 1902 was $29,703,830 and of 1901 $27,801,956. The Corporation reports 
unfilled orders on June 30 of 4,829,655 tons which compares with 5,597,560 
tons on March 31, 1905, and with 3,192,277 tons on June 30, 1904. 

A far more unsatisfactory state of affairs is disclosed by the delayed an- 
nual statement of the International Mercantile Marine Company, which is 
more generally known as the “Shipbuilding Trust.” The statement is for 
the calendar year 1904 and covers the second year of its existence. The 
following table shows the increase for the two years: 


1904. 1903, Changes. 


Gross voyage earnings $29,677,756 Dec. $1,750,848 
Miscellaneous earnings. 920,085 1,359,664 Dec. 489,579 


Totals , $31,037,420 Dec. $2,190.427 
Gross expenses 2 27,036,898 Ine. 8,688 


Net earnings $4,000,522 Dec. $2,194,115 
Charges — 
Interest on bonds $3,083,346 Inc. 
Interest on loans 253 441,218 Inc. 
120,663 Dec. 


Inc. 


Deficit for year *$355,295 Inc. 
Surplus insurance account 897,052 1,442,502 Dec. 545,450 


Final deficit *$1,797,797 Inc. $2,989,895 
* Surplus. 


A deficit of $2,000,000 is hardly a favorable showing for a company with 
over $100,000,000 capital stock and $70,000,000 bonded debt. The prospect for 
1905 is, however, said to be much brighter than the results in 1904 would 
indicate. 

Significant of the investment situation is the very great increase that has 
taken place in the listing of securities at the New York Stock Exchange. A 
compilation made for the first six months of the year and published by the 
“Financial Chronicle” shows that $642,315,650 of bonds and $358,064,800 of 
stocks were listed, of which $342,800,000 bonds and $66,794,200 stocks were 
issues for new capital. The following suntmary is obtained from the 
“Chronicle’s” figures: 





BOnpDs. } STocks. 





First 6 MonTHS. 


— Total listed. “a ow Total listed. 





$292,453,885 
385,801,800 
253,728,505 
405,239,230) 
825,320,150 
1,273,587.575 
815, 53,890 
290,957 435 
41,527,300 
358,064,800 


$125.243,000 
20,707,502 


RA 
_ 
) 
—_ or 


> 


BS 





Rook 


23 
R2525 
#255 


2 


FBB8 





115,577, 150 é 5 
193,144,500 | 233.856.5000 
842,800.00 | 642,315,650 | 


I 


232 
ee 
os 








The fact that there were $1,000,000,000 of stocks and bonds listed in the 
first six months of the year, as compared with $275,000,000 in 1904 and $613,- 
000,000 in 1903, is suggestive of a revival of activity in investments. The 
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listing of United States Steel securities in 1901 alone prevented the year 
1905 making a new record. 

The first of the quarterly statements which the trust companies of this 
State are now required to make, was issued as of June 7. It showed that the 
growth of these companies continues at a marvellous rate. The aggregate 
resources were $1,487,424,480, an increase of $123,000,000 since January 1 
last and of $279,000,000 since July 1, 1904. The aggregate deposits were 
$1,233,662,205, an increase since January of $106,000,000 and since July 1, 
1904, of $255,000,000. The principal assets are classified as follows for the 
dates mentioned: 


July 1, 1:04. Jan. 1, 1905, June 7, 1905, 


Cash and cash deposits $262,247, 178 $213,367,788 $ls0.719,525 
Loans on collateral 50u, LO6,646 681,449,715 762,798,786, 
Loans on personal securit) 71,611,198 72,346,980 72,88 807 
Bonds and mortgages .................. 61,224,759 64,549,930 83.9 6,364 
EGE POE osc) ho occencévcccecss 276,024,912 295,663,165 541,661.728 


Sine July, 1904, cash on hand and in banks has been reduced $81,000,000, 
while all the other classes of assets have increased—loans on collateral, $262,- 
000,000; loans on personal security, $11,000,000; bonds and mortgages, $22,- 
000,000, and stock investments $65,000,000. 

The official statements of the Department of Agriculture regarding the 
grain crops were very encouraging last month. True, there was a lowering in 
the condition of both winter and spring wheat as compared with the June 
report. But the indicated yield of wheat this year is 705,000,000 bushels, 
which compares with an actual yield of 552,000,000 bushels in 1904. Such a 
total will bring the 1905 crop ahead of all other years except 1901, when 
the total was 748,000,000 bushels. 

The first official information about the corn crop came last month and 
was of a very encouraging character. The condition on July 1 was reported 
at 87.3 as against 86.4 on the same date in 1904 and 79.4 in 1903. The area is 
94,011,000 acres or about the same as in 1902, while the indirect yield is in 
excess of 2,651,000,000 bushels. That is an increase over last year’s first 
estimate of nearly 114,000,000 bushels. Such a yield would exceed that of any 
other year so far as the Department estimates show. The census report made 
the yield in 1899 2,666,000 bushels. Reports regarding the cotton crop have 
been less favorable. The Government in the first place revised its estimate 
of area and made the total planted 27,000,000 acres. The condition on July 
25 is reported at 74.9, as compared with 77.0 on June 25 last, and with 91.6 on 
July 25, 1904. The condition is the lowest reported for a corresponding date 
in more than twenty years. From these figures estimates of the probable yield 
of cotton this year have fallen below 10,000,000 bales. Future weather 
conditions, however, may materially change the figures. 

The reports of the foreign trade movement for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1905, are to some extent surprising in the magnitude of the results shown. 
Once more the exports of merchandise have surpassed all previous records. 
In 1901 the record of $1,487,764,991 was made, and after a decline of $106,000,- 
000 in the following year, the figures of 1901 were not again reached until 
now. The total for 1905 is $1,518,462,833, exceeding the 1901 record by 
$30,000,000. Imports of merchandise have also made a new record. The 
previous high record was $1,025,719,237, made in 1903. The total in the year 
just closed is $1,117,507,500. The exports exceeded the imports by nearly 
ee which is about the smallest balance reported for any year since 
1897. 

The gold movement in the past year was exceptionally large. Our exports 
of gold were $92,000,000—the largest in any year since 1896, and our imports 
were $53,000,000, making the net loss nearly $39,000,000. This is the only 
considerable loss of gold since 1896. The total movement of gold both ways 
was $146,000,000 and rarely has there been so large a total in a single year. 
In the previous year it was $180,000,000, making in the last two years $326,- 
000,000 sent into and out of the country, yet the net result is a loss of 
$21,000,000 in the two years. The clearing-house device might well be 
adapted to the international gold movements. The following table shows the 
total movements and balances of merchandise and gold yearly since 1892: 
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Merchandise. 


FIscaAL YEAR. Exports. Imports. Excess. 
$1,030,278,148 $827,402, 462 Exp. $202,875,686 
‘ 847,665,194 866,400,922 Imp. 18,787,728 
892,140,572 654,994,622 Exp. 
731,969,965 ~ 
779,724,674 = 
764,730,412 ” 
616,049,654 ™ 
697,148,489 = 
849,941,184 * 
828, 172.165 = 
908,320,948 = 
1,025,719,237 “ 
991,087,371 nis 
1,117,507,500 * 400,955 333 


Imports. Excess. 
$495,873 


85, O14. 780 
120, 391, 674 
37, 522,086 88, °954.643 
48 266,759 44. 765,184 Exp. 
53, 185,177 66,051, 187 Imp. 
568.4 52,021,254 a 
44,982.027 Exp. 
$9,055,368 Imp. 95.2 
92; 594, 024 53,637,862 Exp. 38,956,162 


Tue Money MarKet.—Rates for money are easy both for call and time 
money. There is no present indication of a hardening of rates. At the close 
of the month call money ruled at 1% @ 2 per cent., averaging about 2 per 
cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 per cent. as the minimum 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 2% @ 3 per cent. for 
60 to 90 days, 34, @ 3% per cent. for 4 months, 3%. @ 3% per cent. for 5 
months, and 3% @ 4 per cent. for 6 months on good mixed collateral. For 
commercial paper the rates are 4 @ 414 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, 4 @ 414 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, 
and 4144 @ 5 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run 


_Money RaTEs In NEw YorK Crry. 


| Mar. 1. Apr. 7 | May. 4. June 1. July 1. | Aug. 1. 





| Per - Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
2%— 34—4% | 234-34 4-4 |3 -6 | 1%-2 
a ine |e~ foe jt — jt - 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | ! 
34 - 2354-38 | 234 3 | 24-3 
| 


days 3 —%|34— 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 384— | 34— 3% | 384—%/3 —384 3 —4\3 —% 
— loans on collateral, 5 to 7 Ku % | 3 % | 8%— % | 84—- y 34-4 ' 34-4 
Ch antdenennd.enceesanecesennns — % 4 | —%4 4— - 3%4— 
Commercial per, endorsed bills | | | 
receivable, 60 to 9) days 3144—4 | 334-44 | 3%—4 | 3%-4 |3u%-4 |4 -—\% 
Commercial paper prime single | 
names, 4 to 6 months 34-44 | 4 —4% | 4 —4% | 334-4 834-444/4 —% 


Commercial paper, good 
names, 4 to 6 months. : | 41%—5 | #4- 5 4%-5 4% 5 44-5 


New York City BANKS.—While the clearing-house banks made a net gain 
in their surplus reserves in July of $3,600,000, they are in a much weaker 
position than they were a year ago at this time. The surplus at this time 
is $15,305,000, as compared with nearly $56,000,000 a year ago. In August last 
year the surplus further increased to over $58,600,000 and then set in a 
decline which left it at about $8,000,000 early in September. Deposits last 
month fell off about $8,000,000 in the first week and then increased in the fol- 
lowing three weeks $41,000,000. Loans decreased in the first two weeks 
$13,000,000 and increased in the last two weeks $37,000,000. Deposits are 
$5,000,000 less than they were on August 1, 1904, while loans are $47,000,000 


Call touns, bankers’ balances | 
Cc = loans, banks and trust compa-| 
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larger. Deposits are now $55,000,000 in excess of loans, while a year ago 
they were $107,000,000 greater than the loans. The latter are now very 
near the highest record. 


New York Ciry BaANKs—COoNDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Surplus | Circula- 


Legal | Deposits. | Restrne. tion. | Clearings. 


ee Loans. | Specie. tenders. 








$1,166,038,900 isi, 658,875 WY 800 $1,775,663,300 
11.158; 305,100 |” 7,957,825 |” 48,859,900 | 2:128/327,800 
1 
1 


59,018,200 | 19,523, 250 | 49: 157,100 1, 722,590,100 
77,398,200 | 14,949,950 | 48,913,200 | 1,439;283:300 
stented haces henaanaed | 1,402°125,700 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1903, § 1905. 








; Surplus ‘ Surplus | . Surplus 
Deposits. eae. Reserve, | Deposits. Reserve. 


MONTH. 


January | oe 115,000 | $10,193,850 $866,17 178,900 $9,541,850 $ 4 $13,683,425 
—- =a 931,778,900 27,880,775 1,023,943.800 | 25,129,050 189,82 26,979,550 
5,951,900 1,027.920,400 | 32,150,200 . i 14, 646, 975 
6,280,900 Mtr 369,400 27,755. ae ‘ 75 
y 200 | 11,181,850 83,144,251 De. Zé 
June 9,645,150 953. 29,692"3 5 $6,477, 150,275 
July | 719. 12,923,850 % 36,105,300 i x 11, 658, 875 
August......../ | 24,060,075 j 55,989,600 7 15,305,975 
September.. ..| | 20,677,925 1.2 57,875,400 
October....... | é 13,937,500 4 19,913 425 
November....| | 10,274,150 | 1. 2 16,793, 650 
December..... | 841,552,000 | 6,125,200 8,539,075 








eet reached the highest amount, $1,224.21 06,600, on Sateen 17, 1904: loans, $1,145,- 
989,200 on October 8, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111.623.000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—New York Ci EARING-How SE. 








} Legal ten-| Deposit _—— in = 
DATES. F cone -_ | Deposits. | Specie. | derand With Clear-other N.Y.) Surplus 
nvestments, | -_ notes. “awe. banks. Reserve. 


| 

$128,107,600 3140,856.600 $5,378,060} $6,764,4C0  $15,808,7 ron | $8,984,300 $1.7. 21,250 
123,930,800 143,387,600 5,340. 006; 7,131,400; 16,3848,2f0| 9,411,206 a 
124,251,600 | 142, 903.100 5,58 7,419,300 | 15,681,200| 9,771,800 | 
122,227,700 140,268,000 5,752,000} 7,289,900 15,357,400 | 9.646.200 
123,189,800 | 139,205,100; 5, 655, 900 | | 7,225,300) 14,758,600) 9,008,600 


Boston BANKS. 











Deposits. Specie. Pacey ll Cireutation. | Clearings. 








$232,501,000 | $18,251,000 | $6,193,000 | $7,658,000 
231,578,000 | 18,662,000 | 6.084.000 | — 7.664.000 
232°933.000 | 19,194,000 | 6,677,000 | 7.717.000 
227,194,000 | 19.147,000 | 6,963,000 7645,000 
223,052.00 | 18,453,000 7,058,000 '707,C00 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


| Lawful Money | 
Reserve. Circulation, 


| $221,600,000 | | $261. 926,000 z $12,815,000 $142,230,900 
221:754,000 260,827,000 | “349,000 2,730.000 126,803,500 
| 12,738,000 {| 129,520,700 

12,728,000 125,100,7) 
4597000 12,775,000 121,011,925 





Loans, Deposits, Clearings. 
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ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for sterling exchange was generally weak 
throughout the month, although making a slight advance in the last few 
days. There was a renewed demand for remittance on Japanese account at 
the close of the month. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 











BANKERS’ STERLING. | Cable | Prime | Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. 
| 


| commercial, Sterting, 
60 days. Sight. transfers. 60 days, 








4.8685 4.8705 | 4.872 , " £844 @ 1.514 
“8700 | 4.8715 : t 4.8414 @ 


4, 
4. 
4 














} 
} 
| 

ao | 
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Sterling Bankers—60 days 4.84 4.8446 
Sight - 4.8614— 
. f 4.8634— 
wed Commercial long ¥ 484 — 
*“ _ Docu’ tary for pay =. Bi 4 | 4.83446— 
Paris—Cable transfers..... 5.1644— 
Bankers’ 60 days. 5.20 5.18%— 
™ Bankers’ sight. . | 5. 5.164— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . onthe oT 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days ‘ 
" Bankers’ sight.. ae 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight.. oe | 5.18 5.17 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight... 401 , 40 *s | 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight : 264%— % {3 
Italian lire—sight 5. 5.16% - 1% | 4.164%- 4 5.15 3,— 


ORE 
FRIIS 


on 
BSE 








ForREIGN BANKS.—The Bank of England lost $5,000,000 gold last month 
and the Bank of Germany $15,000,000. The Bank of France gained $18,000,000 
and Russia nearly $20,000,000. These four institutions together hold $150,- 
000,000 more gold than they did a year ago. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





June 1, 1905. wap J, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905. 








Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 





England. £37,886,406 £39,048,782 £38,021,410 | 

France.. 114,645,558 | £44,398,482 | 113,785,158 117,835,024 |" £44.952.4 
Germany 42,119,000 | ~ 14:040,000| — 40,763,000 f 87,701,000} 12,567, ‘100 
Russia... 104,665,000! 6,491,000 | 105,667,000 109.532" 000 5,809,000 
Austria- Hungary..| 48,035,000 13,188,000 | 47, 458. 000 4 47,237.000 | 12°971,000 
Spain 14,800,000 | 001,000 | 14,833,000 14.873,000 | 22,395,000 
; 5 22,329,000 | : 24,108,000 3.327.400 
Netherlands....... | 6.793, 500 | 6,382,800 6,249,200 
Nat. Belgium | 8,152,000 | __ 1,576,000 3,224,667 | 1,612,833 3,182,000 1,606,000 


TORMB. 606.000 £394 402,704 £111, 557,58 582 | £393, 902, 107 £111, 872,018) €898, 882,234 £169,26 i, 046 


Money Rates Asroap.—Open market rates were generally easier last 
month, although toward the close of the month were somewhat firmer in Lon- 
don and Germany. There were no changes in the posted rates of discount of 
the principal banks. The Bank of England rate of discount is unchanged at 
21% per cent. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 1% @ 1% per cent., against 1-15/16 per cent. a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 14,5 @ 1% per cent., against 2 per cent. a 
month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 24 @ 244 per cent., against 2°. @ 
2% per cent. a month ago. 














MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Apr. 30, 1905.| May 31, 1905. June 30,1905, July 31, 1905. 





Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis). .| £28,643,000 | £29,500,000 | £30,182,000 | £30,673,000 
Public deposits....... ; 0,650,000 11,608,000 14,456! 00 9,791,000 
Other deposits -| 41,613, 44,697,000 | 43,347,009 
Government securities. a s 15,750,000 16,171,000 16.752.000 
Other securities............ 33,396,000 | 29,186,000 
Reserve of notes and coin ° ¥ | 27,367,000 | 25,261,000 
Com and bullion...... “a j 7 886 9,049 36.884, 155 
Reserve to liabilities. 5034 f i 

Bank rate of discount........ 
Price of Consols (234 per cents. 
Price of silver per ounce 








Sitver.—The price of silver was alternately strong and weak and again 
strong at the close. The opening price was 26%4d., an advance to 27-5/6 and a 
decline to 27% following. Then there was a recovery to 27-5/16, the closing 
price. 

MontTuiy RANGE oF SILVER IN LonDoN—1903, 1904, 1905. 





| 1908. | 190h. | 1905, | 1903. | 1904. | 1905, 


MONTH. } 7 - | - 
High| Low.) High| Low. High) Low, | Mammen. High| Low.| High Low.| High| Low. 











January... 2296 | 2143 | Biv | 2544 27 fe 244 | 27 263% 

February | 225 | 21% zie 2556 | 28%, | 2754 | August ..| 27 | (26; 

224§ | 22g 26th | 2546 | 27H3 | 254g | Septemb’r 26% | 26% : : 

2X | 275K | 25h | 247— 2654 Bye |\October.. | mes 26% | 222 | 22 
1 | 24f— | 2548 | 2546 | 27%, | 261g | Novemb’r | 27% es ee 

fe | 244 | 2646 | 25x | 274 2684 Decemb'r 24 25” | 280 Ate | | 

| | | 


27 fe | 26% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FOREIGN AND Domestic Corn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. | Bid. Asked, 


SOUR viictessesacerordesse $4.86 s Mexican doubloons 5 $15.65 
4.87 “ | Mexican 20 pesos.......... joane ee 19.65 

id Ten guilders HE 4.00 

J = e Mexican dollars i 48 
Twenty-five pesetas <7 4.82 | Peruvian soles oe 45 
Spanish doubloons i 15.65 Chilian pesos,. re 45 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 27,4d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver a 5936 @ 6034c. Fine silver (Government assay), 59% @ 614%4c. The official price 
was 0974¢c. 


NATIONAL BANK CrIRCULATION.—Last month, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the National banking system, the outstanding note circulation reached 
$500,000,000, the total on July 31 being $503,971,395. This is an increase of 
more than $8,000,000 for the month, and of nearly $54,000,000 in the last twelve 
months. There was an increase of nearly $9,000,000 in Government bonds 
deposited to secure circulation which approximated the reduction in Govern- 
ment bonds deposited to secure public deposits. R 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








Apr. 30, 1905.| May 31, 1905. June 80, 1905,| July 81, 1905. 





Total amount outstanding seeccecees| $48,244,945 | $488,327,516 $495.719,806 | $503,971,395 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds.... 449, 147,766 456.239,096 462,689,414 471,615.77 
Circulation secured by lawful money....| 32,097,179 32,088,420 33,050,392 32,355,624 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 9,844,040 10,754,050 12,907,550 14,197,100 
Four per cents, of 1895 3,985,500 4.091.500 4.091.500 4,394,000 
Three per cents. of 1898. 2,784,440 2.941.940 3,374,440 4,257,440 
Two per cents. of 1900 | 487,191,800 443,362,800 447,693,450 | 454,089,750 


” $452.855,790  $461,150,290  $468,066,940 | $476,938,200 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $8,660,900; 4 per cents. of 1895, $6,105,300; 3 per cents. of 1898, $6,105,300 ; 
2 per cents. of 1930, $40,629,900: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1.321,000: Hawaiian Islands 
a $575,000; Philippine loan, $4,041,000; railroad and other bonds, $2,918,500; a total of 
ir le 





300 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The first month of the new 
fiscal year shows a deficit of nearly $14,000,000. The month of July usually 
witnesses a deficit, and last year it was nearly $17,500,000. The revenues this 
year were nearly $2,500,000 larger than in 1904, while the expenditures were 
$1,000,000 smaller. Both customs and internal revenue receipts show a sub- 
stantial increase. A new item appears in the expenditures, “public works.” 
The payments under this head were formerly included under “war” disburse- 
ments. The latter now show a decrease of $2,700,000, while the disburse- 
ments for “public works” were $1,500,000. Civil and miscellaneous increased 
$700,000 and navy expenditures decreased $1,400,000, while payments on 
account of Indians increased $700,000. 


Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES, 


July, Since Since 
Source. 1905. July 1, 1905. | Source. - = July 1, 1905, 


Customs $21,500,149 $21,500,149 | Civil and mis ery 
Internal revenue..... 21,088,635 21,088,635 | 
Miscellaneous 6,594,349 6,594,349 


1,648,206 
eee 12,100,987 
| Public works 6,251,032 
$49,273,183 349,278,133 | Interest 4,029,047 
*13,855,663  *13,855,663 $63, 128,796 796 = $63,128,796 
* Excess expenditures. 


UNITED STATES PusLic Dest.—There was an increase of $12,000,000 in the 
net public debt last month, and it now stands at $1,002,000,000. The aggregate 
debt, including certificates and notes increased only about $1,000,000, while 
the total cash assets were reduced about the same amount. There was an 
increase in certain demand liabilities however, of $7,000,000 in outstanding 
checks and warrants and of $8,000,000 in disbursing officers’ balances, causing 
a decrease of $12,000,000 in the cash balance, which is represented by the 
increase in net debt. 


UnitTep States Pusiic DEBT. 





Jan. 1, 1905, | June 1, 1905. | July 1, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905, 





Interest-bearing debt : } 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent $542,909,950  $542,909,950 $542,909,950 $542,909,950 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 156 —_ 156,595,400} 156,595, 600 156,596,400 
Refunding phe and 4 per cent 610 | 27,630 27, 530 27,110 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118, ee 900 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77, 135; 360 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,157.470 | $895,158,240 $895, 158, 340 $895, 158, 720 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,447,260 | 1,877,165 1, 370, 245 1,264,735 
Debt bearing no interest: | | 

Legal tender and old demand notes. | 846,734,863 | 346,734,863 7 734,298 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct.. 81,933,951 31,349,852 | 81,889,869 
Fractional currency 6,868,465 | 6,867,384 | 6,867,109 

Total non-interest bearing debt. $385, 537. 279 | $384,952,100 | | $385,491,276 

Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,282,142,010| 1,281,487,505 1,281,914,731 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in| 

the Treasury : : 

Gold certificates. 
Silver = 














= 
© 
$ 


518,411,969 
466,150,000 
9,165,000 


~ $993,726, 969 
2.275,641,700 


1,364,449,019 
1, "084,583,288 


$279, 865,730 
150,000,000 
129,865,730 


$279,865,730 
1,002,049, 001 


Ee 
E eee 


11, 1019,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,0 012,805,969 

Gash in the debt 2,294,947 "979 
in the Treasury : 

tal cash assets 402,124,509 

_ 105/581 820 


fe 
| &. 


BS 


J) 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 801 


UNITED STATES ForEIGN TrADE.—The June trade returns complete the 
record for the fiscal year and show a new high record for both exports and 
imports of merchandise. The total value of exports in the past year was 
$1,518,462,833, an increase of nearly $58,000,000 over the total for the previous 
year and of more than $30,000,000 as compared with 1901, the year in which 
the previous high record was made. The exports in June were the largest 
ever reported for that month. The imports of merchandise were also larger 
in the past year than in any previous year. They amounted to $1,117,507,500, 
an increase of $126,000,000 over the previous year and of $92,000,000 over 1903 
when the import movement reached its greatest volume until now. The large 
imports made the trade balance small as compared with some other years. 
The net exports were about $401,000,000 or $69,000,000 less than in 1904 
and $264,000,000 less than in 1901. The balance is the smallest since 1897 
with the exception of 1903. The exports of gold were $92,000,000 and imports 
$53,000,000, a net loss of $38,000,000. This is the only important export 
movement of gold since 1896. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








MERCHANDISE. | | 
| Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


MONTH OF 





T m ports. Balance. 





| 
$61,001,367/Exp., $47,650,500 Exp., $4,364,602 | Exp., $288,345 
404, oe "34,369,606 ** 2,084,101; * 2,684,548. 
“46,125,429 Tmp., | 1,447,218 
“  13'393'069 Exp.. 35 |Imp. "494.395 
“ 8.86 -, 1,658,233 


2,443,029 


| ', 


ee 21,455,973 
** 27,898,659 
21,500,136 


21,703,888 
21,418,429 








MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTatTes.—The volume of money in 
circulation increased $8,000,000 in July and the circulation per capita, 10 
cents. There was a reduction in gold coin of $5,000,000, but an increase of 
nearly $6,000,000 in gold certificates. Silver certificates increased $2,000,000 
and National bank notes $6,000,000. 


MoneEy IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1905. | June 1, 1905. | July 1, 1905. | Aug. 1, 1905. 





Gold coin. ... $649,548,528 | $650,979,108| $655,976.787 | $650,616, 80. 
Silver dollars ne 80,089,395 73,617,644 78,680,659 73,586,828 
Subsidiary silver..... és 100,473,489 | 100,748,473} 101,487,759 
Gold certificates 739,689 910, 487,661,449 | 493,437,879 
Silver certificates 2 456,142,715 | 458,518,951 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 0,9 9,583,291 9,842,341 9,123,575 
OOS UNE TRIE oan cc cccocccesccccses 342,287,627 | 882,691,311) 381,431,775 
National bank notes 449,157,278 | 47 | 480,472,336 | 486,784,884 
a | ——— — — 
$2,584,670,716 |$2,596.716,471 $2,604,9( 2,301 
Population of United States 82,562,000 | 83,143,000 259,000} 83,259,000 
Circulation per capita x $31.09 $31.19 $31.29 

















SupPLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES.—The total amount of money in 
the country on July 31 is estimated at $2,901,791,907, an increase since June 
30 of more than $16,000,000 and since January 1 of $62,000,000. The supply 
of silver dollars and legal-tender notes is a fixed figure, all the gain being in 
gold and National bank notes except a slight increase in fractional silver. 
Gold increased $8,000,000 in July and National bank notes the same amount. 
poner gata 1 gold has increased $22,000,000 and National bank circulation: 

’ 000. 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of July, and the highest and lowest dur. 
ing the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904: 








YEAR 1904. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1995. JULY, 1905. 








i. — Highest. |! Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
9334 Mar. 7754—May 88 8354 87 
1004 8156 | 10e—June 27| W—Jan. 33/108 Ise 10s” 


Baltimore & Ohio | 105% 72% | 11544—July 13 | 100}4¢—Jan. 25| 1154 1124 114% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. ied 875g  9934-—July 31 | 9534—Jan. 99% Ihe WY 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 70% 38 734—July 13| 56%—May 2 73% «67 6934 


Canadian Pacific | 1 1004 a $1 | 13034—Jan. 156% 149 
Canada Southern : - Jan. 31| 67ig—Jan. 6854 6834 
Central of New Jersey 194 1g 216 1e—freb. 3 p 199 
Ches. & Ohio sig Mar. 21 22 


Chicago & Alton. 4744 33 4444—Mar. 15 
. referred.. 7 oon 75 8354 —Apr. 7 

Chicago, | 12% 25\44—Mar. 

Chie.. aes > SS. Paul.. | 178 13% 18744—Apr. 


a dat 1% 
| aa 207 


544 
11 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. | 
preferred 


aRE8 


— 
oo 





pre: 
Clev., Cin., Chie. & St. Louis.. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co 
Colorado Southern 
+ Ist [ 
refe | 87 1 | 408%,—Jul 
Consolidate Gas Co | 214 md 1s44e— May 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....) —Apr. 17844—May 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..! Wstd— July 31 | 335 —Jan. 
Denver & — Grande geet mh 2744—June 
preferred | —Mar. 83144—May 
Detroit Southern tr. ctfs......| tig —July 8 —June 
. preferred tr. ctfs....| 33146 23% 42 —June 39 —July 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref.....| 28% 87 —Jan. 
Eri a-S. 
| 58 ae 

| ‘ —Ju 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 8: Me isu 
Express Adams | 28 250 —Feb. " 
. American | 246 —Feb. | 209144—Jan. 
’ | 12 134 —Feb. 8/120 —Jan. 
. Wells, Fargo. | 250 260 —Feb. | 285 —Jan. 
Hocking Valley 94 99 —Mar. 8654—Jan. 
muasip Oheteal Tie July, 25 | 1s994—Jon, 
uly 2 —Jan 
Iowa Central § 14 am ‘eb. 2 ey 
. Pp | 5034 32 | \ 50 —May 

Pp 55g 31 ‘ gg 
. —Jan. 
Kans. citys 8S. & Mem. pref..| ; Vg | 3 8154—June 1 
Louisville & Nashville 148% 101 ° 13444—Jan. 
Manhattan consol............. 169% oe 175 —Feb. —May 
pes es — Rs 72% | 91 —Mar. 73 —Jan. 

etropo n Stree 13086 1 31 —Ju — 

—— La 2854 mi it ay et 
7| 564—Jan. 
8 —Jan. 





sin ittntRCUeenanakhine...te HBSS wm rds 


— 


| 129 —July 
16934—Mar. 
s344—Jan. 
69 
11y6—Mar. 
—Jan. 





13654—May 22 
42 —Jan. 20 
85 “—Apr. 74 —May 4 











ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


ACTIVE STOCKS. 


YEAR 1904.| HIGHEST AND Lowest IN 1905. 


| 





N, Y., Ontario & Western..... 


v folk . Western 
-_ referred 
North American Co. 


Pacific } enon is 

nsylvania R 
ieopie’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 


Rock Island 
+ preferred 


st. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 

St, Louis & Southwestern.... 
* preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway............ 
» preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
Texas & Pacific 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 


« preferred 


Union Pacific 
* preferred. 


Wabash R. R......ccccccceee ee 
Western 
Wheeling & Take Erie 

» second preferred.. 
Wisconsin Central 

« preferred 


*“ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 
Ameri ican — & Foundry.. 


Am. Sme oor & Refining Co. 
* preferred 

Am. Steel & Foundries........ 

American Sugar Ref. Co...... 

Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 


COTE PROGIEE ccc cccccccses 
” preferred 


Distillers securities 
General Electric Co 


International Paper Co. 
* preferred 

National Biscuit... 

National Lead Co 


preferred 
Rubber Goods Mfg. 
* preferre 


U.S. Leather Co 
* preferred 
U. 8. Rubber Co 





High. Low. 


1954 
53h | 
88 


24 


| 14734 


| 10834 
ed 


Highest. 


64 —Mur. 
Mar. 


88}g— 
| 9444—Feb. 
| 107 


—Apr. 


4944—Jan. 
Mar. 
1154g—Apr. 
254 —Feb. 


—July 
- July 
9% —July 
37%—Jan. 


| 8 —Jan. 


| 100 


7344—Mar. 
me an. 
665g—Apr. 
7234—Feb. 
3634 —Mar. 
— Mar. 


10644—A pr. 
41 —Mar. 
4334—Apr. 
65 —Apr. 


| L877%4—Feb. 


1015g—Feb. 


| 2354—Feb. 


| 2544—Feb. 


14 8934— 
4354—Apr. 
| l0444—Apr. 
38 —Apr. 
744—Feb. 


5444—Feb. 


Apr. 
614—-— Apr. 


12234—Apr. 
12444—July 
127 


—Apr. 


| 18346—Mar. 


6746—Apr. 
14934—Mar. 
130 —Apr. 


13344—Feb. 
223%4—Feb. 
79 —Jan. 


| 4744—Apr. 


192 —Mar. 


25144—Mar. 
82144—Apr. 
6636—Apr. 
5134—Apr. 


June 22 
i24%—July 20 


118le— Apr. 
3844—Apr. 


14%—Apr. 


—ASeo 


Lowest. 


403g¢—Jan. 
76 —May 


9744—May 


| 338 —May 
May 
—May 


79 —Jan. 
90 —May 
84 —Jan. 
2434—May 
7144—May 


61 —May 
20 —May 
5544—May 
5734— Muy 
28 —May 
95 —May 


ie 





~ 
oo am 


eset 


—Jan. 


— 
_ Bane 


| 5134—Jan. 


—Jan. 
—May 


| 174—May 
37 —May 
|} 92 —Jan. 
15 —May 
| 20 —May 


914%—Feb. ° 


| Iii May 2 


sigs 


— 
_—S 


20 —Apr. 2 


| 45 —Jan. 


70 - Jan. 


31 —May % 


9144—Jan. 
| 2734—July 


4%—Apr. ? 
33. —Jan. 22 


3| é 
10334—Jan. 
79%—Jan. 
1114—Jan. 
| 6%- 
| 354g—June 

2|189 —May 


July 2 


1004g—May 2 


| 131 —Jan. 
| 8%4—June 
43 —June 


| 34%—Jan. 
| 169 —May 


184%—June 
76 Feb. 
544—July 
2444—Jan. 


34 —May 
87 —Feb. 
e —Jan. 

—Jan. 
244— —Mar. 
94 —Jan. 


16| 10%—May 
10054—Jan. 
—Jan. 
—Jan. 
24744—May 
90% —May 


— 
-—— AIO 


oe 





no 
Aon 


oo 


ek deateni dei 





SSE 2 





BB a cotl8 


High. Low. Closing 


53% 
8174 


101% 
4434 
14314 


10634 
24134 


3 
104 


53 
ays 
4 

100% 


427 
18° 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATH# AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| LES. 
Int’st Last SALE. JULY SALES 


NAME. Principal) 4 mount. i 7 
Due. vue.) Price. Date. |High. Louw. Total, 








Aan Arbor Ist € 4’s..........4++..1905 7,000,000| Q J | 99% July 28,°05| 99% 9914 26,000 


Atch,, Top. & S. F. 
i“ tch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 |jA& oO 104 July 31,705} 10434 10334 764.000 


egistered. ‘io | |A&O 103 July 27,°05| 108 10244 
ad ustment, g. 4’s..... 97 July 26,°05| 97 9644 12 
registered...... f | OG WEE OE) cose cee | +. 
stam 1 | ‘ 95 July 29,05 
serial debenture 4’s— | | 
series D 1906 2 99 Aug.15,’04 | 
registered... | | 
series E 
registered.... 
. 1908 


. 1909 
registered.... j 
series H....... 1910 | 
registered.... 


registered.... 


registered.... 
series J 
registered. 
series K 
registered 





East. Okla, pe Isty.4’s. 1928 
gistered, 
Chic. & St. % Ist 6’s...1915 


Ry ee EE FES 


| 
| 
| 


10234 July 31, 05 | 
92 Feb. 15, *04 | 
10834 Dec. 13. 90 | 
125% Nov. 30.708 | 
112% Jan. 26,04 | 
11434 Oct. 18.704 | 
93 July ‘* *04 | 
9734 Oct. 5.704 | 


9554 July 29,05 | 9644 
105% i aly 3l, “05 | 10654 05% | * 320,000 
4 July Ui i JU), 
10t July 14,5 104 | 20,000 
114. July 705) itd 31,000 
92 July 31705, 92 12/000 


eens 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 
. registered 7 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 
Savanh a oo Ist g.6’s, poe 
Is ¥ 19334 
| Alabama Midland Ist etd g. 5’s.1928 
if ———3- & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 
(SiLSpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 


Caer r>oee 
8 & & Br’ Be & BP we 
wuAzocumnm 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. be on 
Ce registered nee t | 72708,000 | 
; 2 = } 70,963,000 § 
— ten ao c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 572,000 
Pitt om.> wad" Ist g. 344s. 1925 t 11,298,000 


4 Pitt ‘ EL ¢ eWeor Va, System 
refunding g4s 1941 
* Southw’ adive Ist g.3}4s.1925 
* registered | 
poncnaeee River Ist g. g.,5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.4i6’s, 190g 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 | 
| Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
{eee & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 | 


De ee 
T2ZRnOOuu 


99% July 31,°05 | 100 112,000 
92% July 31,’05 92% 91 241,00 
921% June23. eae 

10814 July 13,705 | 10844 

109 Apr. 25,705 | pase 
119% Mar. 7,04} 
100 = June23,’05 


123. July 18,°05 | 
128 June 6,02 
124% Apr. 28, 05 
126 Mar. 25,05 


9914 July 26,°05 


SE OFRP>P SS 





385 


a4 Ggope Spee 
eR BRR ow weer 
Su OrPucom wOmr 


222 § 


Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.g. 5’s....1943 | 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 
, cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 


3s 











Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s. eed 
Ee 


= 





BOND SALES. 305 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotsE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. JULY SALEs. 


NAME. Principal Tnt’st 
‘Due | Amount. 


Paid. |Price. Date. High. Lou 


102% July 31,705 10236 102 52,000 
107% July 13705 | 107% 10714 | 24,000 
106°” Apr. 19,704 Bee 

94 Jan. 4,705 


| 119% June 8,05 a 


115 July 29,705 | 115 — | 
107. Junel4,’04/| .... 
964% July 29,°05 9% 107,000 
86 July 31,°05 HN 566,000 
7814 July 31,°05| 7 | 440,000 
9334 July 12,°05 | 9: 3 | 20,000 


104 Feb. 19.04 
102 June29,’99 
10714 Aug. 2,704 


112. Apr. 8,05 


————— 
Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, ue | 
2d mortg. 5’s, 
. registered 
Central Branch U, Pac. 1st g. 4’s. 1948 | 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
registered $1,000 & $5,000 

con. g. 5’s 
con.g. S's, reg. $1,000 & 

ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,.....1945 | 
| 2d pref. inc. B.5's.......1945 
4 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1945 
| Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 
| Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
( 


e FEE 
> ohbea 





AAePeer 


3838 
AZ 6 Oe Ae 


g. 5’s 1946 
' Mid. Ga. & Atl. div.g - 1947 
* Mobile div. ist g. 5’ . 1946 


BE 46 SOOORR SS Gwe 


2 Fer & 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 

~ of 4 Jersey, gen. e 
5’s 

| ’ registered.... 


Am. Doms Saecores m’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
ap & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 


124 July 28,05 
1354 Junel6,’05 
112 July 3,°05 


10446 Mar.17°05| |... 
10134 July 21,705 | 10134 


o 
& 


— 
ere 
es “a, 


Lehigh & W. 5 Coal con. 5’s...1912 
* con,extended gtd. 4146's, 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


oe 
me 








JI 2. aS 
109% July 31,’05 | 110 6 | 3,000 
11986 July 27 905 | 11934 118 | 58,000 
11644 May 18,’05 | —_ 
109%4 July 31, 05 | 10914 10734 | 
10746 Jume27,°05| .... 2 
ee Ss UO eae 
102 July 26,°05 102 -:101% 13,000 
98 July 26,°05| 98 98 3,000 
TiS Fed. UTS | ccs cece | 

95% Sept.20,°04 


July 22,°05 


Mortgage — 6’s 

Ist con. g.5 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 444’s 

registered 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 

(R. & A. d.) late. g. 6.1900 

2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

. Warm ¢ ‘Val. ist g.5’s, 1941 

(Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd. 4’s.....1940 


Chic. & Alton B. R. ref. g. 3’s 


: & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A. 


BECCUR EE Epp 2 





regi 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
’ registered.........0¢ sees 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 

. Denver div. 4’s....... son 
Illinois div. 34s 
registered 
Illinois div. 4s..,....... 1949 


PRP Leer eee eee 
SSO AZwmenuwmnZZzoo ow 


58 


79% July 28,°05 | 
8014 Mar 4,°05 

| 
103. July 5,705 | 
964% July 31.705 

9614 Feb. 24,705 | 
10534 Aug. 8, 704 | 





registered 

(lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, 1919 110% Jan. 5,°05 
4's, 1919 10134 June22,’05 
107_ july 25, 05 | 

10644 Junei6,05| ... 

100 =Apr. 10,705 | aint eating 

10134 July BL 05 | 1,602,000 
101% July 28,°05 155,000 
106% July 17,°05 5 

11234 June 1, 705 | | 


104% July 27,°05 | | 
103% July 8,'04 | 
138% July 21,’05 | 13 
120144 July 12,°05 | 12 
119% Mar. 2,°05 | 
121% Apr. 20,°05 | 





- 


E Hin 


= 
ageree 


Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 L 95,071, 
registered picts 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
| 4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 215,223, 


| 
| 
d 
| 
| 
| 


” registered 
8, debentures.......... 1913 
| Han. & rd Jos. con. 6’s 


Chicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 ° 
* small bonds née t 2,989, 
' * Ist con. 6’s, gold...... 2,653,000 
. rome con. 1st 5’s.......1937 
istered 
(Chicago & ina. Coal ist 5’s 4,626, 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
* refunding g. 6’s 19 af 
" = 2g. 5’s 


BROURE ER PSUS 


< 


ay 


~ 
Pd 
g 8 


BR Re a RPM Be Be oe oe Be ee Be 
S2Z2ZO0D wmazeumzzoonauuagre 


134 July 7,05 | 
112.) July 18,°05 
111% June29,"05 | 


~ ey ey 
eee 
4 Oy 


Cason Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

{ Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g.5’s.1914 
* gen.g.4’s, series A.. a 
’ registered 


13 


111% June29,’05 
110% July 25,705 | 
109% Junel8,’04 


= 


‘2 222 2 








806 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. JULY SALES. 


Price. Date.| High. Low. 
99 July 11,05; 99 


1163; Apr. 6,705 
11956 May 20.705 pie 
I a Si 
uly 116: 
112 Mar. 7,°05| . — 
137% July 18, 98 eae 
11534 May 17’,05;| .... 
106 Aug. 3,°04 
185 Apr. * 05 
11534 eS .’05 
1065g Ap 3, 05 
109 Suy 7 25.05 
10844 yo -4 11,°05 
116% June 9. 05 
112% Apr. 17,05 
116% Jan. 5,°05 


127144 May 29,05 
10534 July 18,°05 
10254 May 11,04 
gen. g. 344’s 10L July 19,05 
registered 108 Nov.19,'98 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1920 | 118 Junel3,’05| .... 
registered 117 Feb. 15,°05| .... 
sinking fund 5s’. peerieneed ie SS lee 
re = 111) July 25,°05/111 = 111 


= 104% July 18°05 | 10534 10474 
loa” Mac, 80a | ome 108% 
11314 11314 


Int’st 


NAME. 
paid. 





P oes <7 Amount. 


Total, 





gen. g. 3}4’s, series B. 1989 
registe 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. = 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1 1924 
1st ae k. div. 7’s, 1910 
ist 5 aitaiioomaaen 
1st rs, Iowa & D, ex. 1908 
1st 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s.1910 | 
1st con. 6’s... 3 


( 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s.. 
| extension 4’s.....1 


5 
s 
E 


2 
© 


< 
.; 


wo Roo cons 
SESR5 


- 


. 


a 


5 


SESSSS5535 


& 


< 


ag Oy yy Oy yy Oy Oy yy 


Peo 
~ 
BER 


; 


8 & Bp Be Re BP Re Re Re ke RP Be Re ke BP Be we 
COanananannananaanaaaaa 


ee eeeresee 


1915 | 
1926 


a ie 
B 8 


- 


_ 


10,000 
“30,000 


Rss 
ore 





registered 


2 


113% July 20,05 
10834 Jan, 12,°04 
117 May 16,’05 
115% Apr. 28,05 
127. Apr. 8,’84 
10444 Mar. 16,02 
105% May 23,’04 
195 May 29,°05 
11044 Mar. 28, 05 
127% Junel4."05 
119%4 Nov.15."04 
14244 Feb. 10,02 
131% Jan. 5,705 
1038 Apr. &,°04 
109 Sept. 9,°02 


gistered 
sinking f’d deben. 5's. 1983 
« —registered..... | 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s... 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist " 
ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1029 
Ashland div. lst g. 6’s 1925 | 
Michigan div.1st g.6’s.192é | 
con. deb, 5’s. 
incomes 





= 


Seeses 
538328 


+ 


2 





= 


PSU ee 
ta 
& 


S2328 


s 





ock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 | 
POGMWSTO,. 0c cccccecees 1917 
gen. g. 4’s ee 
registered 
refunding 4s 


hic., 


| 121% July 31,°05 
|123 May 227905 


10534 July 31,05 


/107 Jan. 16,703 


9714 July 31,°05 


12144 12034 
106° 105% 


R 

s 

7 

’ eee eee 
. 971% 96% 
«+ registered... ‘i - oe = 
. coll. tr. ser. 4’s. 

2 E 

” 

* 

’ 

” 

” 

n 

’ 

” 

” 

’ 


oO ouaae AZrumrPAZAZnwanrAZ2zooZzZzoooo 


© 
- 
= 


eee 
33535352 


+ 


CAAA ee ee 
_ 


| 9 July14,704 
9714 May 26,°05 


oo 


SEERERE PeSddG ZoOR SEE EEE SE EPP EEP PPP 


BR Rk ke kee RRR Re ee Be Be RP Be oR pe Be Ge oe Be we wm 


. 


See 


= 


96144 May 26,°05| .... .... 
July 25,°05| 95 95 
938 May 24.°04| .... .... 
94 Dec. 5,°04) .... .... 
90 Mayll,’04| .... .. veges 
83 July 31,705) 838 8246 | 2,17 
7614 Sept. 14. ae 
9446 July 29,°05| 9434 94 "782,000 


10144 July 28,"05 101% 101 6,000 
121 July 17,°05/121 121 1,000 
120% Mar.16,°08| .... .... 

112% Sept.26.04 
40 Aug.24.°95 
110% Apr.17,°05| .... .... 
, Se SS errr . 
| July 12,705 | 3,000 
110TH Apr. 2804! 2... cece | coccceee 


s 


+333 
= S235 


PrUUdbp ep eee eee 
Se & B BRP ee BR RB Be Be Be Be BP oe B 


COuHNTDooon ms 


By 


- 


AZAAZAAANSW 


’ oe ee, ee | 
. coll. trust g. 5’s....... | 


urlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 | 
* con, Ist & col, tst 5’s.1934 t | 
” registered 
Ced. Rap in Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s. i921 | | 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, gs | 
Choc., Okla. & Gif. gen. g. 5s. 1919 | 
* con. g. 5’s 121952 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s, .1923 | 
. small bond...... ooceee 1923! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
‘ 
| 
| 
low Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. Oe 
B 
f 











BOND SALES. 307 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | JULY SALES. 





NAME. Principa | 4mount. Int’st ma #: 
Due. Paid.| price, Date. | High. Low. 





— 


Poe 
£5 


3 3235 


Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 

( « _ con.6’sreduced to$}4’s.1930 

| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 

+ North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 

(St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
* coupons off 


137% July 21,°05 | 18744 187% 
93 Dec. 19,764 | «+++ +++ 
185% Apr. 24,'05 | «--- 

12934 Mar. 3,°04| «--- 

125 June21,05 |... .... 
9634 July 26,705 | 97 9614 
94% July 28,°05| 98 94 
| 


115 July 31,705 | 11534 115 27,000 
10414 Dec. 5,°08 | «++. eeee 
118 Oct. 10,19°| .... sees 
116 May 9,°05 | «++. sees 


9634 Juiy 13,705 | 9634 9634 | © 10,000 


| 103% July 31,705 | 10344 102 103,000 
| 10014 July 17,05 | 1003g 100 
10036 Mar. 21,°U5| _.... .... 
10214 July 6,°05 | 10244 102% 
MD Qk... BOE) vce. seae 
9934 Feb. 8,°05 | 

| 9446 Aug.31,083| .... .... 
103. July 7,°05/103 103 
lW24July 8,05 | 102% 10244 
105) Jan. 22,°04 |... ... 
11254 July 5,705 | 1125g 1125, 
| 12154 Jume24,°05 | «---  eeee 
119g Nov.19,°89 | .... sees aane 
| 13134 July 3,°05 | 18134 13134 000 


| 10414 Nov.19,°0i | 


| 101" * Tuiy 38,705 | 101” 108% | ** 50,000 
7434 July 31,°05 | 7434 73 151,000 


| 11246 Feb. 9,704 | 
| 116% Jan, 23,°05 


31,05 | 7534 73. | ” 351,000 
31,°05 | 964 9434 | 1,200,000 
| 102 Dec, 27,°98 | ecke ‘eben 


108 Mar. 15,°05 
12644 June29,"05| .... «..- 
| 12846 July 6,°05 | 128% 128% 
}127 Jume23,05| .... eee 


| 130% June2z3,"05 
112% May 9,°05 sii 
104 May 10,°05| .... 0 
| 105% July 22,705 | 105% 
WE BSR. 20S) ccce vce 


ES 
So pom aS 


Om 
= oS 

& gk we & & 
a OuZtzoy 


- 


82 


—~— 
— 


= 
© 


Zauud awzaao™ 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 6’s......1982 
Cin., Hom. & Dag. con.s’k, fd 7’s.1905 


= 


2 


Se83 


if ' g 16s 1987 
} Cin., Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 
| Cin. Find. & Ft. W. lst gtd g. 4’s.1923 
(Cin. Ind.&Wn.1st&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
»  doCairodiv. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 
” registered 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. 1st g. 4’s... 
| White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
| Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.1936 7 
| » registered 
{ ” COR. OB. cccccccce apna 1920 


3 


. 


poor 


= 
OUD 


: 


m3 
— 


——-s 


ge 3 Be 


wae ean oe ep, 
Re wm Lee Lew we 


© 


wocust y am 


) 


23 3 88 
= 358 3552 25225 


Cin.S'dusky &Clev.con. ist w.dis 1028 $801,000 
Clev.,C., C. nd. con.7’s 
"eink, fund 775... 0... Told | ¢ 3:991,000 | 
* gen. consol 6’s P J 
" registered 8,205,000 ' 
Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s. 1940 981,500 
| Ohio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1988 500,000 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 8,108,000 
l OO eee 1990 4,000,000 


Chev ..Locate & Whee ‘ ont ve ’ peepee 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s.. $} 
* registered j 2,006,000 ; | 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s...........1947 8,946,000 | 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929| 19,103,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.1943 1,900, 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 3,067,000 

{ Morris & Sex wg | ee 5,000,000 
. st c. gtd 7’s . 

* registered t 11,677,000 

* Ist refund.gtd.g¢.3i4’s. 7,000,000 

+N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 12,000,000 

_ (kee 5,000,000 

. terml. imp. 4’s..........1923 5,009,000 

Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 1st 7’s..1906 

(Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g.314’s.2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
* Ist Penn. Div. c. 7’s... 


7 reg ° 
{ Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7’s..... = 
” Ss 


> Cy a ye 


© ge BB he & & & 
¢ 


a 


> 
Pe pe 
wo © 


q 
e& 
o 


SPECK pa 





& ge keg PR RR eo we 
POZPUDoUsZm OFu 


|1384 May 2,°04 
149 Aug. 5,’01 
| 108% June 8,°05 
/102 Junel2,’05 
142% Mar. 10,’05 


101 July 29.°05 100% | 

108 Apr. 25,’05 | ee 
108 July 27,05 107% | 3, 
9944 July 29,705 | 98 | 69,000 
9134 July 18,05 9134 2.000 
97 Jan. 3,°02 cbs 


110 Sept.30,°04 omnes 
| 100 Sept.13,°04 sane 
95% July 11,705 95144 

8134 Mar. 1,°05| . ani 
9216 July 31,705 | § 9216 
115) July 12,°05 5 115 

10144 July 23,°80| .... .... 


RPP Ee 


9 


Zocone 





Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 
. con. g. 414’s 1936 
a 2 ee 
{ Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4’s..1939 
j.* mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
| Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 | 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 
Detroit & Mack. 1st lien g. 4s......1995 
199% 


' g.4s 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 1951 
" Ohio South. div.1stg.4’s.1941 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 | 
. yg o0eees 
ae) me Pit neneenes 1916 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5’s.,..1916 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g@ 5’s..1941 


Gee RR RR OR RR Eee 














ZB4Gpp esas ppagaa 
S2munoondgy4 ooudsan 


& gp BP RP ge BP gp eR & ge 


| 12034 uly 29,105 ' 12034 120° | 21,000 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


| 
|Int’st 


Last SALE 


JULY SALES, 





Paid. 


Price. 


Date. High. 


Low. T otal, 





Erie Ist ext. g. 4's 
f . 2d extended g. 5’s 
| . 8d extended g. 444’s... 
. 4th extended g. 5’s.... 
. 5th extended g. 4’s.... 
. 1st cons. gold 7’s....... 
’ 1st cons. fund g.7’s. 
Erie RB. R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 | 
registered 
. Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
. registered... 
. Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
50 yrs. con. g.4’s ser A.1953 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s 
Buffalo . Seaman g. 6’s..1908 
” 
Chicago gl Erie 1st gold 5’s 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.. 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s 
NYLE E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
me t std. quezenet 6’s 
E. & W. Dock & Imp. . 


lw. 
ve. 1a currency 6's. 


N.Y. a Sonn ee 5's, 1946 | 


Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 | 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5's..1937 
» 2d¢.4% 1937 
. registered..... 
{ Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 | 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 | 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
” lst General g5’s......... 1942 
' Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
« Sul. Co. Beh. Ist g 5’s...1930 | 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 434°s.1941 | 
Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 | 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 | 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ registered 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 44's... 
” registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 
[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 
[ ( * registered 





Ist gold 344’s 


extend Ist g 344’s..... 1951 | 
registered 

Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000. 11951 | 
registered 
total outstg....$13,950, 600 | } 
collat. trust gold 4’s..1952 | 


col.t. g.4sL.N.0.&Tex.1953 
registered 
Cairo Bridge g 4’s 
registered 
Litchfield div. lstg@.3s.1951 
Louisville div.g. 344’s. 1953 
registered | 4 
Middle diy. reg. 5’s...1921 
Omaha div. Ist 38. 1951 | | 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s... 
registered 
IS aid atumh cate 1951 
registered 
Sp’ efield div Istg 344's.1951 
registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
. registered 
Relleville & Carodt Ist f’s...... 1922 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist @. 4’s, 1922 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s. 
. gold 5’s, registered.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


$5,000 each | ‘ 2 


t 
( 


L 
1¢ 


15,000,000 | 4 & 


| 


eerie } 16,555,000 


2,482, | 


2,149, 
617, 
926, 
709, 

” 890, 
8,699,500 


35,000,000 


35,885,000 
33.000,000 
10,600,000 

380,000 


1,500,000 


1 


REOPEREE | 





Sx Si ge gp BP BP BP gp BP 
EF amdtouns 


=> > Bop sO 


z 
& 
Z 


£ 


4 4 BP BP BP 4 4 


gw fe & & 
Z & ooZ 


PPPS OGE Rae 
RB BB gp op BP op Bp PB BP pe 
aSooundZZreraud 





ose 
aude 


= 


13,139,000 |5 £ 3 
1,401,000 A & O 
1.00 | 3 
2,499,000 | := pe 
3,900,000 | 4 . 


2,500,000 oo r 


oO 
&o 
my iM& 
24,679,000 Ma’ 

1& 
3.0000,000 J& 
3,148.000\5 & . 
| 14,320,000 | & . 


\J & d 
600.000 |F & A 


J 
J 
5,000,000 |F & A 
I 
J 


3&5 
4,939,000 |5 re 


T&T 
6,321,0°0 3 aJ 
2,090,000 | 


& 
5,425,000 


470,00 | 
241.000 


J J 
J J 
A 
A 
D 


| 





F 
F 
\t 
M&S 
ja p15 
tp15 


10834 July 14, 05 
11334 July 11,04 
110% June26, 05 
114% July 5,°05 
103 Feb. us 205 


10134 Suly “81.705 | 


p. 21."04 

9334 Seip 31,705 

ee Rovanus 

uly 5 

108) = July 31,05 
126% Mar. 13,05 
110 Mar. 3,°05 


123. July 24,05 
104 


118 = July25,’04 
116 June 9,’05 
117 
110% Junel5, 05 


11014 May 13°08 


July 31,°05 | 
1344 Junel2,’05 | 


July 20,705 | 
117_—s July 20,7065 | 








117% Jan. 19,°05 


109% Jan. 5,°05 


114 Apr. 19.705 | 


124 Junel9,’05 | 
110% July 18,°05 
114. Apr. 19,°05 


104 Oct. 31,704 | 


105 Mar.11,’98 | 
11434 July 31,°05 


102% July 27,°05 


11034 July 28,705 | 


105% July 14,°04 


10016 July 13,°05 | 


1104 Junel3,°05 
113% Mar. 12,19’ | 
y| 102% July 31,05 | 
94 Mar. 28,08 
101% May 22,05 


108 
102 
106 
106% July 11,°05 
106% Mar. 
128. May 24,°99 


July 21,°05 
Oct. 


July 25,705 | 
102% May 19,05; .... 
| 102% 
110% 
100% 





| 
| 
| 
| 


July 29,°05 | 
| 106% 
, 


9534 May 18. *05 } 


a8l4 Dec. 8,°99 
9 Dee. 21 99 
86 Jan. 12.°05 
84 July 28,°05 
101% Jan. 31.719 
% Mar. 15,’05 


101% Sept. 10,95 | 


190 Nov. 7,19" 
124 Tec, 11,°99 
19k, May 26,°05 
101% ~Jan.31,’91 
122) July 7.° 
105 Tan. 22,19" 
124 = June22,’05 


11934 Mar. 12,°04 ' 


10834 


11446 


10834 1,000 


11414 


10134 
9374 


i 
11434 
90 4 
| 10244 


| 108 
4:03 | 


144,000 
604,000 


26,000 
4,000 


2,000 
1,000 


11034 


267,000 
4,000 


10934 
90 

102° 
10934 
100% 


102% 


106” 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. no 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Amount. 





g. 344’s 1951 | 
» registered... 
. Memph. div. Ist g. 4's, 1951 
PFOGISTEVEA......cccccccccee 
(St. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 1985 
‘ Jat BO8. B. FB... cccccecscs 1935 
Indiana, linois & Iowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
2d g.5’s. 1906 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s 
refunding g. 4’s 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’ 3. "1950 
” registered 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. _ 214987 
’ 2d mtge. g. 5’s.. . 1941 
i Northern Ohio Ist gtd & 5s... 1045 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 44's. ed, 
’ registered 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s.. 38 | 
’ SEIN sc ccccvcccssiccscoes 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. ist gtd g. 5’ 1941 | 
’ registered 
Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1983 | 
. registered 
Lehigh & N. Y.,1st gtd g. 4’s 
’ reg istered 


Elm. Cort. & N.ist g.1st pfd 6’s 1914 


* g. gtd 5’s 
Long Island 1st cons. 5’s..... eeces 
* —Istcon. g. 4’s 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s 
” Ferry Ist g. 414’s 
J eer 1982 


deb. g 1 
gtd. aaediee g. 4’s. 1949 
” registered 
| Brookiyn & , ~e 1st 6’s 


N. Y. B’kIn & M. B.1st c. ¢ 
y Beach 2. Bs. "1927 
[Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 


Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 


Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. ae. 5's, = 


nified gold 4’s.. 
registered 1 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg’.4’s. 1923 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 414’s,. .1931 
N.O. & Mobilelstg. 6°s..1480 
OS ees 1980 
Pensacola div. g. 6's. 
St. oe div. Istg. 6's, 1921 
2d g.3’s 1980 
At. Kx.&N.R. 1st 2.5’s.1946 
H. B’ge Jst sk’fd. 26’s.19:31 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 

Ist. g. 44s 1 
South= Mon. joint 4’s.1952 
registered 
N. Fla. & S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 | 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g. 578.1936 | 
l So. & N.Ala.si’fd. ae. 1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s.....1990 

’ registered. . ° | 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6's... .1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5’s, 1984 | 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4's, 1911 | 

’ Ist con. ine, 3’s, 





11920 | 


1,352,000 | 


if 3,500,000 
538,000 
1,844,000 
"33, 000 
4,850, ‘000 


11,291,000 
10,391,000 


30,000,000 
7,250,000 
3, 5,05, pa 


L 20,100,000 


i 10,000,000 
Bf 10,114,000 


2,000,000 

750,000 
1,250,000 
3,610,000 
1,121,000 


| 17,891,000 
250,000 
750,000 

1,601,000 
888. 


, 


1,425,000 
2,7 24, 000 


3,678,000 
000 


3,000,000 
28,065,000 
10,818,000 


20,511 5000 


| rnt?st!| 


Lasr SALE. 


Jul LY SALEs. 





i, | 
| Paid. ee ice. 
935g May 31,04 
| 106144 Aug.17,’99 
| 110% Jan. oud 
121 Feb. 24,°99 
| 101% Mar. 16,°05 
/106 Mar. 28,04 
107% Dec. 18, Ol 
9934 July 27°05 
12146 July 27,°05 
3} 10294, July 31,’05 
| Junel6,’ 05 
3 July 11,°05 
85 ‘Apr. 11°05 
7234 July 31,°05 
63i4 Oct. 16,19" 
| 118 July 12,705 
3} 11434 July 31,°05 
0} 120 Feb. 20,°05 
J) 112% June23,’ 05 


Date. 


A — 
— 
i 


OPE EREROOREE 


5 
So 


& & 


1914 May 18,°05 
0vig Oct. 18,°99 
3a) 115 June 9,705 


Jan, 3,°05 


| 196% Nov. 3,°04 
10054 Junel6,’04 
| 117% Apr. 10,°05 
| 116% June 8.704 
| 101% July 29-05 
}105 Jan. 18,705 

9914 Oct. 28,704 
| 100% July 18. 05 
1/110 June22,704 
3} 10234 July 31,°05 


PRRK TELL K eR eee he RRerReee 


nns 


ee 


eR ee 
“oo 


ee 


Emene” 


5144 Mar, 
2 Mar,.10,°02 
113¢ May 26,°05 


an] 112% July 7,°05 


s| 10534 July 
p/ 120 July 
N| 11834 May 23," 

| 10446 July: 

101% Junels. oA 
1/114 Apr. 1,°05 
99534 July 28.05 
»| 11414 June 6,705 
109 Mar. 6. 05 
1382) June23.°05 
| 12644 Feb. 17,°05 
14 Apr. 26, 02 
1% May 2."05 
44 Mar. 7,05 
2% Nov. 16. 04 


| 10034 May 26,’05 


1/110 Feb. 3,°05 
96 July 28,°05 
$5 Feb. 6,°05 
15 Mar. 3,°05 
12% Mar. 23,°05 
16% Jan. 18°05 
10 = Mar.23,°02 
9854 Oct. 26,°04 
| 100% July 28,°05 
04° Apr. 5.°05 
09 Ju neg, 05 


77% Tuly 31.05 


3,°03 


eeeeeeoete® 


RORDRD 


28,°05 


—— 
—— dD 


J 
M 
J 
M 
J 
M 
M 
M 
M 
A 
M 
Q 
M 
J 
M 
J 
J 
M 
A 
J 
M 
J 
J 
M 
M 
M 
J 
M 
J 


ebeLecoecesceeste 


Sum HnOnwmnes 45oeuuZ 


i=] 


Pre r ts TOME 
@ Be RB & we ge hh ee Sipe pp 


HuUduUOonOmm> 


ee! 
i | 
54 


2354 July 81,°05 | 


High. 


Low. Total ° 


ii 
119 
102 


1,000 
18,000 
43,000 


“so 


a. 
34 114% 


1013 


10254 


10284 


112% 


10534 
120 


5 10434 


9954 


71% 
6,000 
3,000 


100% 
10014 | “32 
102° 


112% 6,000 


1053¢ 
120 


103° 


27,000 
1,000 


Ag 


10434 10414 


79 


2354 


2116 307,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





site . Last SALE. JULY SALEs. 
NAME. Principal | 4mount. | Int’st . % ze oe - 
Due. | Paid.) price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 








»e 2 . 1 11, as 000 14% July 31,705 | 14% 
. equip. &collat. g.5’s.... 50,000 | ene 
. 3d series g. 5’s 1919 | 665,000 | aon 

col.trust g.444'slst se of 1907 10,000,000 , 994 July 26,°05 | 994 
Mexican Internat’] 1st con g. 4’s,1977 | 3,362,000 | 3; 9054 July29,°01, .... 

» stamped gtd 8,621,000 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s lf ‘ 

’ gi ’ 105 May 2,19" | 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s.f. 5's. 1925 | | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 | 5 137 Junez9,’05 

{ « Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s 1909 | 10834 Junel3,’05 

’ Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 | 882,000 | 2 | 12044 Apr. 19,705 | 

+ Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 | 113% Mar. 10,°05 

. Ist con. g. 5’s....... ooo 1984 5. ,000, 060 | M & N| 11434 Junel3,05| .... 

' ist & refunding g. 4’s...1940 9,350, "000 | Mt & 974 July 25,°05| 97% 

| DesMoines& Ft. Dgelstgtd g.4’s 1935 3,072 000 | 5 & J} 96 July 3l705| 9644 
Minn., 8. P. &S.S. M., Ist c. g. 4’8.1938 | 32,055,000 13 & 3| 101% July 31,705 1014 

. , stamped pay. of int. gtd. | sea statai | Petes 
Minn., 8S. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | ¢ 8,209,000 | 5 & 103. Novy.11,’01 isc 

+ sap tt pay.of int. gtd. yomosenite. } 893g Junel8."9]1| ..,, 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.1990 102. July 31,05 | 102 

* 2d mtge. g.4’s 1990 8834 July 31.705 | 8834 
. lst ext ae 5’s 106% July a, 05 | 10634 
| St. Louis div. lst refundg - 9144 July 28,°05 | 9214 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. | 10544 Dee. 22704 | 
4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s 9644 July 24,°05 | 963 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g¢. }114 Junel3,’05 
| Mo., ‘Kan. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist ois 5. 1942 107% July 29,°05 107% 
| Mo..K.& Tex.of Tex. lstgtd.g.5s1#42 108% July 28,°05 | 108% 1 
{ Sher., Shreve.& So. lst gtd.g.5s.1943 1063g July 28,°05 | 10636 
Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s . .1943 |}108 June 5°05; ... 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s... 1215¢ July 21,705 | 121% 1 
* 8d mortgage 7’s. 1 10434 July 7,05 | 10434 
’ trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 108% July 25,05 10844 
registered ee 
5 | 109% 


1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 
registered | 
forty yrs. 4’s g. loan.1945 5,000, 951% July 31,°05 | 96 
Cent. Branch a. Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 9814 July 20,°05 | 98% 
4 Lero: & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 110) =~Mar. 13,°05| .... 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 105 July 18,°05 | 105 
* 2d extended g. 5’s.....1988 11834 Junel3,°05| .... 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5’s1931 116% July 28,°05 | 116% 
: « stamped gtd gold 5’s..1981 10934 Oct. 21°08 | .... 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 94 July 29,°05 | 9544 
* registered... 8744 Apr. 23,04| .... 
«  Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s.1933 95% July 28,°05| 96° 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 1st 5’s.19%6 Be ots 
111% Mar. 8,04? | 


90 Feb. 4,703 


a 
EEEes 


r= od 


weky 


Sup po 

of i 

BeSses 

2325 
SUZEEERUREP SEP ES 
BP 9 Ge oe RP BP GB ge BR Be oe Bo Be 
ran ZZntnwzorz 


os 
EBE2: 
3s 


* 


8 §85 


= 


Beeb 


s Siow 


BS o 
= 


= 5 


i 
{ : 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s... 
. smal) 
, 
' all 
Mob. Jackson&Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
” 1st a 6’s 1927 


BEseee = Sseees 


ssi 


99 July: 24,105 

12534 June 7,°05 

126 Junel9, , 2m 
96% May 12, . oe 
11434 Apr. 20,°05| ..., 
101 Nov. 9. 704 ee 
95 Feb. 20.705 | 

121% July 31,705 | 12144 

115 Junel4,’04 | 

120% July 11.705 | 120% 
11734 Mar. 6; 05 | 

113 July 6,199 | 

10546 Sw 1, 06) .... 

uly 31,°05| 82: 

108% Aug.13."94 | wns ae 
99% July 31,°05 | 9914 199,000 
9934 July 31,°05| 9934 9934 A000 
1018 July 31,°05 | 1013¢ 363,000 
102. July 8,05 | 102 5,000 
92% July 28,°05 | 9214 131,000 
89 July 31,05! 90% 19,000 
91% July 31,°05 | 914g 42,000 
9) =July 19,705) 90 90 35.600 
10534 July 8,°05 | 10534 5 2.000 
102 Mar. 31,703 eae enee 


rs 


— 
3-3 
| 
& ge & 
“gay 


. 1938 
. ad rydiv. ist g.5’s. oo 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1 
' collateral g. 4’s.. “1930 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. Ist 7’s. 1913 
* Ist cons. g. 5’s 1928 
. 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al. m7 
* 1st 6’s T. & Pb 1917 | 
Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.44’s. 1928 
. ist con. g. 4’s 1951 | 
N. 0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 | 
t . Cent. & Hud. R. g. mig.d48.1907 | 


23 
7 
ct 


PEEEEEE 


35 


= 


NINE o 
8 
* 


Z 
2 53333322 





he heheh i too 2 ee) 





gistered.. 
Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 
registe 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Notg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Oe | 
hey Amount. | Paid. asa 


for the month. 





Ss 
Int’st Last SALE. 


Price. H igh. 


Date. 





. “2d gtd. g. 5’s.. 
P registered 
. ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s 
| » registered 
Carthage&Adiron. lstgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, | | 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 § 
* small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 
F reg. certificates 
| N. Y.&Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
: Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 
. registered 
Lake Shore £ 3Y4GS.......eeeeee 1997 
. registered .. 
. GOD. Bp OB cccrccccece 1928 | 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 | 
Kal., A. & G. R. a ay 5s.. 1988 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s.. . .1934 | 
Pitt Me K’port & Y. Ist gtd 6's. oo 


i McKspt & Bell. v. 1 
Michigan C ent. 6's. 
D'S..cccccee 


* g. sce, by lst mge. 
onJ.L.&8 | 
| * Istg. 314’s eee 1952 | 
| Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. - 1989 | 
|N.Y. & Harlem 1st oid g 7 om 1900 | 
| *  7’s registered.. 900 | 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. B's. ++ +1927 | 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5's. ..1922 | 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s 1915 | 
R. W. & O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 | 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s,.1922 | 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
s registered 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
) Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 
| New Haven and Derby con. 331918 } 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
* registered $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. '6’s.1931 
* imp’mentand ext. 6’s,..1934 
_ «# New River Ist 6’s. 1982 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
” registered 
small bonds 
div. Ist lien & gen g. 45.1944 
» registered 
Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 
C.C.& T. ist g. t. g g 5’s1922 
Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 | 
‘.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. ened 
{ # registered, 
’ o. lien g. 3’s 
’ gistered 
St. Paul "k Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
" registered 
| St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s. isis | 
* registered certificates. . 
St. Paul | a pa 1st 5’s 








* Ist con. g. Vs 





1968 
Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific erm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 | 
Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s...... 1 | 
gen. morte. g 6’s 1 
Ozark&Cher, Cent.Ry.1st gtd g 5381913 | 
Pacific Coast Co, Ist B. 5S. .0000001946 | 


s 


t 


f 


“i 


5,000,000 | 


coous 


874 June23,’04 


83,000 | J 
300,000 | J 
2,500,000 | 
1,650,000 | 


107% July 6,19" 
105 Oct. 10,2 
Mar. 


106 2,05 


~ 
at _4 
S 
e 
—) 


= 
es 


10916 
1U83g 
10049 


10224 


108% July 28,°05 
107% July 29,05 
100% July 11,05 

99% June 2,°05 
10244 July 31,°05 
102. May 22,°05 


124 
189 


Ss 
awsOOrPrPrntDa wa 


‘) 


40,000,000 | 
924, 
22°05 


21,03 


May 
Jan. 


10954 A pr. 19,704 | 
124 Feb. 3,°05 
119 June 6,°05 
106 July 1,°05 
10644 Nov.26,19” 


ge we we eh oe ee eB ee eR oe ge Be Be Be BB 


Sanaeacassne Sree 
Seb nnuuuuukeod 


2 
= 


Be & GR BP he & oe oe eh ow me RRR RR eR RR ee 


105% Mar. 
10234 Apr. 
11914 Mar. 
118% July % 


107% Feb. 
105 July 
101 Mar. 


18134 Apr, 29,°08 | 
115% Oct. 15,94 

104. July 27,°05 

103% Jan. 17,05 | 
111% Feb. 6,°05 | 
133% Jan, 23,05 

132% May 16,05 

132% Dec. 28,°04 | 

103% July 28, 05 | 108Y 
9934 Junel8,’03/ .. 


26. 05 i 5 
28,°03 | 


“HHUSUS > PP SEER ERE PPORSP PP EES 


d7ig July 31, 6 | § im 
10916 Feb. 2005 |. 
103° July 28.05 | 103° 
105% July 31.°05 | 10656 
i8t4 
76 


BucueOOoohaana ns COuZmPOOOzZzZtZa 


a 
* 


101,392,500 | 
56,000,000 
7,897, 


10434 Junel9, 05 
7814 July 31,705 | 
76 «July 11,°05 

100. Mar. 24,05 


125% Apr. 24,705 
132 July 28,’98 
112% July 21,03 
109 June27.05 | 
99% July 10,°05 
92% Apr. 14. 05 
| 11634 Junel4,’05 | 
| 11814 Feb. 2.°05 | 
111% Junel3,’05 oe 
101% July 25,05 | 10134 
11434 July 26,°05 11434 


2OoLD 
ry 


nT 
seeseesee® = 








NN 
goovetuor 


> 
5 
2 
s 
& gp gp & a 


Low. 


107% 
10744 
10vig 


101% 


JULY SALEs, 


Total. 


37,000 
48,000 
7,000 


8,000 


35,000 


4| ° 287,000 


100i | 
1124 © 


“9.000 
454,000 


= 000 
3,000 


26.000 
10,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 
. s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 1910 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4434's, Ist.......1921 
” reg 1921 | 
gta. 3 coi.tr.reg. cts..1987 | 
td.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 
gtd. g.344’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 
gtd. g.3’s tr. cts.s.D.1944 
Chic., St. Louls & P. Ist c. 5’s. .1982 | 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 | 
en. gtd. g.444’s Ser. A.1942 | 
ries B 1942 | 
* int. reduc. 3% Dec 
Series C 3}s .......... 948 
Pitts. gen.gtd.g Bee 8er- ih 1 
itts. gen.gtd.g. er. 
C..1940 | 
ewp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg. 4's. 1945 | 
Picts. C. C. & St. L. con. g 444’s.. 
Series A 940 
Series B gtd 
Series C gtd 
Series D gtd. 4’s 
Series E gtd. g.3is.. 
Series Fc. gtd. g. 4's. "1953 | 
itts. 7. bea & C. 1st 7’s. = 
” 


Clev.&P. 


E, 
Ne 
f 
| 
| 
| 
l 
P 


Sa i's 1912 
Tol WalhondingVy. &O.1st gtd. bds 
ribs series A 19381 

* 416’s series B 

L ” 4's series C 


Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s... 
(con. gold 5 per cent 
" registered 
| con, gold 4 per cent 1 
” ten year conv. 34's. 1912 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. ¢’s. ..1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 34's. .1943 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1935 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 444’s . 1941 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 
. registered 
Pitts. Va.&Charl. Rylstgtdg. 48.1943 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1936 
(U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g gt 1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
" d m 444’ 192 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s.......1921 
f Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6's. 1920 
4 ” 1st con. gold 5’s........1939 
. Port Huron d Ist g 5°s.1939 
{ Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s_.......1982 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 
Pittsburg & L. E.2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1940 
. Ist cons, 5’s 1943 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s...........1997 
. registered.... 
» Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 
" registered.. 
At lantic City 1st eon. gtd. zg. 48.1951 
Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 | 
registered 
Thitkeabeosteessed saincenee 1911 | 
" * registered 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 
. a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1928 
191 





Amount. Paid.| 


Int’st | 


| Last SALE. 


} JULY SALEs. 





| | Price. Date. 


|High. Low.| Total. 





2,371,000 
715,000 


19,467,000 
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o} 113 
o| 118% July 21° 05 
n/ 112% Junel2, "05 | | 
N| 
A| 93 May 


D 
3 | 12756 Oct. 
3} 121 Mar. | 
0} 119 


RUAALAYR AURAL HA 


N/ 101 


dD 
Oo 
N 
oO 


103 
102 


loge July 26. 


Apr. 14,’02 
2°05 | 


July 16, 04 
July 5,705 


Junel9,’05 
May 3, hed 





June 7,05 


J unel4, "05 | 
25, 


| 103 


Apr. 


| 107 
111% Sept. 


1/106 Aug.28,°03 
| 104%4 July 31,°05 
}110 Aug.28,19" | 


114 June 5,’05 
| 100% July 18,05 


| 110% Sept.28 04" 
12344 Jan. 18,°05 


1109 =Apr.28,°02 
| 12134 July 31,705 | 
|113° July 21,705 
| He Junel5,’05 


| 137 Nov.17,°9R8 
120 Oct. 11,°01 
| 11244 Nec, 13.798 


| 116 May 24,°05 


| 102% July 31,°05 
1100 Jan. 27,705 
— July 28,°05 


| 11984 Apr. 2,04 
}118 Jan. 7. 05 
| 109 Mar. 11.°05 
76 «= .Tune2s,’05 
89 Jan. 4,°05 





July 10,705 | 


. 28,705 | 
21.704 


| 0 Jan. 19,°05 | 


July 8,704 | 


Apr. 11,705 | 


Jan. 13, *05 | 


2,000 
3,000 


sii ists 


05 | 


| 10434 10334 


121 July 24.°05 | 121° 
8734 Jan. 12,19" | * 








BOND SALES. 313 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norte.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





i Int’st | LAST SALE. JULY ‘Saves, 
NAME. Principal Amount |In | ieese ates = 


Due. » | Pam, | Price. Date. -|High. Low. ‘Total. 





10334 May 10, 04 


| 99 June23,’05 
| 10144 Nov.18,’UL 
95% June30,’05 


z 
a 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 44 s....1941 2,440,000 | 

Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.1st gtd g4s1948) 4,400,000 | 

{ Rutland Canadian Ist gtd. g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 

St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 3,500,000 

St. L. & Adironteck Ry. Ist g.5’s. eo 
2d g. 


SS oo ae 


Ree we we we woo we Reem eee wee eRe ee we wee Be Ree Be | 





103) Junel4,5 

1044 Feb. 21,705 

131 May 26,°05 ‘ 

114 July 18,°05 1,000 
82 July 29,05 14 635,000 
102 July 28,705 2 1,000 
8856 July 31,°05 | 89% 433,000 


Dec. 8,°04 
1125 July 26,°05 
8934 July 31,°05 
78% Jan. 14,04 


99° July 31,05) 99° 9846 | 126,000 
8414 July 6,°05 L 13,000 
82 July 31,°05 10,000 


St. Louis &San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
{ 24 g. 6’s, Class C 1906 
, gen. g. 6's 
: SS eer 1981 
8t.L& San K. i. \ | 
. S. W. div. g. 5’s 
” refunding g.4’s 


registered... | 
Syear di s gold notes. 1908 
| Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Reongé@’s1928 | 
Kan.Cy Ft. $ &MRyrefgetd g4s.1936 | | 
. registered 

Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdgis.1929 
. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
» 2dg.4’s inc. Bd. ctfs... mo 

. OUR. CB Dice Kessvecese 
Gray’sPoint, Sreru. Istgtd.g.5’s. 197 


t. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s. — 
1st von. 6’s 
1st con. 6’s, oe Tne aa 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.414’s... oa 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
oe —s & _ . 

ont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s.. 

registered 10,185,000 | 
a ‘ £4,000,000 | « 


| $5=£1. 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. . 
: ie ate. tein’ pre 
” inn. N. div. Istg.4’s.. 

- ai 5,000,000 | 
aera big wes tay &. ps 2,150,090 | 
Montana Cent, Ist 6’s int. ee 

* Ist ty registere 6,000, 000 | 
: register 4,000, 000 | 
Willmar & Sioux Faiisistg: 5's, 1988 
l . registered 3,625, 000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s. 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry. ist g. 5's, 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5's, 1919 


| 
4 
s 


Poumecomeunceesss © See Cay Cay Se 


113. July 19,°05 ‘ é 25,000 
138% July 28,705 4 13844 8,000 
140 May 14,°02; .... .... 

111% July 5,°05 

115% Apr. 15,’01 

1104g May 19,°05 

104 July 8,05 

106 May 6,°01 





4 Gy fs Oy Oy Oy Oy 
aeoomzauanand 


| 10434 Mar. 8,°05 


STC rCCOCC CTL) 1a as 


124. May 4,’05 | 
}135 Jan, 25,°05 
18434 Nec. 20,°04 | 
| | 118% Feb. 20,°05 





110 Jan. 7,°04) 
108 May 10,°05 


amusSouauuunoooe 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 
. registered 
* col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 
CarolinaCentral Ist cop. g. 48.1949 
{ Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 
1 " Ist land grant ext g.5’s. Fee 
‘ cons. g. 5’s. 19 
Georgia & Alabama 1st con.5’s.1945 
| Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd g. 5’s.1929 
‘Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5's, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 
» g.4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 
a eae 
Austin & Northw’ n Ist. g. 5’s.. 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. 
. registered 
" mtge. gtd. g. 
” ” re: mistored . 
. thecaghatieeie a 4°s.1954 
| " registered...... 
Gal. Harrisb'gh &8.A. ist 2 6’s..1910 
w. Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1981 
| Gila Val.G.& N’n 1st gtd & 5’s.1924 
Houst. B. . pe aay Ist g. 5’s.. 1938 | 


.£. 1933 
Houst. Pak Cc iste be int, gtd..1937 


90 July 31,°05 


104% July 27,'0. 

99 Mar. 20, *08 | 
109 Feb. 2705 
109% Mar. 3,°05 


112% June26,’05 
110 Jan. 16,05 | 


Jan. 20,08 | .... 
943¢ July 31,°05 | 9456 
Se 2. eee 
| 109% Feb. 3) rere 
| 102% July 31, 95 | 10234 10134 
98 Apr. PMU Scone xan 
8844 July 21,705 | 


|| 28,818,500 


| 


21305 | 


107% June 3.705 
195% Jan. 27,°05 
| 107%4 Feb. 20005 
111234 June 7,05! 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| L SALE. JULY SALes. 
NAME. Principal) mount, | Int’st , a an 
Due. | | Patd.| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total, 
eee: 
BS Ree 
100 ~July 11,05 100 100 
127% Feb. 27,°02 | ..0. ose. 


122. Dec. 6,04 
12914 Nov. 5,’04 


106 Sept.14,’04 

113 Jan. 4°01, 

10444 Junel3,’05 | 

88l6 July 31,°U5 | 

10844 Apr. 14,’05 

1093g Jan. 6,705 | 

103 Junely,’05 

104% Dec. 22,704 

115 Mar. 17,05 | 

1146 =June29,’04 een 
Cr. SO See 
| 10834 July 11,°05 | 1083g 10834 
109% Feb. 23,°05| _.... 

1024 July 13,’05 | 1024 

112% Feb. 24,°05| .... 

108% Mar. 4,°05 

119° July 31,705 

110 Feb. 29,704 

100% July 21,05 


| 11834 June 8,05 





430,000 | 


con. g 6’sint. gtd......1912 | 2 
275,000 


. gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 | 4 

. W &Nwn.div.1st.g.6’s.1930 | 
Louisiana Western Ist 6’s 1 | 
| Morg: 
| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g4’s..1912 | 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 | 
CE. F. BB... cccevcccccesess | 
al. 1st et bhoweapng od 
assistgtdy 4’s.1943 
South’n Pac.of Ariz.1st 6’s..... 1909 
1910 | 
1905 
D.1906 | 


" anes) 
lst con. gtd. g 5’s... 
1905-1 
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a 
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. stamped 
So. Pacific Coast lst gtd. g. 4’s.1937 
. of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.1911 
| Tex. & New Orleans |st7’s 
” Sabine div. lst g 6’s... 
l . con. g 5 1948 
Southern — Ist con. g 5’s.1994 
FC igncccdceeceisaachien 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1988 
. registered 
« Memph.div.1stg.4-444-5’s.1996 
i... a Seer sae 
| » St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 
, ' registered 
| Alabama Central, ist 6’s 
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38 


- 
= 
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oO 


118 June20,'05 | 
984g Mar. 8,°05 
90% Dec. 6,04 


116% May 8,05 ° 
116 Maytll,’°05; .... 
| 1204 July 17,°05 | 120% 
114 Mar.10,°05| .... 


21% July 5,°05 | 121% 
| 12634 June 6,°05| .... 
| 11434 July 24,°05 | 11434 
| 1125 Jan. 24,°05; .... 
98 Feb. 18,05 
110) July 27,05 | 
103. Mar, 29,°04 


11244 Jan. 6,°03 
128 
| 110 
| 114% July 27,°05 | 


}118 May 31,05 | 
14% June 5,°05 | 


9734 May 15,05 
}115 July 14,°05 
uu7, s July 25,19” 
100 Nov.22,°04 
111% Apr. 20,°05 
12234 July 25,°05 

99% July 5,’05 


| 11314 Suiy 29,004 
123 July 31.°05 

96% June26,’05 
| 10646 July 24.°05 


106% Nov. 7,704 
11634 Tune28,04| .... 
lll May 31.704 ey pene 

110 July 24.05 | 2.000 
97% July 31°05 5,000 


nw 
5 


= 
S8 § SS5g28 


Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 
« 2d mtg 1948 

Atlantic & Yadkin,\|st gtd g 48.1949 

Col. & Greenville, lst 5=6’s 1916 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div.g.5’s.1980 
. con. Ist g5’s 1956 
. reorg. lien g 4’s 

registered. 


. . Ist £ 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s..... 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s.... 

. deb. 5’s stamped 1927 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g, 4’s.1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 
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* 
| Virginia Midland 
* gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s.....1924 
LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........1914 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1989 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.434’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 
. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 | 
® gn. refdg.sg. fd. g.4’s, 1953 | 
. - “ registered. | 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s... 
Tex. & Pacific, 1st gold 5’s 
( * 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 
* La. Div.B.L. 1st 2.5’s...1931 
| Weatherford Mine Wells & 
lt Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s 1930 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s....1985 
* Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 
’ men. g. 5’s.. 
’ Kanaw & M. 
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BOND SALES. 315 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


, . +,;, WAST SALE. JULY SALEs. 
NAME. Principal) 4mount. | st = Poaceae its ie 
| Paid.’ price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 














93 July 26,05 93 92% 
9134 July 29,05 913g 91 


8685 


Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 | 4,300,000 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s8.1925 9.000. 000 4 
, registered _e ) 
» fifty years g. 4’s 
" registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist ¢4s.1946 | 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,000,000 
» Ist ref.g. pe ee ea 52 | 700,000 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s... 
f ’ yegseared { 100,000,000 
*  Istliencon. g. 4’s...... l 99 or 
. registered | 23,027,000 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s. | 21,482,000 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 14,931,000 


} « Istcon.g. 578.1946... 12,328,000 
) gtd. refunding g. 4’s..1929 | | ,- 
| ” . registered... | 5 4%,000,000 
| Utah & Northern Ist 7’s........1908 | 4,993,000 
{ ©. GOW eavesiacsnsesvesas 1926 1,802,000 
Vandalia R. R. con. g. 4’°s........ 1955 
” registered 
Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 | 
f * 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1989 
deben. mtg series A.. = 


98 July 10,05 98 
11054 Junel6,°05—i«. . 

0534 Jan. 13,°05 | .... cece | 

1055 July 31,°05 105% 105 | 413,000 
10534 July 10,°05 10534 1053 1,000 
131. July 31,05 | 13144 127 — | 2,791,000 
13734 Apr.15,°05| _.... .... | 

10334 July 28,°05 10334 246 | 31,000 
12654 July 27,°05 | 127 126 | 55,000 
117% July 24,°05 17% LIT 6,500 
9654 July 31,°05 | 9634 96 633,000 


12. Dee. 30,03 
1446 Apr. 19.702 
044% June28,"05 


112% July 24,°05 112% 3,000 
118 July 25,°05 118144 11754 22,000 
109% July 31,05 110 109%4 81,000 
OE. eae 
| 70% July 31,’05 6814 | 
TAL sens: ced 
Apr. 17,°05 
July 22,°05 
¢ Nov.16,’04 
88 Apr. 6,705 
97 May 27,’05 
109% Mar.13,°03.... 
8734 July 29,°05 204,000 
39 July 31,°05 552,000 
88% July 31,705 152,060 
119% June 9,°05 | 
98% June28,"05 
40 Mar. 21,’01 
12. May 18,°05 
1434 Mar. 28,05 
14% May 27,05 
14. June23,’05 
ae Ge, BE! esc. cece 
92% July 28,°C5 | 91,000 
94 July 31,°05 | 164,000 


see eeeee 


SLT TT 


a 
arPranddoarPorzzauodsnoouns 


= 





| first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
! Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1954 
\ lst g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
| 


= 
S15 


Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 

Omaha div. lst g. 34s..1941 

Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 

| St.L..K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Wabash Pitts Term] Ry Istg.4’s.1954 
. OE | Re 1954 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s... ....1952 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1987 
* gen g.3-4’s 1943 
eine, 5’s... 1943 
West Va.Cent’] & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
' Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 

‘ exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1980 

. 20 year eqptmt s.f.g¢.5’s.1922 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con, g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 
{ Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s 1912 
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STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 | 109% July 21,705 10916 3,000 
{ « Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s....2002 | 89 July 31,°05| 9034 88% | 1,153,000 
| . Aw registered | ee beh eves 
| * City R. R. Ist c.5’s1916.1941 | 1083g May 17,°05| .... 
. Qu. Co, & 8. c. gd. g. 5’s.1941 2,255,000 | |106 Feb. 9,°05/ .... 
{ * Union Eley. 1st. g.4-5s.1950 | 111% July 31,05 | 111% 
|_* stamped guaranteed | 10034 July 15,°03| .... 
| Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | 98 Junez2,"05) .... .... 
_ * stamped guaranteed 9 July 31,05 | 95 j 247,000 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 | 8734 July 31,°05| 8754 | 102,000 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922| 2,430,000 10584 Apr.17,'95| 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g414's.1951 | 101% July 26,°05 | 101% | 31,000 
D * stam ed guaranteed 101% July 21,’05 | 101% 9,000 
enver Con. T’way Co. Ist g.5’s.1933 9744 Junel3,19"| 1... 2... 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 } 
| Metropol'n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 68.1911 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. g. 446’s...1932 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 
Havana Elec. Ry. con. 1952 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s, 1980 ca 
Merket St. Cable Railway 1st6’s, 1913 Di ames 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 17.) July 31,05 | 117 
(BN refunding 4’s 2002 914% July 31,°05| 91% 
|» Way &7th ave, Ist con. g. 5's, 1943 11634 July 21,°05 | 11634 
| © vegistered ceccccccce SO: TEE) cees ceea  e0sseens 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| LAST SALE JULY SALes, 
NAME. Principal) Amount. | Int’st ae. 
Due. Paid. Price. Date. ja. Low. Total, 





Columb.& 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 + 

L : ‘& ~~ t gtd g 5’s, 1998 } pat 
exave av Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 199% 

” registered f 5,000,000 

ra. 9 BemRGtOre espace -2000 t 36,943,000 





120 July 14,°05 | 120 120 
120°" “Funel7,705 | eet 
| 9646 
iidig Apr. 24,05 | 1... 
10434 Mar. 24,705 | 


” registered 
AR Ass. xt! a inet. 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s. ¢ 
] registered f 9,808,000 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. St. Ld (M. L. & M.) Ist 
con. £. 191 4, 0: 50, 000 
St.Jos.Ry. Lig’ t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 g 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. — 
* gtd. gold 5’s 937 
Undergr’d Elec. Rys.of London Ltd. 
5% profit sharing notes 1968 series A | | 
series B 16,550,000 
” series C 
series D 
Union Elevated ‘Chic. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 
United Railways of St. L.1st g@.4’s.1934 28,292,000 | 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 | 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 6,031,000 | 


_MISCELLANEO US BONDS. 





Bo Seestoeeee 


July, 8°04 | 
NOV.28,'99 | .2.. sss 
9814 July 26,05 | 985g 9814 


oy ey Se 
Ae ed ee & & Be Bp BB & & & we 
ZACuOUSesC oa atze rrr KUanmoaoe 


344 July 13,705 | 10,000 


% July 31,05 y 17.000 
% July 31,05 { ; oe 234.000 


Dec. 28,°97 | 


St p> Oy Oy 


zEP 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s,1948 | 2. 104% July 31,05 | 104% 104 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 062, — June 4,°02| .... ‘ 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1ste.g.5’s.1948 July a 05 | 52 52 2,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 July 3,°05)108 108 1,000 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 t: 655, 000 July 14°05 754) = 75 10,000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 Datel aa A xawmesee 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 Jan, 19,94 | 
Madison 8q. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 1,250,000 2 July 8,97 
_—_. —_ = & L. lim.gen. g. 4’s.1940 1,300,000 Feb, 21,'02 
Newport ews i } | ’ 

Dry Dock 5's 1800-1990 | May 21,'04 | 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. — 7 1 July 31,°05 | 

” registered —_ | 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. ¢ 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Eg “‘Besiven 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. ; 

& Property Co. Ist Fe 446’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 | 7 12 July 27,04 
lg Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 | 13% Dec. 18,19” | 

Mortgage and Trust Co. | | 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, | 
(Series E _ pakaigiecwdnaansstl 1907-1917 





106 “Mar. 15,19" | 


“RRS ERS 
& ote fe op 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. | | 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44’s....1915 : | 99 July 26,705 2 99 11,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 9754 July 2 29, C5 | 9 97 55,000 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb. g. 6’8.1925 2 655,000 79) «6 July 31,°05 794 Ti 195,000 


Am. Spirit ‘Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6's. 1,750,000 98 July 17,05 , 9.000 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 48.1919 6, 7000, 060 8944 July 24,°05 | 3036 3 1,000 


116 July 31.05 /116 11434 | 501,000 
111% May 8,°05| .... 2... | esses 
76% July 31°05 | 76% 7 2.304.000 
74% Juneg0.7085 ce eae 
106. Jan. 7008) oc. coe Rae 
100% July 31,°05 | 100% 9944} 933,000 
= July 28,°05 | 82% 80 173,000 
8514 Dec. 3.704 | pee Sse. | -oeeewace 
80 July 31°05 | 80% | 290,000 
Oe SS res “ 
92 Feb. 237704 | 


Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s.... wen 9 
’ registered vadssepoainasead + 50,769,750 
° . wo one 
registered 72,757,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 1,000,000 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5's .1925 28,080,000 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4°s.1951 | y-n a 
me rm registered , > 157,378,200 
is. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. a: 13,609,000 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. 6,200,000 
’ non, cony. deb, 5’s 7,000,000 


) 


Bp OP GP BP Be ep eh eRe ae Be RP op 


PUPmitp ant he pe ae pe 
“nod 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





ternat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 
“i »  eon.cony.sinkgfundg5s1935 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 | 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g5’s. 192 | 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. ..1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6’s.1946 
Standard Rope& Twine inc.g.5s,. 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 
U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 





U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | 
1.8. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 | 
U.S.SteelCorp.1u-60yr.g.sk.fd5’s 1963 | 

. " " reg. 1963 | 
Va.Carol Chem. co).tr.s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 | 


Bonps OF COAL AND IRON Cos. 


Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 | 
{. conv. deb. g. 5’ 1911 
| « ” registered | 
} Col. C’1& I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 
' « Coupons off 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... 4 
| Grand Riv. C’) & C’ke 1st g. 6’s,1919 | 
Col.Inds.1st cv g&col tr gtisser A193¢4 | 
” es 
. Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
’ » registered 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jett. & Clearf. Coal & Ir.1st g. 5’s1926 
. , eee 1926 | 
Kan. & Hoc, Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pieasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 | 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
f« Tenn, div. Ist g. 6’s......1917 
}_* — Birmingh. div. lstcon.6’s1917 | 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co.. lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel] Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s...... 1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 


Gas & ELectTrIic Liaut Co. Bonps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s..... 0+ +1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s..... 1982 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 3 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st s0n.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 344’s ...... 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g¢ 5’s.1988 
Kings Co. Elec. L.&Power g. 5’s..193f 
5 8 purchase money 6’s....1997 
| Edison El. 11. BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g 
* small bonds........ | 
,' . refdg, & enten Ist ¢.5s.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s... .1948 | 


N.Y -GasEL.H&PColstco) tr 25’s.1948 
’ mnt 
' purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 | 
| Edison El. Ilu. 1st cony. g. 5’s.1910 
ee ae 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. bg.&P.1st.c..5°s1930 | 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.1stg. 5’s.1921 | 


| 


Int’t 


Amount. paid. 


| 
| 


S 
~~ 
aw 
_ 
= 


23 
Ses 


Pay SE be pe ce cy 


: 
an 
= 
= 
— 


: 
ss 


Do ods PDO SU Co 
ey 
a 
= 
i 


oe 
= 
8 & & be ge he & 


rPUUNoOoCuaPr 


S82 
$35 


Ete 
— 
eee 


EE 


oe 


6,500,000 |A &O 
| 

5,855,000 

1,710,000 


— 
38 
~~ 
: By 

S 
2 


PRES 
se885E5 


see 


ee 
hm Daz 
23 
= 
zs 


32 


S82 


= 
se 
5S 


nd HP Don 
seeece 
353225 


wo—r 
8 
. =. 
338 
hel tt ohh hn hn 


N 
o 
J 
J 
J 
A 
8 
D 
A 
A 
N 
o 


Oo 
J 
J 


PU; 
$88 
BP 8 & Be GR ER oe oe oe Be me oe 


3 
8 


2 
= 
5 


) 


Be: 
a8 


1,000,000 


Last SALE. 


Price. 


JULY SALES. 


~ Date. |High. Low.) Total. 





110 July 26,°05 
92% July 31,°05 
104) July 21,°05 
| 98 Feb. 3,°U5 
10634 July 27,05 | 
4 July 18,°05 





July 12,°05 
53 
5 


;110 July 24,705 
100% July 31,’05 
100) July 28,°05 

9 July 3l,’05 


l & 
§ 170,000,000 |M & N) 9434 July 31,°05 


| 10046 July 27,705 


44 July 6,°05 


4 
9) July 102708 


107% Oct. 7,704 
1024 July 26,02 
75% July 29,°05 


12,04 
10,98 
27,°03 
10,°05 


27°02 


10756 Lec. 
105% Oct. 
102% Oct. 
104% July 
106% Feb. 


98% July 31,705 
110) Junel5,’05 
1125g June24,’05 
102. Dec. 28,°03 
10434 May 29,°05 


8934 July 


118. July 13,705 

69 = Junel5,’05 
10444 Jan. 28,’98 
172) July 31.05 
100% July 28,’05 
105 June 2,°03 
102% Nov. 5,04 

67 «Oct. 2,'01 

91 June2?,’05 
10734 Dec. 17,°04 
109% Feb. 10% 
100 May 5,°05 


123. June 2,05 
94% Apr. 28,°05 


10954 July 31,°05 


105% May 20,°05 
92% July 13,°05 


9044 July 30,°04 
10) July 31,°05 
10% Dec. 30,’04 
9344 July 31,°05 
0% July 20,°05 

19,05 
06 May 31,°05 
03 May 22,°05: 


July 26,°05 | 
M4 July 28,°U5 | 


110 
9214 
104 


| 10684 
| 85 
68 
54 


54 


109% 
9146 
10316 


109 
9934 
99 
9434 
9446 

10016 


110 
102 
| 100% 
9516 
95% 
| 101 


10314 103% | 
9 = 90 


10446 10449 


9816 971g 


110% 109° 
Yr 
105 105 


20,000 
77,000 
36,000 


78.000 
1,000 
3,000 

14,000 

34,000 


298,000 
154,000 
5,437,000 
16,000 
37,000 


1,000 
10,000 


60,500 
81,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
(" Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 
’ refunding g. 5’s wee 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.i937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
MutualFuelGesCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
Syracuse Lighting Co. ist g.5 
renton Gas & Electric Ist g. S8. 1949 | 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'd g.5’s.1950 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDs. | 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 
registered 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. Tel - 4 Tel. ist s’k fd g. Bis. 1918 
tered 
Western Union col. tr. cur. ee 938 
« fundg & realestate g.44¢’s.1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 


’ refuding registered... 
{ registered 
1951 | 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 
’ 
N.Y. &N. oF te Tel. gen. g 5’s... 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd. 46's. 1934 


Amount. 


| Int’t 
paid. 


LAsT SALE. 


JULY SALEs, 





Price. Date. 


High Low.) Total. 





3,317,000 
4,900,000 





SR ESEEE OOF 





ECUEEPE 
& BF & oO op 


a Oy ee 
& gp ge & 


& fe he ee ke a oe a 
a AAaAAeayA aan 


10534 May 10,05 
| 124 July 12; 05 
| 108%4 July 28, 05 
108 July 6,05 
109 May 25,05 
104% J unes, 05 





113 Jan. on 





9656 July 10,°05 
we Dee. 17,04 
100% Oct. 3, 19” 


10946 May 18,°05 


10534 July 2,°08 
11034 July 26,705 
105% July 28,05 
110% Mar. 25,704 
1038. July26,’04 


124°" 124° 
108% 10734 
16814 108° 


9654 96% 


11134 10854 
106 105 


17,000 
77,000 





UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





NAME 


Principal 
Due. | 
| 


Amount. 


| Int’st | 
| Paid. 


| YEAR 1905. 


JULY SALES. 





‘High. Low.| 


High. Low.| Total, 





United States con. 2’s registered.. | 


’ con. 2’s coupon. 


con. 2’s reg. small bonds. “ig00 


230 | 


con. 2’s coupon small bds. 1930 ) 


3’s registered....... ooual 
3’s cou 
3’s small bonds reg..... 


3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 


4’s registered 
4’s coupon....... 
4’s registered. 
" 4’s coupon 
District of Columbia 3-65’s 
, small bonds 
° gi 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. 


” 


STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class.A 4and 5 


” 
” Class C ts 
” currency funding 4’s. i 
District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 
” small bonds 
North Co con. 4’s 


77191434 
public works & imp. reg. 48.1935 


| 


3,397, 
2,720, 
556, 





350 i 


000 
500 


10556 1 
10434 10456 | 


| 10494 10344 
10354 


108% 103% | 
0! 106 104 
0} 105% 104 
132% 132% 
1338 =—:1824 


ae 
Opp pooh POLLLLLOO 
iccchdes  telchdaiebalaie 


c>) 
z 
2) 


x | 101% 101% 


& Be ge ew BP ke Reem & 
COOOMOM OK & 


| 104% 103% ; 
0416 


108% 103% | 14,000 


10416 10314 
10434 104 


108% 103% 
104%4 104 


10,500 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


‘YEAR 1905.) 
Amount. 
High. Low. 








to Western N.C. R.. 
Western R. Z.. 

Wil. C. & Ru. R.. 
Western & Tar. R 
South Carolina 436’s 20-40. 1933 
So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3g 191 ” 
registered.. 

small bond............ ia ksliadeiaa 
redemption WS ceca 

4% 

’ penitentiary 46) 's 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 
registered 
6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

* Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. t 
of deposit. Issue of 1871..... 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 344’s series1......1901 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan. a 
O) second series...... 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
Se eae ere 1 
Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 
. registered 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s 
Regular by at in vemmenennnesiecenn of | 
ne and 


’ 
” 
. 


ry 
. 
” 


U. 8. of Mex. #6 gold debt 1904ser. A. 1954 


” ser. B. 1954 





> |2,310,000, 


a> >>> 
be R Be & Be 
waoooo 


Hopp paae: 
& & & & & & & & 
aHUNOOOuMaa 


9634 





10,416,565 | 10 | 1434 


) 14,302,000 
{ (Marks.) * cece ceee | oe 


£10,000,000 108% 94% 102 
£12,000.000 994 98%, | 100 
(Rubles.) 





108° 10314 | 10714 1 


101% 9916 100 


| 39,870,000 9% 9 | 9354 





99% 


9344 


319 


‘Jun SALES. 


‘High. Low. 


Total. 


11%! 140,¢00 


10054 1,146.000 
9856 1,782,000 


0614 
43.000 


455,500 


New York Trust ‘Companies. —Summary showing the aggregate of resources and liabili- 
ties of the seventy-nine trust companies of the State of New York at the close of business on 
Wednesday, June 7, 1905, as exhibited by their reports to the Superintendent of Banks: 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages............ 
Amount of stock and bond in- 
WORTIONES occcccccccescccecesoss 
Amount loaned on collaterals. . 
Other loans, including bills pur- 
chased 
Overdrafts 
Due from banks, bankers and 
ee ESI OA ON 
Real estate banking bouse and 
other real estate. 
Cash on deposit in banks or other 
moneyed institutions.......... 
IE accnauacaetacmcnd 
Legal tender notes and notes of 
National banks.............000 
Cash items, viz.: bills and checks 
for the next day’s exchanges ; 
other items carried as cash.. 
Amount of assets not included 
under any of the above heads. 
Add for cents. 


$83,956,364 


341,661,738 
762,798,786 


82,885,807 | 
144,873 


6.295.985 
17.125 940 | 


149,737,979 | 
25.908, 160 


4,059,231 


1,014,155 
11,835.427 


LIABILITIES. 
| Capital 
| Surplus on book value of stocks 
Seer 
Undivided profits on book value 
of stocks and bonds.,.......... 
Deposits of trust moneys (not 
preferred) 
Individual deposits subject to 
check (not preferred)......... 
Certificates of deposit on time 
and demand (not preferred) 
and not included in deposits 
of trust MONEYS..........ceeee0 
| Amount due trust companies... 
Amount due banks and bankers 
Amount due Treasurer of the 
State of New York 
| Preferred deposits : 
Amount due savings banks... 
Amount due savings and loan 
QESOCIATIONS 2.0.0. ccccccccccce 
Due as executor, administra- 
tor, guardian, receiver. 
trustee,committee or deposi- 
tary 
Deposits otherwise preferred. 
6 eer 
Po See 





35 


Total 


$1,487, 424,480 


Total 


$52,850,000 
115,822,231 
40,066,956 
88,379,793 
821,039,334 


123,941,923 
55,189,237 
54,181,894 
1,623,930 
43,589,652 


566,582 


41,683,521 
3,466,239 
35,023,053 
35 


$1,487,424,480 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Beans.—T. Ellard Beans, President of the Bank of San Jose, Cal., died 
July 12. He was born in Salem County, Ohio, seventy-six years ago. In 1849 
he went to California, engaging for a time in mining and then in merchandis- 
ing. -He located at San Jose in 1866, and went into the banking business there, 

Bollman.—Ernest Bollman, Mayor of Laurium, Mich., and President of the 
State Savings Bank there, died July 11. He had resided in Michigan since 
1856, and had accumulated a large estate. 

Benson.—Alexander R. Benson, Cashier of the First National Bank, Hudson, 
N. Y., and for nine years city treasurer, died July 23, aged fifty-six years. 

Carter.—J. H. Carter, President of the banking firm of F. M. Mansfield 
& Co., Shell Rock, Iowa, died July 13. Mr. Carter was born in Ohio in 1837, 
but soon after 1850 he went to Iowa, locating at Shell Rock, where, in 1856, 
he established the first mercantile house. 

Champlin.—Frank Champlin, President of the City Bank, Boone, Iowa, died 
June 20, aged seventy-four years. 

Emerson.—Francis Emerson, founder of the First National Bank, McKinley, 
Tex., and its President during the twenty-two years of its existence, died 
July 22. 

End.—George End, President of the Bank of Sheboygan, Wis., died July 18. 

Everett.—Charles J. Everett, Cashier of the National Bank of Orange 
County, Goshen, N. Y., died June 21, aged seventy-one years. 

Grout.—Burton W. Grout, Assistant Treasurer of the Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., died July 4, in his thirty-eighth year. 

Hubbard.—Captain James F. Hubbard, President of the City National Bank 
and the Dime Savings Institution, Plainfield, N. J., died June 26, on his 
seventy-eighth birthday. 

Lippincott.—James E. Lippincott, one of the original directors of the 
Long Branch (N. J.) Banking Co., and President for the last six years, died 
June 25, in his eightieth year. 

MeKinney.—Thomas S. McKinney, Cashier of the First National Bank, Ster- 
ling, Ill., died July 1. He was born at Newburgh, Ind., April 27, 1855. In 1857 
he moved with his parents to Sterling, where he was educated and entered 
the First National Bank. His service with this institution extended over 
twenty-five years. He began as a collector, being promoted until he became 
Assistant Cashier, and about three years ago he was chosen Cashier. 

Morgan.—Richard T. Morgan, Vice-President of the National Union Bank, 
Oshkosh, Wis., and of the First National Bank, Tigerton, Wis., and the Union 
Bank, Winneconne, died July 17, aged seventy-six years. 

Nissley.—Jacob W. Nissley for over twenty-five years President of the 
First National Bank, Mount Joy, Pa., died July 17, aged seventy-eight years. 

Reifsnider.—-John L. Reifsnider, President of the First National Bank, 
Westminster, Md., died July 17. He was born at Taneytown, Md., October 
19, 1836. 

Thornton.—Frank M. Thornton, President of the First National Bank, Ben- 
son, Minn., died July 15. He was born in Ireland in 1840, and came to this 
country when ten years old. In 1856 he located in Minnesota. 

Wood.—Dr. John B. Wood, President of the Bank of Independence, Mo., died 
recently. He was born in Lafayette County, Mo., February 15, 1841. In 1566 
he located in Jackson county, but later went farther west. In 1887 he organ- 
ized the Bank of Independence, of which he became President. 





